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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
plank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed, 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of July to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers, Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders, 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


A Vague Meaning 


= OW,” said the doctor, ‘‘you take this 
medicine just as I told you, and you will 
sleep like a baby.’’ 
The patient surveyed the medicine doubt- 
fully. ‘Well, doctor,’ he said, “if you mean 
like our baby I guess I won’t take it.” 


Well? Why Shouldn't it Mean That? 


“ARE you unmarried?” inquired the census 
man. 
“Oh, dear, no,” said the little lady, blush- 
ing; ‘‘I’ve never even been married.” 


Neither Could Afford It 


" HAT?” exclaimed the motorist, who 
had run over a farmer’s toe, ‘‘ you want 
five hundred dollars for a crushed foot? Non- 
sense! I’m no millionaire.” 
“Perhaps not,” cried the suffering farmer; 
“‘and I’m no centipede either.”’ 


Had Nothing on Him 


HE haughty English lord was endeavor- 
ing to impress the importance of his family 
upon his guide in the Scotch Highlands. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, with an eloquent ges- 
ture, ‘‘my ancestors have had the right to bear 
arms for the last two hundred years!” 
“Hoot, mon,” cried the Scot, ‘‘my an- 
cestors have had the right to bare legs for the 
last twa thoosand years!”’ 


The Real Story of the Early Worm 


“\7ES, dad,” said the up-to-date youth flip- 
pantly, ‘‘that’s a very nice story about 

the early bird and the worm, but it seems to 
me that the worm didn’t get much by rising 
early.” 

“T am informed,” said the father, ‘‘that the 
worm had not been to bed at all, but was just 
returning home from the night before.” 

And, there being nothing more to say, the 
young man said it. 


Had Seen Something Like It 


Miss ATKINS was explaining to her class 
the difference between a common noun 
and an abstract noun. 

“An example of a common noun is ‘cat,’” 
she said; “for you can see it, while you cannot 
see an abstract noun. Now, for example, have 
any of you ever seen ‘abundance’? ”’ 

This query was received in profound silence. 
Then a little fellow got up and said: ‘‘No, 
ma’am, I have never seen a bun dance, but I’ve 
seen a cake walk.”’ 


His Qualifications 


“CO,” SAID the old general, “you think you 

J would make a good valet foran old wreck 
like me, do you? I have a glass eye, a wooden 
leg and a wax arm that need looking after, not 
to mention false teeth, and so forth.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, general,” replied the 
applicant enthusiastically. ‘I’ve had lots of 
experience. I worked six years in the assem- 
bling department of an automobile factory.” 


Some Nerve 


“(-REAT cats!” said the pup. “Talk about 

your nerve! Someone has gone and put 
up a building right over the place where I 
buried a bone.” 


A STATEMENT OF THE FINAL ACCOUNTING OF 


THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS’ FUND 


WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 47 OF THIS NUMBER 
OF THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


EVERY CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS FUND SHOULD READ IT 


Not What Was Meant 


ie FRONT of a city church was this an- 
nouncement: “Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, Sunday evening, at seven-thirty. Subject: 
‘The Way of the Transgressor.’ The pastor 
will be the leader.” 


Meeting All Expectations 


8 evening the young minister, who had 
seemed rather attracted by ‘‘Big Sister’’ 
Grace, was dining with the family. ‘‘Little 
Sister” was talking rapidly when the visitor 
was about to ask the blessing. Turning to the 
child he said in a tone of mild reproof: 

‘‘Laura, Iam going to ask grace.” 

“Well, it’s about time,’’ answered ‘‘Little 
Sister” in an equally reproving tone. ‘‘We’ve 
been expecting you to do it fora year, and she 


has too. 
A Useful Bell 


ue HIS bell,’’ said the well-meaning sexton, 

when showing the belfry of the village 
church to a party of visitors, “is only rung in 
case of a visit from the Lord Bishop, a fire, a 
flood, or some other such calamity,” 


Sharpening Himself 


HEN the train stopped at the little 
Southern station the tourist from the 
North sauntered out and gazed curiously at a 
lean animal with scraggy bristles, which was 
rubbing itself against a scrub oak. 
What doyou call that?’ he asked curiously 
of a native. 
Razorback hawg, suh.”’ 
‘What is he doing rubbing himself against 
that tree?”’ 
‘*He’s stropping hisself, suh, just stropping 
hisself,” 


Why He Didn't Believe It 


E CAME into the grocery store and in 

about two minutes his new seven-dollar 
trousers had wiped up a large quantity of fresh 
paint. He made an awful fuss and the pro- 
prietor came bustling forward. ; 

**Tt’s your own fault,” said the groceryman 
unsympathetically. ‘‘ Didn’t you see that sign: 
‘Fresh Paint’?”’ 

“Ves,” said the victim peevishly. “‘I saw it, 
but I didn’t believe it.” 

**VYou didn’t believe it? Why not?” asked 
the owner. 

“Well, I didn’t believe it because I come in 
here so often and see something marked ‘ Fresh’ 
that isn’t fresh.” 


Her Great Discovery 


“COME of the grandest discoveries of the 
ages,’’ said the great scientist sonorously, 
“have been the result of accidents.” 

“*T can readily believe that,” said the fair 
lady. “I once made one that way myself.” 

The great man blinked his amazement. 
“May I ask what it was?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied the fair one. ‘‘I found 
that by keeping a bottle of ink handy you can 
use a fountain pen just like any other pen— 
without all the bother of filling it.’”’ 


A Proof of True Love 


ITTLE Eda one day turned to her mother, 
who was a widow, and said: 

“Mamma, do you really and truly love 
me?’ 

“Why, of course, my dear. Why do you 
ask?’ 

“And will you prove it to me?” 

it @ cane” 

“Then go marry the man around the corner 
who keeps the candy store.” 


Polite Thoush the Heavens fall 


OROTHY was so homesick at her first 

party, and cried so bitterly, that the 
hostess’s mother suggested that it would be 
better for her to go home. 

Dorothy accepted the idea, but a few min- 
utes later, upon answering a timid knock 
at the door, the hostess’s mother found 
Dorothy, bathed in tears. 

“Well, Dorothy, Iam glad to see you again. 
Did you decide to come back to us?”’ 

“No mn, I f-f-forgot t-to say I h-had sucha 
nice time.” 


A Humble Beginning 


HE was an ardent suffragette and was argu- 

ing with her father about the ballot for 
women. 

“Well, what are you suffragettes going to 
do?” inquired the father. 

“We are going to sweep the country,”’ she 
replied proudly. 

“Well, do not despise small beginnings, my 
dear. Suppose you start with the dining room.” 


A Valued Souvenir 


“6 ADAM,” shouted the angry neighbor, 
“‘your little Cosmo has just thrown a 
brick through our window!” 
“And would you bring me the brick?” 
beamed Cosmo’s mother. “We are keeping all 
the little mementos of his youthful pranks.” 


It All Depends 


THE poet says,” remarked Cassidy, 
who is fond of showing his learning, 
‘*phwat’s in a name?” 
“Well,” replied Casey, “cahl me wan that 
Oi don’t loike, and Oj’ll show yez.” 


Taking No Chances 


HE small boy had quarreled violently with 

his little neighbor across the street. His 

aunt told him that he must go to his . little 

friend’s house, kiss him and say that he was 
sorry. 

The youthful belligerent demurred. ‘‘ You 

go kiss him, auntie,” he said; “I might bite 
him.” 


Where They Disagreed 


NEWSPAPER man was on the witness 
stand and the attorney was trying to find 
out something about him. 

**Where did you work last?’”’ he asked. 

**On the Milwaukee Sentinel.”’ 

**Why did you leave?’”’ 

**The editor and I disagreed on a national 
political question.” 

**Where did you work next?’ 

“*Onthe New OrleansItem,” 

**Why did you leave?’”’ 

**The editor and I disagreed on a national 
political question.” 

his was the reply inevery instance, and the 
judge took a hand. 

**What was thisnational political question,” 
he asked, ‘“‘upon which you never could agree 
with your chiefs?” 

** Prohibition.” 


Where She Drew the Line 


HE maid of all work in the service of a 

provincial family, the members whereof 
are not on the most amicable terms, recently 
tendered her resignation, much to the distress 
of the lady of the house. 

*“So you are going to leave us?” asked the 
mistress sadly. ‘“What’s the matter, Mary? 
Haven’t we always treated you like one of the 
family? 

** Vis, mum,”’ said Mary; ‘an’ I’ve shtood 
it as long asI’m going to!”’ 


Where the Difference Lay 


“T-ATHER,”’’ said the minister’s son, ‘‘ my 
teacher says that ‘collect’ and ‘congre- 
gate’ mean the same thing. Do they?” 
**Perhaps they do, my son,’’ said the ven- 
erable clergyman; ‘“‘but you may tell your 
teacher that there is a vast difference between 
a congregation and a collection.” 


An Even Thing 


“AW, AW,” said Snobleigh—‘‘it must be— 
aw—very unpleasant for you Americans 
to be—aw—governed by people whom you— 
aw—wouldn’t awsk to dinner.” 
“*QOh, I don’t know,” said the American girl; 
“no more so than for you to be governed by 
people who wouldn’t ask you to dinner.” 


How She Told It 


H, MAMMA,”’ called little Mamie, ‘‘I 
know that lady over there.” 
*““Do you, dear?” asked her mother; “who 
is she?” 
Mamie pondered. ‘‘ Why, she’s the little girl 
that I told you about that sits next to me in 
school’s grandmother.” 


Safety First, and Yet — 


WOMAN met with an accident which 

concerned escaping gas and a lighted 

match. When her husband came home and 
found her in bed as a result, he said: 

**But, my dear, you surely should have 
known that it was unwise to go looking around 
for escaping gas with a match.’ 

“*“T did, dear,’”’ replied the wife, “but I took 
a safety match.” 


Where? 


OSEPH and Isaac went.,to hear Billy 

Sunday preach, and after the service, as 
they were going home, Joseph said: 

““Vell, Izaac, vat you tink of him?”’ 

**T didn’t like him,”’ said Isaac. “Too much 
hell! It was hell, hell, hell all the time. And 
I don’t believe there is any hell, Joseph.” 

*€No hell?” asked Joseph in amazement. 

**No,” answered the friend. 

then, Izaac,’’ said Joseph, ‘‘if there 
is no hell, where is bizness gone?” 


“THE HOME CIRCLE’ COVER—From a Painting by Lester Ralph 


““TSHE HOME CIRCLE”—magic symbol—what a wealth of meaning there! Coulda more appropriate picture be chosen for the cover of THE JoURNAL than was selected 
for this month’s cover? Could. another picture have been found with a stronger appeal to JouRNAL readers? We think'nof. It is an ideal picture for framing, and 

we are prepared to furnish duplicate copies of this cover, in all the original colors, but without any lettering on the front, and with no advertisement on the back. We have 
ad a limited edition so printed, and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen cents, or two copies for twenty-five cents. 
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Three Authors Known to Every Reader of [The Journal 


To Him the Home is Most of All 


ORN in Rome, New 

York, in May, 1872, 

Harold Bell Wright’s 
youth was one of toil. Of 
schooling he had little as 
a lad. Two years in the 
preparatory department of 
Hiram College was theapex 
of his academic education. 
After that it was to earn a 
living that he fared forth 
into the world, working at 
anything almost that he 
could lay his hand to. In 
1897 he entered the minis- 
try of the Christian church, 
his first charge being at 
Pierce City, Missouri. 
Thereafter, until 1908, 
when he retired from the 
ministry to devote himself 
entirely to writing, he oc- 
cupied several pulpits in 
Missouri. 

Mr. Wright lives hisown 
preachments. He believes 
what he wrote in the novel 


the travail and the concen- 
\\, tration of the studio into 
the ease and happiness and 
happy-go-luckiness of the 
home. 
All the members of the 
Wright family love the out- 
doorsand live init. Horses 
are preferred to machinery, 
and each member has his 
own riding animal. The 
older boys can swim, run, 
shoot, rope calves, saddle 
their own horses, make their 
own camp fires, render their 
own “first aid,’’ and canfind 
their way under almost any 
conditions of mountain or 
desert. 


ORMAN, the young- 
ster, is very apt, and 
promises torival the others. 
In two years he will be do- 
ing it—in almost every line. 
He takes to the system 
like a young duck to water. 


“Their Yesterdays.”” That Harold Bell Wright And he and the others 


is why the home life of the 

novelist, and of his wife andthree boys, is so nearly 
ideal, so delightful, so healthful and sincere, and 
why it runs so smoothly—because everything that 
is done by the family is done to the end that it 
shall make the home life approach perfection. It 
is why the boys, Gilbert and Paul, fourteen and 
twelve years of age now, arestudying at home with 
a delightful, homy, pleasant teacher who lives in 
the house. It is why servants find so small aplace 
in the Wright scheme. 


f bo spring Mr. Wright is establishing the 
working camp where is to be built the final 
home—the consummation of all the dreams of 
all the years. For several years the home of the 
Wrights has been in the Imperial Valley, a re- 
claimed desert in the extreme southeastern corner 
of California. When it was built they all 
thought it would be their residence for 
many,many years. Butabout it isalarge 
rich ranch, and the ranch responsibility, 
together with his writing, interfered with 
Mr. Wright’s plan of home-building. He 
found he could write his novels and 
makea home, but he couldn’t write his 
novels, make a home and superintend a 
big ranch. 

That is why, three or four years ago, 
a bigger, finer, more complete and more 
fascinating dream began to develop in 
Mr. Wright—the dream of aperfect Cal- 
ifornia home and a perfect California 
setting. Now the first essentials have 
beensecured. The house, the studio, the 
barns, the magnificent grounds, with arti- 
ficial lakes, fern grottoes, terraces, high 
peaks, lovely lawns and meadows—all 
these are part of the dream, and the 
natural location and the natural beauties 
are all there, ready and complete. The 
artificial improvements are all on paper. 
The camp is established. Inside of the 
year part of the new and final home will 
house the happy family, and then an ideal 
life will begin for them and their friends, 

The new homeis to rise ina cafion on 
the north side of the Santa Monica 
Mountains, a distance of fifteen miles 
from Los Angeles, overlooking the beau- 
tiful San Fernando Valley, or Basin, and 
within a few rods of two magnificent 
boulevards, The architecture will be pure 
Spanish Colonial, the house surrounding 
a patio or court, the entire scheme look- 
ing tocomfort, convenience and a perfect 
harmony of detail in home life. 

There are some two hundred and fifty 
acres in theestate, andit is characteristic 
cf Mr. Wright that one of his principal 
concerns is that his friends shall have pro- 
vision made for them to such an extent 
that the home will be part of their lives, 
and that they will come toit as they go 
to their own hearths~and as gladly. 

One would waste words telling a reader 
of Mr, Wright’s novels that his home life 
is almost primitively simple, That must 
be apparent through all he writes. No 
other man lives who has less use for con- 
vention, for what we call “style,” for 
artificialities, for customs that bar com- 
fort, for costumes that operate against 
convenience. Spotless cleanliness, quiet 
manners, neatness of habit, person and 
home—these are all concomitant with the 
Wright system; they are essential parts. 
of the system. 


R. WRIGHT’S work—writing—is, 

ofcourse, all-important in the house- 
hold, and he is carefully guarded from 
interruptions. His study in the Imperial 
Valley home was half a mile from the 
house, and there he wassecure from dis- 
traction. The studio at the new home 
place will be on the crown of a low, 
outjutting hill, between two beautiful 
cafions and surrounded by wild growth 
and wild life. It will be quite off beaten 
tracks, and those who go to it will go by 
invitation. 

This plan results in perfect working 
conditions. And it is acceded to by the 
family the more cheerfully and the more 
conscientiously because it also results 
in the confinement of work to working 
hours, Harold Bell Wright doesn’t bring r 


have every opportunity to 
learn the great outdoors of this Southwestern 
country and fit themselves to it. They have no 
bent toward occupation yet. But that will come. 
Gilbert may make a business man, Paul an artist, 
Norman—what? At five it is difficult to say. 
This is the home life of the novelist—Harold 
Bell Wright. Because it is the whole life of the 
man, because it is the key to his existence and the 
synthesis of his character, it has to be handled in 
broad strokes and with much generalization. If 
his home life were separate and distinct from his 
life as a novelist, or from his amusements or his 
studies or his plans or his aims—if it were inci- 
dental, it would besimpler to write. But it is first 
with him. Itis really everything. This is the one 
thing that Harold Bell Wright has found worth 
doing from the beginning— making a home. 


[ PON this plan of life 
and work I have 
written ten books, 

and, please God I live so 

long, I shall write ten 
more. Possibly every one 
of them will be located in 

Northern Indiana. Each 

one will be filled with all 

the field and woods legiti- 
mately falling to its loca- 
tion, and peopled with the 

best men and women I 

know and have known, and, 

unless my barrel fails me, 
they will be seasoned with 
plenty of molasses.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Gene 
Stratton-Porter, and the 
plan she referred to was the 
so delicate blending of 
nature with human life and 
romance that thousands of 
people who have read her 
books, and who thought 
they were merely idly read- 
ing novels, have been en- 


A Lover of the Great Outdoors 


she learned how to fing 
the nests of the rarest birds 
and the haunts of the shy- 
est blossoms. As she grew 
older her love for these 
things increased, and along 
with it sprang up the desire 
to share her joy in them 
with the men and women 
who had never had her Op- 
portunity to know it. 


this impulse, like 
most generous motives, 
was not easy to Carry out. 
The two basic necessities of 
any enterprise—time and 
money—were lacking, 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter was 
now a young married 
woman with a baby to cdre 
for and all the housework 
to do unassisted—and this 
in an almost pioneer coun- 
try. Temporarily, of course, 
her hands were full, but her 
brain worked apart. It 


ticed into the fields and Gene Stratton-Porter teemed with plans and proj- 


woods, there to become 
familiar at first hand with the wild things that have 
been the joy and inspiration of the author’s own life. 


ER birthplace being on a large Indiana farm, 
she had plenty of opportunity to know nature 
in its primitiveness. As she was the youngest of 
ten children, family discipline had become relaxed 
and she was allowed to range unhampered any- 
where within her father’s boundaries—a goodly 
playground. Her parents, whom the readers of 
*“Laddie” already know affectionately (for it is her 
own people that the author depicts in this book), 
had always loved the soil, and were admirably 
fitted to give this receptive child her first lessons 
in the value and beauty of humble things. 
With her mother’s help she early mastered the 
secret of making things grow. From her father 


F ALL the women 

who have helped 

to make Tue 
JOURNAL famous none 
is more widely known or 
more popular among 
the readers of this maga- 
zine than GraceS. Rich- 
mond, whose first 
appearance in THE 
JOURNAL as a story 
writer occurred more 
than twenty-two years 
ago. Born in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, 
the only child of a well- 
known Baptist minister, 
the Reverend Charles 
Edward Smith, D. D.— 
the author of ‘*The 
Baptism in Fire’’ and 
“The World Lighted 
and Catherine Kimball 
Smith, she was still a 
young girl when the 
family removed from 
New England to Syra- 
cuse, NewYork. There 
her education was Car- 
ried on, first in the high 
school of that city and 
later with private 
tutors, under whom she 
followed a college course 
of study. 


LREADY she had 
given indications 

of the writer’s gift. 
Then in the autumn of 


The Novelist of the Home 


wf 


But the young au- 
thor’s spare minutes for 
literary work were com- 
paratively few and far 
between; and it was not 
until four years later 
that her first bid for the 
favor of THE JoOURNAL’S 
readers was made. One 
morning in 1891 the 
mail brought to the 
office of this magazine a 
short story signed by 


name of Grace S. Rich- 
mond—a story of the 
reform, through love, of 
a charmingly untidy 
little literary genius. 


T WAS so bright and 

well done that the 
first reader promptly 
passed it on to the edi- 
tor, who as promptly 
accepted it, and it ap- 
peared under the title 
of “The Flowing Shoe- 
String” in the Thanks- 
giving issue of THE 
JourNAL for that year, 
along with contribu- 
tions from Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney, Frances E. 
Willard, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the Reverend 
T. De Witt Talmage 
and Russell Sage—truly 
a notable company for 
the young author to 


PHOTOGRAPH 
BY BEACH 


1887 she was married to Grace S. Richmond make her literary début 


Dr. Nelson Guernsey 

Richmond, of Fredonia, New York. As the wife of 
an energetic young physician with a growing prac- 
tice in a thriving community, and the mistress of a 
busy household, it would seem as if the young bride 
could find little or no leisure for anything beyond 
her home cares and social duties, 

But the delicate sense of fascinating sureness in 
the orderly directing of the home life and surround- 
ings which underlies the development of allof Mrs. 
Richmond’s stories, and subconsciously helps along 
the subtle appeal which those stories always possess 
for many thousands of readers, is a direct result of 
the author’s own quietly efficient capacity for achiev- 
ing exactly those results in exactly that way in her 
own home. 

Hence it was that Mrs. Richmond was able, with- 
out any sacrifice of home supervision, to make a 
modest beginning in her career as an author. At 
first she wrote only short articles and brief sketches, 
mainly of humorous or satirical comment on passing 
foibles and customs, and now and then she composed 
a bit of verse. These earlier efforts, although a 
larger proportion of them than is usual among the 
productions of young literary aspirants found a wel- 
come from editors and readers, were really to be 
regarded as only the practice work of a prentice 
hand. It was largely in this way that she acquired 
a technical skill which was a decided asset to her in 
her later career. 


among. She was en- 
couraged to try again. But she was modest and 
very, very busy with family and household cares, 
and seven years slipped by before she once more 
appeared in Tue JouRNAL, in 1898, with “A Silk- 
Lined Girl,’ again in the Thanksgiving issue, this 
time along with such well-known writers as Mary 
E. Wilkins, Henry M. Stanley and Caroline Atwater 
Mason. 


INCE then Mrs. Richmond has had stories in THE 
JoURNAL nearly every year. For twelve years, 
from 1902 to 1913, not a year went by when she was 
not numbered among this magazine’s contributors. 
May and June of 1902 saw the appearance in these 
pages of the first of the ever-popular “‘ Juliet” stories, 
followed in 1903 and 1904 by more of them; and in 
1907“ With Juliet in England” was published. Then 
in 1910 the red-headed, hot-tempered, lovable “‘ Red 
Pepper Burns” made his bow to JOURNAL readers; 
and two years later, in 1912 and 1913, lovely Mrs. 
Red Pepper and her delightful friends were captur- 
ing all hearts. But before then, from November 
of 1911 to May of 1912, ‘“‘The Twenty-fourth of 
June” was appearing serially, a novel which, since 
it came out in book form, has found its way among 
the “best sellers.” Now Mrs. Richmond is once 
more entertaining JouRNAL readers with the latest, 
and by many considered the best, of her captivating 
novels: ‘The Star in the Country Sky.” 
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the then unknown 


ects; and when, at last, her 
child was old enough to go to school, she felt that 
her opportunity had arrived. With scrupulous 
conscientiousness, however, she told herself that, 
if she was to have a lifework of her own, it must not 
be at the expense of the comfort of her husband 
and child. So strict was she with herself on this 
point that she resolved to work in secret, letting 
their contentment be her justification. It was 
years before they suspected that she was anything 
more than a capable and beloved house mother. 
Writing of this period Mrs. Stratton-Porter says: 
I kept a cabin of fourteen rooms and kept it im- 
maculate. I made most of my daughter’s clothes, | 
kept a conservatory in which there bloomed from 
three hundred to six hundred bulbs every winter, 
tended a house of canaries and linnets, and cooked 
and washed dishes three times a day. In my spare 
time (mark the word, there was spare time, else the 
books never would have been written and 
the pictures made) I mastered photography 
to such a degree that the manufacturers of 
one of our finest brands of print paper once 
sent the manager of their factory to me to 
learn how I handled it. 


This is how Mrs. Stratton-Porter, 
with inconceivable persistence and pa- 
tience, made the time to begin her proj- 
ect. Editors immediately recognized the 
value of her natural-history sketches, 
with the rare photographs which she 
often risked life and limb to procure. At 
first she confined herself to the outdoor 
magazines, but gradually enlarged her 
sphere and her income. Her remarkable 
series of illustrated bird articles, which 
appeared in THE LAprEes’ HoME JOURNAL 
in 1906, will still be remembered by 
readers of this magazine. These articles 
were later collected and published as 
“What I Have Done With Birds.” 

Her first bit of fiction was called 
“Laddie, the Princess and the Pie.” 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter says she was as 
nervous as a débutante over the fate of 
this first story of hers. Later she ven- 
tured to send a ten-thousand-word tale 
to the Century magazine. It was re- 
turned with a note from Richard Watson 
Gilder saying that the material was too 
good for a short story and advising her 
to work it into a book. The idea almost 
took away her breath; for at this time 
she had hardly dared to imagine a larger 
field for her energies than that afforded 
by the magazines. But with character- 
istic energy she set to work, and in 1903 
Cardinal” was published. 


NEXI she wrote “‘ Freckles.”? The ma- 

terial for this book was the result of 
months of patient laborin the Limberlost, 
a huge and practically unexplored swamp 
near Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s home. 

By this time Mrs. Stratton-Porter had 
learned some hard facts. The publishers, 
she discovered, demanded books that 
“‘paid.” Moreover, she had to have 
money herself in order to provide the 
expensive material necessary for her con- 
tinued nature studies. So she hit upon 
the following plan for pleasing everybody, 
which she explains in her own words: 

“T would do a nature book for love, 
and then, by way of compromise, a piece 
of nature work spiced with enough fiction 
to tempt my class of readers. In this way 
I hoped they would absorb enough of the 
nature work while reading the fiction to 
send them afield and_at the same time 
keep in their minds my picture of what I 
consider the only life worth living. 1 was 
still assured that only a straight novel 
would ‘pay,’ but I was living, meeting all 
my expenses, giving my family many 
luxuries, and saving a little sum for 4 
rainy day. To be comfortably clothed 
and fed, to have time and tools for my 
work, is all I have ever asked of life.” 

Of Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s ten books, 
five, ‘‘The Cardinal,” ‘‘What I Have 
Done With Birds,” “‘ Birds of the Bible,’ 
“Music of the Wild,” and “Moths of 
the Limberlost,” are exclusively about 
nature. “Freckles,” “At the Foot of the 
Rainbow,” ‘A Girl of the Limberlost, 
“The Harvester” and “Laddie” 

. about nature, with an interwoven 1 
mance. She has never consented to do4 
book of pure fiction. 
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Who Answer the Question “What’s the Matter With Women?” 


work 


Makes Her Dreams Come Irue 


ACK in the late nine- 
B ties Edith Campbell 
was a studentat Cin- 
cinnati University. Any 
ofthe Varsity publications 
of those days will show you 
her name listed in every 
student organization that 
made college life worth 
while. So much were her 
services in demand by her 
fellow students that when- 
ever her less energetic 
friends saw Miss Camp- 
bell’s little figure hurrying 
along the University cor- 
ridors they always teas- 
ingly waylaid her to ask: 
“What committee meeting 
are you going to now?” 

Shortly after her grad- 
uation Miss Campbell was 
associated with the Eco- 
nomics Department of 
her University. She had 
inevitably turned her at- 
tention to this field; since 
she was herself a wage- 
earner she was intensely 
interestedin thescienceof wage-earning. Shemade 
a special study of the conditions of labor among 
women. Her illuminating course on ‘‘Woman 
Wage-Earners,” which treated of these conditions, 
gained widespread comment, as she had opened up 
a comparatively new line of investigation. 

In 1908 Mr. Jacob Schmidlapp, a wealthy 
banker of Cincinnati, established a large endow- 
ment in memory of his daughter Charlotte. This 
fund, which bears her name, is considered as his 
daughter’s gift to young women. Its purpose is 
to improve working conditions for women by turn- 
ing out efficient workers. It aids, with timely 
loans, those girls who wish to gain an education 
along some line but have not sufficient means. No 
one was greatly surprised when Miss Campbell was 
chosen as the organizer and director of this fund. 

Since it was established almost a 
hundred girls have been helped. They 
have received funds varying from $25 to 
$500 a year, according to need. Miss 
Campbell’s work does not stop when the 
loans are made. She is a guidance advi- 
sory board, a mother confessor and a 
guardian angel allin one. She has many 
tangles to straighten and paths to make 
smooth. The girls are quick to recognize 
her kindly insight into their troubles, and 
they come to her for a word of advice, 
sympathy or encouragement. 


OW, the news of a good thing spreads 

rapidly. No sooner had the fund 
begun its work than its director’s repu- 
tation as a woman’s friend circulated, 
and her office became the Mecca for all 
women of the vicinity who wanted help 
in matters of work. This opened Miss 
Campbell’s eyes to a new social service. 
So an employment bureau was started in 
connection with the fund. Domestic serv- 
ants, clerks, stenographers, secretaries, 
factory hands—all types of woman work- 
ers—are attended to. A sort of white list 
of employers and employed is kept, and 
both workers and employers are urged to 
report. Women are frequently shifted 
from one kind of work to another to 
which they are better adapted. This 
taking the square peg from the round 
hole, of course, makes for greater effi- 
ciency and skill. 

Still a later outgrowth of the Schmid- 
lapp Fund endeavors is the model apart- 
ments forworking women recently erected 
in some of Cincinnati’s suburbs through 
Mr. Schmidlapp’s generosity and Miss 
Campbell’s energy. These were in an- 
swer to the housing problem of Cincin- 
nati. Many of the homes from which 
Miss Campbell’s girls came were in 
wretched districts conducive to neither 
health nor morals. A majority of the 
workers are lone girls attracted to Cin- 
cinnati as a place to get work. Now, 
where could these girls live decently, com- 
fortably and enjoyably for a small sum? 
There were no such places in Cincinnati. 
Miss Campbell saw no reason why there 
could not be. So she set out to have 
them; and shegot them, asshe getsevery- 
thing else. 

She selects the matrons in charge, and 
she knows the inner housekeeping secrets. 
These “comfy” little homes are so popu- 
lar that they are now being erected in 
nearly all of Cincinnati’s suburbs. 


ONSERVATIVE Cincinnati smashed 
all precedent in 1911, and nominated 
a woman to the Board of Education. 
Miss Campbell was the woman. She 
won that election by one of the biggest 
votes ever given to a candidate-at-large 
or Cincinnati’s School Board. She is 
Not only the first woman to hold public 
office in Cincinnati, but has the additional 
honor of being the first to receive the vote 
of a President of the United States, as 
Mr. Taft’s vote helped to elect her. 
Shortly after her election the question 
of extending the “Cincinnati idea” of 
Cincinnati University to the public 
Schools came up. Through this plan boys 
While at work are able through special 
schools to continue their education along 
Vocational lines. The Cincinnati shops ¢ 


Miss Edith Campbell 


readily codperated with 
the School Board and vo- 
cational continuation 
schools for boys were 
established. 

Then Miss Campbell 
came forward and put be- 
fore the Board a prop- 
osition for continuation 
schoolsforgirls. The Board 
was apathetic. But Miss 
Campbell’s dream had to 
be accomplished. She en- 
listed the women’s clubs of 
the city. They realized 
that Miss Campbell knew 
what she was talking 
about. She put facts be- 
fore them, not theories. 
The result is that Cincin- 
nati’s working girls have 
their schools now, and 
those schools are setting the 
pace for industrial schools 
all over the country. 


LL through the Middle 
West Miss Campbell 
is recognized as an au- 
thority on progressive educational matters. Her 
efficiency has been so thoroughly demonstrated 
that last autumn Governor Cox chose her as a 
member of the School Survey Commission. Again 
she is the first woman to hold such position. That 
Commission reported its state-wide investigations 
in a special session of the Ohio Legislature. Laws 
have since been enacted which bid fair to revolu- 
tionize education in the rural schools of Ohio, and 
to make the “‘little red schoolhouse”’ a potent force 
in social betterment. 

The foregoing are a few of the things in which 
Miss Campbell has made good. All she has ac- 
complished would fill a book. Quite a record for 
one little woman, isn’t it? For she is little, and it 
is the wonder of all just where in that frail little 
body she conceals the energy that does things. 


Like Mother Used to Make 


ISS Vernetta Hinde 
M had always “‘loved 

to cook,” so when 
family misfortunes made it 
necessary for her to earn 
her living she turned to 
cooking as the means 
whereby to do it. That 
was in the early days of 
domestic science, but some 
philanthropist en- 
dowed an institute in St. 
Louis, called ‘‘The 
Oreade,”’ where the new 
science should be taught. 
Miss Hinde entered and 
took the course, finishing 
with honors. The day she 
received her certificate she 
had a letter from the prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Insti- 
tute of St. Louis asking 
her to take charge of the 
lunch room where they 
served the girls their mid- 
day meal. St. Mary’s In- 
stitute had, a few years 
before, put in some 
domestic-science courses, 
and it had dawned on the management that it 
was poor policy to teach one thing in the classroom 
and demonstrate another in the lunch room. 

Miss Hinde accepted. They told her to expect 

seventy-five girls to luncheon the first day. She 
had several hundred. That afternoon she went 
downtown and increased her equipment. Of course 
the menu was limited, but she made it a point that 
each item on it should be as nearly as possible a 
“whole food,” with the result that mothers told 
her at the end of the year that this was the first 
time their daughters had been able to go through 
the whole year without a tonic. 


OR six years Miss Hinde operated this lunch 
room, and then she decided that a downtown 
lunch room ought to do formen what the St. Mary’s 


A Woman 


O THAT ever- 
growing public 
which has turned 

a listening ear to ac- 
counts of the “other 
half”? and its living, 
Mrs. Albion Fellows 
Bacon is known as a 
‘housing expert.’”’ She 
has earned her title. It 
is she who is primarily 
responsible for the pas- 
sage of Indiana’sfamous 
housing law. And it 
happened in this wise: 

For ten years Mrs. 
Bacon had been actively 
interested in ‘charity 
work” in the city of 
Evansville, where she 
lives. She went among 
the poor in their homes, 
and the longer she 
worked the more hope- 
less her efforts seemed 
to be. Within she found 
dark, crowded rooms, 
and out in the yards 
piles of decaying refuse. 
Babies crawled content- 
edly through the filthy 
yards. Their mothers 
assured Mrs. Bacon that 
they could do no better. 
No one came regularly 
to collect waste matter 
and there was no room 
for it inside. 

At first these details 
impressed Mrs. Bacon 
as being in the main 
disagreeable, but as the 
time passed she began to feel a personal responsi- 
bility for them. She began inquiring if something 
could not be done about it. The Mayor of the city 
assured her that something could be done. There 
was a new building ordinance to be passed, and if 
Mrs. Bacon would write out sections covering what 
she thought ought to be in it, he would help to get 
them passed. 

Mrs. Bacon accepted, although her duties as a wife 
and mother and Christian had not included the 
writing of city ordinances. She wrote to the cities 
which might be expected to have building ordi- 
nances to secure a recipe for hers. When she had 
carefully adapted the ordinances she secured to the 
peculiar needs of her city she tremblingly sent them 
to Councils. And there they stayed, while days and 
weeks and months flew by and the poor continued 
to live as they had always done. 


OME women would have stopped then and there, 
but not Mrs. Bacon. She had begun to study the 
housing matter. She had found that a city ordinance 
would not do all she wanted done anyhow—a state 
law would be necessary. She planned her work along 
two distinct lines: On the one hand she sent to every 
state in the Union and to several foreign countries 
for housing laws. When they came she sat and 
studied them thoroughly. On the other hand she 
began systematically to visit slums in Indiana, and 


Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon 


she found slums aplenty 
in small towns as well as 
in cities. Families of six 
and eight lived in tiny 
huts of one room, withno 
sanitary conveniences, 
overcrowded —with 
acres of country about 
them. 

It was plain that Indi- 
ana needed a_ housing 
bill. Mrs. Bacon wrote 
it. Then she tried to get 
someone to present it to 
the Legislature. Butthe 
various organizations, 
that cordially indorsed 
it, returned it to her 
promptly as her bill, and 
in the end she went to 
Indianapolis with the bill 
tucked under her arm. 

She carried also a 
package of pictures of 
old houses and alleys, 
nicely mounted on white 
cardboard and decorated 
with sketches which she 
drew to point the moral. 
These pictures she hung 
in the legislative halls on 
long lines of cord, and 
invited the legislators to 
view a very soiled “‘ state 
wash.” 


NTHEen4<, aftera bit- 

ter fight, led by pros- 
perous landlords whose 
incomes would be re- 
duced if Mrs. Bacon’s 
reforms went into effect, 
the bill passed by one vote. Then Mrs. Bacon 
returned to help pass the ordinances for Evansville 
and to get at the more difficult task of enforcing 
them. 

She found that, more than law and ordinance, pub- 
lic sentiment was needed. So she began a campaign 
of education. She secured speakers on housing, she 
arranged her ‘‘state wash”’ as lantern slides. She 
held meetings whenever possible, speaking herself 
when she could not secure a speaker. Evansville 
began to clean up a little. Some kindly landlords 
whitewashed walls and put on hall doors. A few 
tenements actually came down and one man erected 
a row of model houses. 

Meanwhile the constitutionality of the first law 
was questioned. Mrs. Bacon found herself forced to 
fight again for its safety; and as she did so she 
determined to win not only this victory, but to see 
the first law, which applied only to cities of the first 
class, extended to all the cities of the state. Slums 
and overcrowding were to be found in the smallest 
villages. 

It took two years to do this, and Mrs. Bacon did 
not work alone. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs organized a Committee on Housing and made 
Mrs. Bacon chairman. The Indiana Housing Asso- 
ciation was organized and made Mrs. Bacon its 
secretary. Today she is recognized nationally as a 
‘*housing expert.” 
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Miss Vernetta Hinde 


Institute lunch room had 
done for girls. She found 
the third floor of a down- 
town office building large 
and light enough for her 
purpose. Then she spent 
just as little money as pos- 
sible on her equipment, 
and most of that in mak- 
ing the place ‘beautifully 
clean,” to use her own 
words. She had the walls 
merely calcimined and 
the wood painted, and 
bought only cheap chairs 
and tables. Second, every 
cent that a man would 
have spent on advertising 
shespent onfood. Indeed, 
when she bought her first 
meat order the butcher 
assured her she could never 
make. money out of a 
restaurant if she sold food 
of that quality. But she 
had determined that her 
food should be her adver- 
tisement.’ She has always 
put every cent she could 
afford into the quality of her food. And it has paid. 
The day she opened she had eighty customers, men 
in the building who came “‘ because it was conven- 
ient.’””, Nowshe serves on an average five hundred 
guestsaday. Andthe foodbrought them. In five 
days the room was on a paying basis. 

Miss Hinde gives the best food she can afford, 
buys the best quality of everything, makes each 
item on the bill-of-fare as nearly as possible a 
“whole food,” and either makes it herself or has 
it made by the assistants she has trained herself, 
“just as it would be at home.” She has never 
employed a “professional cook.’’ She takes 
untrained but “‘ willing, strong women who want to 
learn,” and teaches them. 

The St. Louis Lunch Room employs fifty-five 
workers, all women. These women are not em- 
ployed to do certain tasks. They are 
engaged to ‘“‘give their time,’’ and they 
go from one task to another. ‘‘ Nothing 
is so deadly,’ says Miss Hinde, ‘‘as to 
do the same work until it becomes 
mechanical. I want the girls to put in- 
terest and thought into their work.” 
Therefore she changes them from one 
thing to another. One may wash dishes 
for a while, then she may be put to mak- 
ingtoast. Miss Hinde teaches her helpers 
what she herself believes: that what 
makes work noble is the amount of serv- 
ice it renders and that all work is noble 
that does serve. 


COPYRIGHT BY 
GERHARD SISTERS 


ER women all like their work. They 

adore Miss Hinde. It is not surpris- 
ing that she has gathered together a class 
of women who would nct seek work in 
other lunch rooms. In the dining room 
the same spirit prevails. The other 
partner, Miss Wall, is in entire charge of 
that. She employs the waitresses and 
supervises the service. She knows her 
women and inspires them with the same 
ideals that Miss Hinde gives the kitchen 
women. 

This lunch room has a well-equipped 
emergency hospital. I asked if it was 
customary to have such a thing in a 
lunch room. “I don’t know,” answered 
Miss Hinde. ‘‘I’ve never been in another 
lunch room. I had it because it seemed 
best for the girls.” 

Miss Hinde markets each day and 
settles all her bills by the week. In her 
small storeroom I saw less than in a 
small private-house storeroom. But one 
rarely sees a store-closet so neat and 
orderly. This neatness and order impress 
one throughout the establishment. The 
kitchen, even after five hundred people 
have been served in three hours, is not 
“mussed up.” This is because the 
kitchen is so logically arranged. 

The broiling ovens are back in one 
corner, out of the way of the other 
workers and where the odors are easily 
carried away by large hoods. Opposite 
them are the bread tables. Beyond, with 
a passageway between, is the dessert 
table, and adjoining that the salad table. 
These tables are like huge trays and 
every dish and pan is packed in ice. 
There is, also, a sandwich table, where 
two girls sit preparing the sandwiches as 
the orders come in, and a table where the 
hot dishes are kept. 


ISS HINDE uses hot water instead 

of hot plates, as it keeps things from 
becoming dry. The refrigerator is in a 
far corner, away from the meat ovens and 
the pastry and bread ovens, even though 
the use of gas for fuel keeps the kitchen 
moderately cool at all times. The sinks 
are away from all the food. During a 
meal every one has her station and works 
rapidly, but there is none of that breath- 
less haste that so wastes energy and 
upsets the mental atmosphere of a room. 
Never once during the hour I waited did 
I hear one impatient word. The atmos- 
phere of the kitchen of the St. Louis 
Lunch Room, like the spirit of the place, 
springs from the personalities of Miss 
Hinde and her third partner, Miss Wool- 
folk, who preside over every meal—cool, 
collected, yet friendly, human. 
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T such a time a mere man cannot be expected to lend much more help than happy 

smiles, proud glances and loving words. But the women who know—the 

. grandmothers-to-be—they provide the practical things, the caps, the socks, the 
bootees, the dresses—even the Ivory Soap! 


Yes, even the Ivory Soap, because the woman who has reared a family of her own 
knows how important it is to start right with the bathing of the baby and the washing of 
his clothes. She realizes that the tender little body must be bathed properly from the 
first if irritation of the skin is to be avoided. And that the dainty garments must be kept 
soft and sweet if baby is to look clean and feel comfortable. 


This same experience has shown that Ivory Soap is ideal for nursery use. 
appreciates the mildness and purity which make the daily Ivory bath harmless to the 
tenderest skin and enable the mother to wash safely and thoroughly the finest fabric 
in a baby’s layette. 
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An Editorial: By George Hodges, D. D. 


T HAPPENS to everybody almost every day. Sometimes in great 
] matters, sometimes in small, the course of human life goes wrong. Then 

we want to know how to make the best of it. How shall we go about it? 
The answer is simple: When you don’t get what you like, change what you 
get—that is, put something better in the place of it. 


FTEN the effect of things going wrong is to make pessimists. A pessi- 

mist has been aptly described as one who, being offered his choice 
between two possible evils, takes them both. He is pretty sure when the tide 
goes out that it will never come in again. When he gets what he doesn’t like 
he shakes his fist at it and hates it. And this particular detestation he 
extends to the universe at large. He dislikes the world. He has an uncom- 
plimentary opinion of the stars. All the eternal plans, as far as he can see, 
are in opposition to the happiness of man. His head aches, and the whole 
planet—as he thinks—aches with it. He is resolved to be miserable, and, 
since misery loves company, he shares his discomforts with the rest of the 
family. He is a mighty unpleasant person to live with. 

The trouble with the pessimist is lack of exercise. Sometimes what he 
needs is physical exercise: to get out into the open air and breathe: to use 
his arms and legs: to get honestly tired: to do something. The average 
pessimist is a sedentary person, who finds sufficient exercise in putting on and 
off his overshoes. A pessimist is rarely sunburned. He has a pale face, and 
his voice is in a minor key. He is right when he says that things are wrong, 
but the wrong is mostly under the roof of his own head. 


OMETIMES what the pessimist needs is social exercise. It comes in my 
way to attend a good many meetings of social workers. These people are 
engaged in the difficult task of helping their neighbors over hard places. They 
come into daily relation with the actual ills and sins of society. The materials 
for the construction of pessimistic views of life are at hand. But these people 
are not pessimistic. They are seldom discouraged. They are filled with hope 
and happiness. This is because they are occupied in changing the things they 
don’tlike. They are demonstrating beyond a doubt that the thing to do in the 
face of adverse conditions is tomake some contribution to their alteration. 

To complain of the character of the neighborhood, of the dullness of the 
town, of the depravity of local politics, of the inefficiency of public schools, of 
the condition of the streets, of the faults and offenses of society, is the idlest 
of employments and its result is empty dissatisfaction. It is an absolutely 
sure way to make one’s self miserable. But to set about even the most 
modest amendment, to codperate with others even in the humblest way, to 
accomplish something for the common good, is the straight road to peace of 
mind and abiding happiness. 

Of course all this applies to the ills which may be changed. 


UT now suppose that the situation is such as to forbid change. Here we 

are, and at least for the present we can better neither the situation nor 

ourselves. What then? Well, then, when you don’t get what you like, like 
what you get. 

You will say this is a heroic prescription. Itis. But it isno more than 
the word of Saint Paul when he spoke of ‘rejoicing in tribulation.” To 
rejoice in the midst of tribulation, even though the rejoicing be at first a 
forced and external matter, is an exaltation of the spirit over the flesh, and is 
as good as oil and wine. To rage against an injustice with which we may be 
treated, or to lament over an ache is simply to exaggerate every pain we 
have. Every ache then aches for two. Anybody may verify this by experi- 
ence. When we cry we but add grief to grief; when we smile, however sadly, 
we subtract. When, in the midst of distress, we give our minds to the distress, 
it festers like a fingered wound. But when we resolutely think of something 
else, or attend to some possible good side of our ill, we get immediate con- 
solatory results. We take our minds away from ourselves. 


ET, in order to enter into the genuine happiness which is possible in the 

midst of tribulation, we must feel in some measure the incentive of 
difficulty. 

Difficulty becomes an incentive when we perceive that it is a ¢est. We are 

to say to ourselves as we enter into it: ‘‘ Now I am being tested. Now I am 


to show of what sort! am. Is my true place with the cowards or with the 
heroes? Am I strong or am I weak? The hour has come and here am I to 
meet it; and, in meeting it, I shall reveal myself.” Then, if we succeed, we 
shall enter into the strong delight of the climber of the high mountain, who 


climbs not for exercise only, nor for the view from the top, nor for the satis-. 


faction of saying that he has done it, but for the pure joy of overcoming, for 
the happiness of encountering the difficulty successfully. And even if we 
fail, though we miss that joy, still wehave the profit of arevealing experience. 
We find where we are weak that we may amend and strengthen ourselves. 


IFFICULTY is translated into an incentive when we recognize it asa 

challenge. \t summons our energies. One time Saint Paul was on his 
way to Jerusalem, and in every town he was met by anxious friends who 
said: “You don’t want to go to Jerusalem. Bonds and imprisonment and 
worse await you there.’’ But they did not deter him for a moment. The 
difficulty was an appealing argument. Then as always he delighted in it. 
Danger attracted him. A hostile crowd with stones in their hands was his 
favorite congregation. Under such conditions he did his best. On he went into 
the difficult with anticipation. Difficulty is an incentive when we perceive 
that it offers us an opportunity. It enables us to increase our strength. For 
moral strength, like physical vigor, comes by exercise: strength of arm by 
lifting heavy burdens: strength of mind by solving complicated problems: 
strength of soul by mastering temptation. 

Thus the great achievements of the race have been accomplished, the 
discoveries made, the books written, the progress of society attained; not in 
the hot countries where the food drops from the trees and life is easy, but in 
those regions where the sky and the soil surround men’s lives with difficulty, 
and thereby develop them to do great deeds. And to this every hard lot in 
life is akin. It isa moral disadvantage to be altogether comfortable, to get 
good things without effort, to live in surroundings that are entirely congenial 
and satisfactory, and thus to be deprived of the beneficent influence of 
difficulty. In this way even a narrow life beset with monotony, a hard 
incessant task, a daily round of domestic drudgery, a circle of unappreciative 
acquaintance, may bea field of spiritual exercise. It may be a fertile place 
for the cultivation of the virtues. There is a fence about the farm, but there 
is no fence between the farm and the stars. 


HERE are three sentences, easy to remember, which bring these three 
advantages of difficulty into the briefest compass. 
One comes from old Epictetus: ‘Difficulties show what we are.”’ 
Another wWas a favorite maxim of Doctor Howe, of Boston, who, among 
other conquests of the difficult, taught Laura Bridgman, deaf, dumb and 
blind, how to communicate with her neighbors. Doctor Howe said: “ Diffi- 
culties are things to be overcome.”’ And Mrs. Julia Ward Howe told me 
that she never dared to remark to her husband that anything was impossible, 
for he would go straight off and do it. 
The third saying comes from Saint Augustine, by way of Longfellow's 
poetry: ‘ Difficulties are stumbling blocks which we are to use for stepping 
stones.” 


These heroic prescriptions apply to the more serious ills of life. 


HEN minor discomforts come to us good sense and good humor will 

commonly be found to be sufficient. Good’sense will teach us that 
what can’t be cured must be endured, and good humor will assist us to endure 
it cheerfully. We must go about our affairs with a serene mind; and, having 
the choice between being grieved and being amused, we will prefer comedy to 
tragedy. In the case of the lesser ills our happiness or unhappiness is mostly 
mental, like the weather. The weather, as far as it concerns us, is mainly in 
the sky of the mind. It is only in small part a matter of temperature or of 
humidity. The only important weather is the storm and sun of the soul. 
Anybody may elevate or depress the thermometer by twenty degrees by 
making much or little of the discomfort of the day. And on the other hand 
nothing is dull, unless we are dull ourselves. 


A D we are all the time determining the quality of life. When we don’t 
get what we like, we may like what we get. 
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the dull oaks, the duller pines, the little burnished 

stream that laughed all to itself down there amid the 
thickets. And there was nothing alive there except three 
coal-black crows beating slowly across the valley. 

Then the wolf came. At least he was there, standing just 
on the edge of the thicket, motionless, close to the stream. 
Once he lifted his head and sniffed at the breeze; then, lean, 
gaunt and gray, he slouched into the open, down to the 
stream, and drank. And suddenly his head was up. There 
had come no sound, no sight nor sign. But he knew, and 
slowly his head sank, his body stiffened, and he began to 
draw himself together. 

Presently, among the buttressed tree boles it was as if 
stars shone—only for a moment. Then there was a faintly 
burning gleam, a hint at something light, a ghost of a 
shadow, and it was gone and the wolf after it. It was, first, 
the eyes, then the vanishing light rump, of a roe deer. 

The silence of evening still lay upon the oaks and the pines, 
the deep valley and the polished stream; not a living thing, 
it seemed, existed there; but the twigs were still swaying 
where the wolf had passed, and up above, among those but- 
tressed tree boles, bodies showed and a twig cracked. It was 
Russian skirmishers, advancing cautiously. 

There was a pause while the mencame down tothe stream. 
Thena young officer crept off cautiously downhill, along the 
stream, alone, until finally, on the edge of cover, he pulled 
out his prism binoculars and searched the opposite hill across 
the gorge. Hesaw the scattered plantation of young growth 

_with bushes and bracken between, the dark fir wood and a 
pigeon flying over it—nothing there. He searched the bare 
ground above, broken and unshorn—nothing but a galloping 
wolf there. He scanned most carefully the sharp-cut crest 
of the hill above that—nothing save the vanishing hinder 
half of a roe deer there. 

Then he crept back to his men, spoke swiftly, and one of 
them, turning on his knees, signaled back with his extended 
arms: ‘‘ No enemy in sight.’” A messenger took the signal 
and translated it to a field telegraphist, who flashed it to the 
general at headquarters a mile or so away. The army, it 
seemed, could advance across the valley with safety. 

Down the slope slid the wolf on the trail of the roe deer. 
He seemed to take the rough ground, the bowlders, the 
long grass, the deep-yawning thickets, the hollows, the low 
branches as if it were alla racetrack. Nothing appeared to 
check him. Nothing could stop him. He just kept on at his 
easy, loose, leggy wolf’s lope, head down, tongue lolling, nose 
glued to the scent of the beast which, of course, he had long 
lost sight of, for the roe is the most clever of all deer in the 
hunt, up to every trick of the trade and as difficult to run 
down as a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The wolf ran mutely, only making an anxious little whim- 
per, as a dog will hunting a rabbit, when he was checked 
where the roe had run back on her own trail, or galloped in 
circles, or flown—jump would be too clumsy a word to use in 
regard to the fairy roe—from side to side, or leaped over a 
fallen tree trunk and leaped back again. But if the roe was 
a past master in playing with her pursuer and in laying the 
most puzzling trail on earth, the wolf was a past master, too, 
in unraveling trails, and although-brought often to a check, 
was never actually at fault for more than a few seconds. 


“Tite silence of evening lay upon the whole scene—upon 


P THE hill he loped, long and low, till at last he came to 

the scattered plantation of young growth, with bushes 
and bracken between, as I have said; and here a strange 
thing happened. The trail suddenly broke where the little 
deer had made a great startled leap and then executed a 
wide bend, evidently at full speed. 

Next moment the wolf was sitting on his bushy tail in his 
effort to stop rather more than instantly, and there was a 
good reason. He was looking through the bushes and bracken 
straight at the helmets and shoulders and packs of a regi- 
ment of German infantry, lying on their stomachs, 

And at that moment the binoculars of the young Russian 
officer, on the slope opposite, were focused on that very spot 
and saw—as we are aware—nothing. 

The fraction of time that the moe took to grasp the situa- 
tion and to check and get into his stride again was about as 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


long as we should take to wink. Nobody saw him and he 
made no sound. But then nobody saw the roe either and she 
made no sound. They were, you see, wild things and always 
at war, and that is where they differed from the troops. They 
had a highly perfected system of not being seen. They had 
to have; otherwise they could never have survived to be 
there at all. 

At the end of the young plantation the wolf took up the 
trail again and hunted it into the wood. He had one ear 
cocked behind him and one in front. Certainly he was ill 
at ease, but he could scarcely be more on the alert than usual, 
because that would seem impossible. 

Anyway, he did not sit down on his tail a second time 
when, in the heart of the wood, another gap in the trail told 
where the little deer had given a second leap of fear to one 
side. He merely swerved, and, without as much as a frac- 
tional pause, continued his way at slightly increased speed, 
on a wide detour. There were reasons—I don’t know quite 
how many, but some hundreds—and the wolf had seen 
them: a regiment of Uhlans, standing silently to their horses, 
in a series of glades in the wood. 

And at that moment the binoculars of the young Russian 
officer on the far side of the gorge opposite were searching 
over that very wood, and had seen “‘ nothing there.”’ 

The wolf rediscovered the trail on the far side of the wood 
and carried it along again across the broken bare ground. 
But his heart was in his mouth and his tail between his legs 
the last half of the way. He fairly flew over the ground like 
a hunted cat, and he only went forward because it seemed 
no more risky than going back. The trail zigzagged like a 
snail’s track, and there were good reasons, for at every 
swerve he noted a pit, carefully screened by cut brushwood, 
and inevery pit, out of the tail of his quick eye he had time 
to see the tops of the helmets of German artillery soldiers 
and the grinning mouth of a field gun—all staring across the 
gorge together. 

And even at that instant the binoculars of the young 
Russian officer, reconnoitering in advance on the far slope, 
saw only him—the wolf—and nothing else. 

Though he might have been no more than a fleeting cloud 
shadow, the wolf feared that the helmets in the pit might 
have seen him, and fear lent him speed. He fairly tucked up 
his tail and ran for it, going over the bare top of the hill like a 
hunted cat over a wall. All thought of the quarry had van- 
ished from his brain—for a time anyway. The next instant 
he was sliding forward with doubled body, all four legs stuck 
out in front and his tail waving wildly in the dust. He had 
almost run bang into the roe deer, coming back up the hill 
toward him, going like a six-inch shell. 


ye that was not the point. He knew it when the little 
deer, taking no more heed of him than to execute a light- 
ning zigzag to let him by, shot straight on back over the 
hilltop. When the hunted fear not the hunter it is time for 
the hunter to look to himself—man or some great calamity 
must be nigh. 

Asa matter of fact the point was a battery of howitzers— 
all crews standing to the guns, and nothing hidden this time 
in any way, because the hill hid them—set out in a nice neat 
line some little way down the slope, which on this side was 
perfectly bare and ran down to a road. 

Did that wolf sit down to howl or scratch or admire the 
view? No, sir; he removed. That is, he was gone, and 
the manner of his going was so instantly instant that he 
and the roe deer crossed the skyline, going back by the peril- 
ous way they had come, almost together; and it did not need 
a chorus of file-edged German laughter at their heels to hurry 
them. After all,a wolf is but a wolf, and a roe deer is but a 
deer, and neither the wolf nor the deer was designed by 
Nature to haveanything at all to do with modern civilized (?) 
warfare. What would you? 

The Russian general received the message, ‘‘No enemy 
in sight,’’ when he was, as has been said, but a mile from the 
skirmish line. He glared through his powerful prisms down 
to the gorge. Then, instead of giving the order to advance, 
as every officer expected, he—shook his head. 

The next instant the general was whirling in his car to the 
point of reconnaissance, and on the way he was trying to 
think what he would do if he were in the enemy’s place. He 
thought and—shook his head again. 

Then he crept down through the skirmish line and, almost 
on hands and knees, joined the young officer, who had 
returned to his point of vantage behind the bushes lower 
down. Ah, but that was a Man-gthat Russian general! In 
his spare time before the war, when he was not studying to 
hunt Germans, he was a famous hunter of big game. Behind 
the bushes he put up his binoculars and stared at the slope 
anew, and the first thing he saw was the wolf and the roe 
deer, almost neck and neck, coming down over the broken 
ground toward the wood, as if all the unemployed demons of 
the nether regions were at their heels. 

And then he laughed ! 

He knew that wild beast . and their prospective prey do 
not race thus, so to speak, almost arm in arm, without 
something powerful in the form of a fright to shake them off 
their bed-plates, as it were. And what would frighten them 
to forget their instincts in that-way? Swift as thought the 
general reviewed them in his brain: fire, flood, earthquake 
and—man. Ah!—and man. Just so. Not one man, either, 
probably. 

Then the general crept back to the skirmish line and spoke 
swiftly; it sounded rather like the remarks of an angry 
leopard. And before he had reached his car the order, 
‘* Aéroplanes will ascend,” had been signaled back from the 
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spot, and the field telegraph was flashing it to the 
corps, miles behind. 

The gray wolf reached the wood, dodging all in and oy 
between the masked pits, each with its grinning gun and its 
cluster of helmets pointing at the far slope, like a quickly 
drawn, flickering gray line; and another line, the roe deer 
took to the wood, too, only twenty yards away. Neither 
stopped to ask questions. Neither wished to avoid or ty 
meet the other. Cover was what they most ardently desired 
and cover was what they found in the wood. Peace also they 
craved, but peace the wood did not give. : 

The wolf, crouched low among the bracken, tongue lolling, 
ears cocked, peering about, was aware of the stamping of an 
impatient horse somewhere among the shades, of the champ- 
ing on a bit somewhere else, of a snort in another place, and 
of low voices that started a hidden wild boar into a grunting 
crashing, precipitate retreat. 


flying 


ND at that moment the Russian general, hidden among 
the scattered trees and bushes on the far slope, was 
creeping back to the skirmish line. 

The wolf turned and slunk aslant the slope among the 
tree boles—a nearly invisible outline in the semi-twilight that 
always reigned among the trees. Then, peering under a bush 
into a glade ahead, he had a very nice view of a spurred top- 
boot at about two yards range and—the wolf had spun on 
himself and evaporated before you could cry ‘‘Oh, my!” 

The wolf turned and slunk aslant the slope another way, 
till a bush in front of him became suddenly violently 
agitated, and, looking up, he beheld a horse. browsing while 
he had the chance, as cavalry chargers soon learn to do ina 
campaign. The wolf retired, like a miser when the hat comes 
around. After all, it was no business of his. Men alive and 
sound, except as plagues to be avoided, never were profitable 
business of his. Men wounded or dead—well, what would 
you? He had to live somehow, not being born a vegetarian. 

The man who invents a silent aéroplane engine will as- 
suredly makea fortune; or the man will who gets hold of the 
patent. The wolf heard the unmistakable droning throb— 
a sound not unknown to his ears since the war started—and 
he stopped, staring about. I don’t know why the noise 
should affect him so, save that he did not seem able rightly 
to tell where it was, and animals—not birds—seldom look 
up. Next he broke into a loose trot, threading the maze as 
a city clerk does thick traffic, and fate ordained that this 
time he should look up. 

What he beheld was a Russian military aéroplane, as if it 
were a butterfly, cross a gap in the delicate, frosted tracery 
of top twigs high overhead; and he dropped so instantly and 
utterly flat that the ground might have been slid from under 
his very feet in that moment. 

But perhaps it was not, after all, the aéroplanes—others 
had also appeared in the sky—that acted upon him thus. 
It may truly have been another thing that happened in that 
instant too. 

The report of a heavy, German field gun shook the quiet, 


echoing wood like a clap of thunder, rolled all around the. 


neighboring hills, and died in faraway grumblings. Came 
then the shriek of a shrapnel shell, and the burst—and the 
drone of the first aéroplane rose an octave or so, as the hum 
of a wasp does when it is angry. But it was too late. The 
aéroplanes had seen all—everything—and had signaled 
everything back. The Germans feared as much. That is 
why they fired. 

Then came clap on clap of gun thunder from the sunken 
pits on the broken ground up above the wood, and the hum 
of the aéroplanes rising higher and higher. And then—and 
then, without a second to prepare one for the shock, there 
erupted an infernal thudding, pounding, shattering roar 
from across the gorge, on or behind the opposite slope. It 
was the Russian guns, batteries of °em, which had come into 
action, knowing, thanks to the aéroplanes—that is, to the 
general—that is, to the wolf—just precisely where to fire on 
the nice, tight little force of the enemy, so deftly hidden and 
arranged to ambush and cut up the Russians. 


OTHING that I can tell you would describe the sound of 

those gunsinaction; nothing that I can imagine would fit 
in tocompare with it. Heaven knows what the wolf thought, 
or if he thought! Anyway, for the space of a few minutes he 
did not move. Then he saw several things happening 50 
quickly that they all appeared to come about at once. 

He saw a tree behind him half vanish in a cloud of smoke 
and burst into flames; he saw—now he was on his fect and 
racing hard downhill—in a glade an awful tangled confusion 
of men and horses: a plunging, snorting; pounding whirl, 
vainly trying to mount and get away from the shells that 
were vomiting stabs of flame and thick smoke all among 
them; he saw, ashechecked himself fora moment on the edge 
of the wood, little bursting puffs, as it were of cotton wo00!, 
all here and there among the sparse scrub and slight p!anta- 
tion; beheld men spring in rows and ranks and masses from 
the bracken and brushwood, and start to run uphill; watch 
the shells suddenly puff out among them, and, as the smoke 
drifted, saw that there was only fiercely burning bracket 
and no men where the smoke had been; and saw the waves 
of men rushing upward split into gaps, the gaps widen, the 
men stumble and never get up again; and heard, as it were 
in a dream, the neighing and screaming of horses, shouts, 
curses, and reverberations of explosions, as the artillery 
the open ground above vainly tried to clear itself from the 
sunken pits, that were no longer a secret, but a death trap- 
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A Little Story of Jim 


Who Live in the Suburbs 
By Kenneth B. Clarke 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KR. M. CRUSEY 


LARM, speaking generally, is the first 
waking impression of men that commute, 
whether it be the soul-tattering blast of the 
tin clock or merely the inherent fear of 
missing the seven fifty-eight. Six mornings 
each week it convulses the suburban cover- 
let and an army of commuters is roused to 
nose the grindstone. On the seventh day 
it serves as the foil for a delicious nuzzling 

| in pillows; the army, as one man, salutes 
the morning with a somnolent licking of the chops, the sound 
of soft cluckings, the motion of contented swallowings—and 
sleeps. On rainy Sundays, when the windows sound with 
whishing swipes of wind-flung drops and the eave troughs 
urgle, the army heaves itself deeper into its covers and 
salutes more unctuously. 

One such morning the besetting dread brought Cameron 
to his elbow, and from force of habit he groped in squint- 
lidded search for his watch; but, remembering the day, he 
eased his six feet of length into his warm wallow and wrapped 
the covers tightly over his shoulder, dragging up sheet, 
blanket and quilt by the roots; then, with a childlike sigh, 
he furled them all about him in one mighty, revolving sweep, 
unveiling at his side a dainty figure in airy relief like a pink 
and white cameo on the face of a shell. 

Clutching futilely at her gauzy nightrobe the uncovered 
figure rose on one arm and surveyed the devastation. 

“Jim Cameron—you grampus!”’ 

“N’-unh, nis ’s Sunday!’ came a muffled murmur in 
acknowledgment. 

An hour later, while dallying over the breakfast prepara- 
tions, she heard him whooping a song to the accompaniment 
of the noisy torrent of his bath water. Buoyantly he entered 
the breakfast room. Then he paused, with operatic ges- 
tures, to sniff the muffin and coffee odors which greeted 
him, blissfully ignorant of the attentiveness with which they 
had been timed to the progressive sequence of sounds from 
above. 

“How’s little ‘Up-an’-at-’Em’ this morning?’’ he asked, 
reaching for the newspaper beside his napkin; then, while 
rapidly scanning the headlines: ‘“‘Why didn’t you stick 
around a while this morning? Best snoozing you ever saw.” 

“Yes, I saw it. It was magnificent.’’ The piquant little 
head tossed in scornful affirmation. ‘‘And, Jim Cameron, 
either we are going to have twin beds or I’m going to get 
asleeping-bag. I’d just as soon sleep with a—a wallopus!” 


N REPLY, nor even any attention from the brother of the 
“wallopus.” The headlines were all-absorbing: ‘‘ Petro- 
grad Affirms Victorious Russian Advance.—Berlin States 
Russian Offensive Has Been Crushed.— Paris, SATURDAY— 
Night official statement says: Nothing of importance to 
report.’’ Here was a good one. ‘‘Returns to the Attack— 
Senator Corcoran Dips His Pen in the Gall and Replies to 
Editorial Tirade From Tennessee.’’ That should be saved 
for an undisturbed revel later on. 

“Well, Rose o’ the Rancho,” he began in a genially brisk 
manner, ‘what have we here? Muffins, coffee, bacon, 
mackerel! Hooroo!”’ 

Ah, these Sundays! 
The unfettered 
seventh part of life! 
An aura of serenity 
and complete satis- 
faction emanated 
from the breakfast 
table and enveloped 
Jim Cameron in un- 
dulating waves of 
placid contentment. 
He leaned back in a 
long incline from ex- 
tended heels to hands 
clasped behind his 
head and viewed the 
disordered array of 
dismantled dishes; 
then his eyes lifted and 
rested in a charmed 
smile upon the brown 
eyes which smiled 
back at him with 
the tender repose 
of a one-year 
bride. ‘‘This is 
great work, little «S 


wife !’’ 


7 EANING—a 
compliment to 

the providers, or com- 
ment upon your 
Prowess as a con- 
sumer? It looks like 
the sack of a fair white 
city. Art stayed 
Withal, my lord? 
Then listen!” With 
elaborate impressive- 
ness she placed her 
elbows on the table 
and recorded her items 
on the tips of small, 
trim fingers: “Clothes 
rod to be put up in closet of guest room; tighten handles of 
White bureau; mend hinge on laundry tub; call up Danny 
, €geman about man toclean out furnace; do something about 
rain in kitchen sink for Katy; and the door bell needs : 

Oh, I say, Bet! Have a heart!” 

Se door bell needs whatever you do to make it go. An 
tput's Work, and then you may play while Katy and I repair 
oe defenses. But after dinner—I will tell you that, after 


ener. Now, shoo!’’ And she flirted her hands at him in 
ight dismissal. 


“*You’re Such a— Such a Driver, Bet! I’d as Soon be Married 


to a Section Boss a 


Cameron sat regarding 
her with a look of happy 
amusement rippling on an 
undercurrent of adoring ap- 
praisement. She was so 
small, so fine and soft in line 
and texture, so debonair in 
spirit and yet so absurdly 

ractical and competent and 
in earnest about this play life 
which she reared about him. 
As she passed his chair she 
made an ineffectual attempt 
to elude his darting grab for 
her, was scooped up in the 
clutch of his great hands and 
plumped down upon his lap. 
**You’re such a—such a 
driver, Bet! I’d as soon be 
married to a section boss”’; 
and he shut his eyes before 
the pummeling of her fists. 


LIZABETH left him,and 
presently he heard her 
upstairs beating up the pil- 
lows and busily restoring 
order in the bedroom. Katy 
came in to remove the dishes, 
anda flood of uncouth sounds 
obtruded from the kitchen. 
Outside the rain poured dis- 
mally. Herose fromthe table 
and wandered into the living 
room, where he filled a pipe 
and casually scanned Senator 
Corcoran’s article in the paper. But the consciousness of a 
waiting duty distracted hisattention. Insome subtle way the 
first smooth flow of his Sunday had been unduly ruffled by 
the flock of trifling jobs which had descended upon it. He 
resented the fact that they were so trifling. 

Clothes rod, furnace man, hinge on tub, bureau handles, 
kitchen sink, door bell! He sorted over his tasks and 
arranged them in order of least resistance, beginning with 
the phone call to Danny Hegeman. 

By the time dinner was announced Elizabeth had gone 
over the house and wrought snug, clean composure from the 
havoc of Jim’s morning toilet; also, she had baked a cake, 
written three letters and audited her accounts for the pre- 
ceding week. 

‘“‘Come, Jim,” she hailed the coatless martyr as he passed 
on his way to the cellar, ‘‘get washed up! Dinner is almost 
ready.” 

Jim was very dirty. He clutched an assortment of ama- 
teurish tools and wore a soiled handkerchief wrapped about 
a bruised thumb. “Is it so late?’’ he asked. ‘I was just 
going to fix the bell.”’ 

“Jim, do you mean you've not finished yet?’’ 

“All but the bell 
and the sink. Han- 
dles, hinge, clothes 
pole and furnace 
man—all done.” 

“How do you do it, 
Jimsy? The regular 
ways of dawdling a 
Sunday are many and 
devious, but you seem 
to discover new pos- 
sibilities each week.” 

“Well, great cat 
and little kitty! This 
idea of being electri- 
cian, plumber, steam- 
fitter and general 
contractor aftera hard 
week of 

“Oh, run along 
with you and clean up 
quickly. What’s the 
matter with your 
thumb?” 

“‘Let’s see— 


Little Jim Cameron 
Had a job, hammerin’, 
Allon a Sabbath Day; 
He stuck out his thumb 
And—and hit it— 


Wait a minute now— 


And hit it kerplumb; 
Good-by, Dolly Gray.”’ 


sought 
the Morris chair 
with that typically 
Sunday, let-down, 
filled-up feeling which 
is the sequel of a good 
dinner in agreeable 
company. He per- 
formed with great de- 
liberation the rites 
connected with the 
Sunday-dinner cigar; at last holding the match up to languid 
observation while it slowly burned out its length. He turned 
to his paper, and, as a safeguard, put that part of it concerning 
Senator Corcoran under his leg as he glimpsed through the 
rest of it. Finally, surrounded by a semicircle of the dis- 
carded sections, he recrossed his knees, readjusted himself 
to the cushions and gave full heed to the wrathful senator. 

Can anyone explain the certainty with which interrup- 
tions are timed to periods of greatest absorption? When 
Elizabeth came in upon Jim he was hard at it. His eyes were 

(Page 7) 


“*Oh, Run Along With 
You and Clean Up 
Quickly. What’s the 
Matter With Your 
Thumb?’” 


the attic. And you’re quite fretty because —— 


intent with the gleam of partisan pride in his champion; his 
lips were set in a fixed smile over the inimitable Irish fluency 
of scathing denunciation; his teeth were clenched upon the 
tortured remains of his cold cigar. A man would have read 
the signs and would have kept sympathetic silence; but 
Elizabeth trod in unmindfully, as unfearful angels should. 
“Jimsy?’” “Jimsy!”’ Jimsy!!” 

The first and second call dropped soundlessly upon Jim’s 
ears. The third reached him as a vibration against some 
subconscious layer of resistance, and his hand motioned 
blindly in the general direction of the disturbance. 

Elizabeth stopped by Jim’s side, fondling the hand which 
she assumed had been raised to her in greeting. ‘‘The last 
time you squirmed out of it, Jimmy, you said we would clear 
up the attic on some very rainy Sunday. Just gaze out there 
at that deluge.” 

The rain drove steadily in a murky slant across the win- 
dows. A hush of shut-in, Sunday afternoon depression filled 
the room and was intensified by Cameron’s silent absorption 
in the column before him. 

“You said you would like to hear it on the roof. You said 
there was something so snug and attic-y about mussing in an 
attic ona rainy Sunday. It would take you back to the good 
old Oh, Jim, Jim! Put down that abominable paper 
and look at me, or I shall yell and bite.” 

“Yes, yes, yes! What is it?’”’ 

“Tt’s about the attic, and me, and—everything. This 
slumpy way of squandering Sundays is perfectly maddening.” 


HE look which Cameron flashed upon her was not all 

impatience. In it lingered the glow of emotions stirred 
by the senator’s eloquent ire. It breathed battle, and the 
astonished Elizabeth first marveled, then misunderstood, 
then roused her dogs of war. 

““You pour yourself into that chair and stick like a mold 
of gelatin. You do it every Sunday. All the little things 
we might do together are either too soon after dinner or too 
late before supper, or too something else.”’ 

““Now, now, Bet! The trouble with you is 

“Q-o-oh, me! Certainly the trouble is with me.” 

“What I wanted to say was—the trouble with your system of 
life isthat you want to everlastingly tinker with the machinery 
of living. You never leave her put so we can get in and ride.” 

“‘ And what I want tosay is—your trouble is that you won’t 
consider that there isany machinery. Ifsomeone isn’t always 
making things go, just find a down grade and coast. And 
being married to that sort of man is like being the other wheel 
on an axle; when one sticks to a rut the other has to.” 

““Whuck! Pseeeooo! Puncture on my side!” 

““Now joke about it. First get angry; then make me 
appear the disagreeable one by mocking me with your silly, 
silly joking.” 

“| didn’t get angry. You were the 

“You were angry. You looked at me hatefully because I 
asked for a little attention. You idle away an entire morn- 
ing which might be spent in reading; then you make me coax 
through the back of a newspaper for the pleasure of your 
company from three to six. You ——”’ 

“Oh, now, listen a minute, Bet. There’s a special article 
here Say! That’s pretty good about my idling away 
an entire morning. You saddle me with eighteen or twenty 
odd jobs and then speak of my taking a dreamy vacation. 
After I’ve rebuilt two stories and the cellar of the darned 
house all morning, you want me to spend the afternoon on 


” 


” 


” 


Elizabeth waited a moment in silence; then, with shoul- 
ders and chin, she silently said something eloquent—all of 
which might have passed as a parting personality, had it not 
been for some deeper hurt which welled moistly into her eyes 
and drew a plaintive catch of breath through her parted lips. 
She looked unseeingly upon the sodden welter of the street 
and passed quietly to her room. 

Cameron resumed his paper, and, after hitching guiltily in 
his chair, read and repeatedly reread a haphazard paragraph 
without impression. Slowly the paper sagged into his lap, 
and his gaze remained widely fixed upon the space where 
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What I, a Woman, May Do Today That Yesterday I Could Not 


IFTEEN years ago, when I was a girl of 

twenty, my father said to me: “If you 
should ever meet with an accident, or 
be left alone in a strange city, or have 
to take a sudden journey alone where 
you are obliged to go to a hotel for the 
night, go into the ladies’ entrance of the 
hotel and ask to be directed to the draw- 
ing room. Ring fora bell boy and send 
your card to the room clerk. Let him 
register for you and assign you a room. 
In this way you avoid going among the 
men who are usually about a hotel office, and you are not so 
likely to be refused a room because you are a woman alone. 
Your card will tell the management exactly who you are, and 
this way of conducting yourself will tell them that you are 
a gentlewoman.” 

A few weeks ago I was summoned toa city a night’s jour- 
ney away from my own, to meet a prominent man on busi- 
ness—a trip as hurried and as necessary as many of the 
sudden trips business men make every day. I received the 
summons in the afternoon mail of the day before I had to 
leave, but I was giving a dinner that night and so had to wait 
until my guests had gone before I began my arrangements. 

At eleven o’clock, after the last guest had made his adieu, 
I went to my telephone. 

“A night letter to the Marathon Hotel,’’ I said: 


Reserve for Mrs. George Grayson a small suite, of parlor, bedroom 
and bath, for Friday. Wire reservation early Thursday morning. 


The “hotel management’? knew no more than you do 
about Mrs. George Grayson. But the reply telegram was 
telephoned to me before breakfast next morning: 


Suite reserved as ordered. MARATHON HOTtEL. 
I WENT to the bank for money I had earned myself; from 
there to the ticket office, where, among some ten or twenty 
men also buying tickets, I reserved my sleeper, bought my 
ticket and ordered the expressman to come for my trunk. I 
went to my train alone. Nobody paid any attention to me 
either in the crowded station or in the sleeper. I went to 
sleep and wakened in the city of my destination. I wasina 
hurry for my trunk, for in traveling alone I never carry a 
heavy bag, so I had my taxicab driver go to the baggage 
division of the station for my trunk, and, with it on the cab, 
I drove to the hotel. 

To the liveried giant who threw open my cab door I said: 
“T should like that trunk in my room, please, as soon as I get 
there myself.” 

“Tt shall be there, madam,”’ he answered, and passed me 
on to the doorman. 

I advanced through a crowded lobby, where the men 
paid absolutely no attention to me, to the desk where the 
room clerk, scarcely seeming to look at me, turned the regis- 
ter around for me to inscribe my name on, and then hunted 
up my reservation. 

The bell boy took the key the clerk handed him, and we 
passed down a long corridor crowded with loungers too busy 
to give us more than scant attention, and when we reached 
my rooms we found the porter waiting with my trunk. 

I bathed and dressed and had my breakfast in my room. 
With my breakfast tray came a vase of roses accompanied 
by a card with ‘The Compliments of the Hotel” on it. I 
thought of my father and of the possibility, fifteen years ago, 
of not being admitted to a hotel if you were ‘a woman 
alone.” The roses had the look of a pleasant attention to an 
honored guest. 

Presently I telephoned my ‘important man” that I was 
there. I had engaged my own drawing room that I might 
receive him as I would in my own home. Important 
business is not transacted in hotel corridors nor in public 
parlors, especially if it includes much conversation about 
ways and means, with the necessity to spread papers 
about on tables, and affix signatures that make these 
papers into contracts binding in a court of law. 

My “important man”’ talked an hour or two, went 
away to keep a luncheon appointment, and returned to 
finish our discussions. Because he was English I ordered 
ing at four, and we concluded our arrangements and 
he left. 


AVING transacted my business with satisfaction 

to both of us, I relaxed into a feminine nap until 
the arrival, for dinner, of the woman I had invited to 
dine with me at the hotel. 

“‘Cynthia,’’ I said, when she came up to my pleasant 
apartment, interested in my quick journey and the suc- 
cessful dispatch of my affairs, ‘I could not have done 
this twenty years ago any more than I could have flown. 
I should have been talked about by every woman who 
knew me; I should have been cut by most of them, 
and my children would not have been allowed to play 
with theirs. Twenty years ago it would have been an 
unheard-of thing for a woman to talk business to a 
strange man for four hours in her own house, let alone in 
the private sitting room of a hotel.” 

Cynthia is vice-president of one of the State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, and she laughed. 

“Tt does sound foolish,” I continued, ‘‘in this day 
when women may come and go as they wish, may sup- 
port themselves as they choose in trade, profession or 
art, commingling with the men in the same work, almost 
without thought about it, to say that there ever was a 
time when it was improper for women to do this. But 
it is these little, everyday, commonplace things on the 
surface of the stream, things that once were real difficul- 
ties and that now are only funny, that show how fast 
the current is moving. It was:not the men who created 
these difficulties of a decade ago, but the other women, 


By Margaret T. Grayson 


businesslike way and in a way entirely convenient to you, 
without causing any comment.” 

Downstairs the halls and the lobby were crowded with 
women: women of forty, fifty, sixty years of age; women in 
groups and by twos; women alone. None of them was with 
a man, and all of them were animated and interested in their 
conversation and in one another. 

I grinned at Cynthia and we turned to the dining room. 
It was thronged with women dining without men. There 
were tables of two and four and six women and even women 
alone, all well served, all quite competent to order what they 
wanted and see that they were not overcharged for it. 

“What is it?’’ I asked; ‘‘a convention?’ 

“Tt is the Federation of Women’s Clubs. There are three 
thousand women in the city who have comealoneas you came, 
to attend to their own organization affairs and the affairs of 
some other women and their children. Even in Europe,” she 
added, ‘‘ we may now go about alone. The American woman 
has made it an ordinary thing. We are a long way from 
Daisy Miller today.” 

“And,” I supplemented, “‘ we are getting pretty well away 
from the harem idea. Even married women can now talk to 
men other than their husbands without comment.” 

“Ah,” insisted Cynthia, ‘‘I wish all women could realize 
how this idea of pairing them off to the conversation of one 
man and one man only has held them back. But we are 
coming to such realization.” 

“‘That’s because we are no longer ready to merge our per- 
sonalities in those of our husbands. It’s all of the same cut. 
The moment we use our own abilities, however humble, we 
have our own opinions and cultivate our own individualities. 
Then we don’t go about saying, ‘John says,’ as if it were the 
last word on any subject. Nor do we shiver with fear if we 
are discovered engaged in an interesting conversation with 
some other personality, even when it isa male personality.” 

“There are, of course,’”’ Cynthia suggested, ‘‘the women 
who are not yet individuals. And they still look on these 
other women with suspicion. But all they need is time, and 
a little of the same brand of necessity the rest of us have 
been spurred by.” 

I considered this, recalling the time when unadulterated 
friendship between men and women was as “the fourth 
dimension,” a thing outside nature, monstrous, unthinkable, 
grotesque. But this time has passed. Even the men and 
women who do not care for the “new woman”’ or the new 
movements or the new anything else have to admit that one 
of our new gains is this real friendship between men and 
women, a relation that keeps life both clean and interesting, 
both amusing and above suspicion. 


Na friendship is a thing for equals, for those who speak 
the same language, who have the same interests, who 
live approximately the same kind of lives. Asa usual thing 
we make friends in our own class, with those who under- 
stand our problems and our pleasures. The artist forgathers 
with other artists, the actor with other actors, the teacher 
with other teachers. Men had difficulty making friends with 
women, because they did not have the same interests or 
speak the same language. It has been only in the last twenty 
years that women as a class have gained the thing their for- 
bears fought for—freedom of speech. You may discern the 
new freedom by many little signs. 

Now, today, though you are a woman, you may speak of 
the great facts of life and death by name. You may write 
about them. You may talk about anything you choose if 
you do it with earnestness and sincerity. Yet you can re- 
call the time, if you are over thirty, when there were good 
old words of deep experience that it was indelicate to use. 
And, what is more important, you may think on any subject 


THE FIRST MEETING 


VERSES BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
ILLUSTRATION BY W. T. BENDA 


(ys of some sunny noon you came, 

Into the world that I had made; 
My eyes on yours were half afraid 

You would not know—a face, a name. 


“Souls do not show,” I said again, 
Stern to my little pulses, then, 
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in the world and yet not be immodest. You need no lon 
cramp your mind or your vocabulary, nor corset your body 
though some years ago you were not supposed to have the 
kind of mind that investigated and considered, and no Well 
bred woman mentioned the word “corset.” 

This new freedom of thought and speech, even more tha 
the new freedom of action, makes it possible for you to mak 
friends with others who are accustomed to say what the 
think in the words made for thought processes. Exchange ¢ 
ideas becomes an everyday affair; conversation becoms 
possible. Women whose ideas are cramped and whog 
vocabularies are bound may be good cooks, but no Man ¢ 
ideas wants to talk with them. You may object as yq 
please, but if you cannot think as courageously as a man 
thinks, and if you cannot express your thought for fear some 
other woman will be shocked at your candor, you are not th 
equal of man, who is not so bound. Legless beings may , 
good cherry pickers, but you do not invite them to walk oy 
into the fields with you. And that is why, for a good Many 
years, men have gone to other men for friendship. 


i. it isn’t because the men prefer it thisway. They likey 
make friends with their women. Nothing so contributg 
to the success of a marriage as good friendship back of lov 
But while love can cross any intellectual chasm or any differ. 
ence of caste, not so friendship. Friendship must have firy 
ground to walk on; it has no wings. If what you think is ¢ 
interest to men who have the thinking habit; if what yoy 
say proves it—if you are a personality—you can make frien¢ 
with men and keep them your friends. You cannot be a per. 
sonality by refusing to think out your problems and others! 
difficulties, by imitating and by being fearful of what th 
other woman will think. Besides, what the other woman yi 
think will change. 

There have always been women who had the courage ¢ 
their own individualities, and whom men surrounded whe 
they entered a drawing room—women who had man friends 
not necessarily lovers. Time was when these women wer 


suspected of other women; then they were envied, and only whole so 
the unsensitive woman survived the expression of this sus explainec 
picion and envy. But when many women acquired thought peomgendia 

habits and made decisions of their own and worked out thei the secor 
own lives, and so became interesting to talk to and tok I were iy 
with, then friendship between men and women became, pie 


thing no longer extraordinary and incredible. 

The woman who suspected the attractive woman of te 
years ago of wiliness has herself ceased to be the whimsic/ 
creature for whom special conversation had to be made ly 
men, conversation on so-called feminine topics. Fancy such 
a thing—feminine subjects of conversation! We are out- 
growing thisaschildren outgrow one-syllable words. Andth 
sooner we outgrow it the better. When women can be red 
companions to men—not gifted women here and there, but 
all women in every place—much of this ‘‘ sex talk and special. 
ization of women” will disappear and also much jealousy and 
envy and suspicion among both men and women. 

No husband who knows his wife as a stimulating and 
thoughtful talker, with far more interesting things to talk 
about than flirtatious things, is going to ask: ‘What on 
earth were you and that new man talking about for so long?" 
Or if he asks it he does not do so to allay suspicion, but to 
entertain himself. 

No woman who is accustomed to meet men and get from 
them their vision of a part of life she herself does not touch 
says of another woman: “‘It’s a curious thing what the men 
find to say to her!” The current has carried us a great deal 
farther than that. ; 

Downtown, the other day, I heard some news that | 
knew would be of great interest, if not of great importance, 
to a man my family knows well, who is located in a city 
a little distance away. 

“It is the lunch hour,”’ I said to myself, ‘‘and he wil 
just have gone to hisclub. I shall not interrupt any 
his clients, and it will cost only fifty cents for me to 
telephone to him.” 

I entered one of our large hotels, went to the telephone 
booth and put in my long-distance call. Then I sat near 
the telephone girl and read my morning paper until my 
call was put through. Ten years ago neither I nor any 
other woman could have done sucha thing without being 
so conspicuotis as to have suffered with the resulting 
discomfort of it. 

Nobody paid the slightest attention to me. Womet 
in public places are no longer curiosities. Nor was the 
man to whom I spoke surprised that I should have 
called him from another city on the telephone. He was 
merely pleased, and, because the matter was of impor 
tance to him, grateful. Ten years ago he would have 
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you got?’ but ‘V 
thought me bold at least, and Mrs. Grundy would me ’ 
have held up her hands in horror. what you haven't 
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HESE are only small things, a few out of hundreds 

of commonplace occasions any woman can think 
that not so long ago were not commonplace. What 
this current that is bearing us to a larger experience aml 
a richer living, to strength of mind, to executive ability, 
to poise and dependability? It is not the defying af 
conventions. No real woman wants to do that, unles 
the conventions are palpably deteriorating. Is it no 
courage? Not the courage of one woman here and there, 
but courage in the hearts of women all over the land; 
the courage of their own thoughts, their own needs; the 
courage to set examples to other women who are 10 
sure of themselves. ; 
These new ways of women are not really new. Indi 
vidual women have trod them ever since there welt 
women. Always there has been some woman revolting 
against limitations of mind and customand body. But 
what is new is this massed courage, this courage of all 


pied with sim 
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young friend,” Ic 
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tial. You get 


a altogether too 
the women who made public opinion, who said,and said re ” thinking women, and this is the current that is sweeP pa, 
uncompromisingly, that there were certain things a a That leaped and shouted: “It is he!” ing us on. ; a nce sone. 
pes pow Timid I looked, and saw your eyes For is whey and that not un- 

remember when the first women who rode bicycles ‘ eet ion of all accomplishment. oreover, it r | é 
were looked at askance; yet how the craze ultimately AN Showed back the startled, same SUIPTIISE ; misfortune and mistake, gives strength to the feeble and ep ut ber 
altered public opinion!” - reels i Your heart was riotous with me. truth to those whose vision has been clouded. No prot delch Henry 

Come downstairs,’”’ said Cynthia, ‘‘and I’ll show you 2, lems, however complex, can resist it. And all the sm4 zht there. 
genuine public opinion in the making. I'll show you Ap I knew the words your pulses sung — facts eddying on the surface of this great current becom But -Heary 


one of the real reasons for the more quickly moving eye 


/ 7 significant when they are thought of as evidence 
current that permits you togo about your businessina & my 


woman's growing courage. 


Squelches like a 
golf ball. He 


That day the world was very young. 
only laughed. 
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HEN Miranda and I were married, and had 
come home from our ninety-six-dollars-and- 
twenty-five-cents’ worth of wedding trip, we 
tuffed ourselves, our wedding gifts and our limitless 
appiness into a six-room cottage three miles, as the 
trap-hanger dangles, from my place of business. We 
ada salary of one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
onth, which was very good indeed, and might be more 
me day; and in twenty-seven years, at the monthly 
ate of ptyment, we would own our own home—after 
hich the future stretched on interminably between 
ainbows t hat hid from our dazzled eyes trips to Europe, 
jutomo!iles and other pleasant prospects. 

So we went blithely on accumulating new stores of 
ineftable content, acking the house with it and sending 
reams 0! the overflow home in the weekly letters to our 
ynxious /xmilies. And when Miranda’s brother Henry 
came to spend a few days with us we met him with the 
natural pride of a young married couple who had lived 
together half a year without even a freckle of gloom on 
their family record. 

We entertained Henry with fraternal joy anda certain 
amount of modest pride. Henry was on his road to 
greatness. He was only a little older than I, but he 
earned s:veral times as much money and was rising fast. 
This was because he was a wizard with figures; you 
couldn’ scare Henry with the biggest mess of statistics 
ever shoveled together. They couldn’t fool him. He 
called the roll and they responded, tumbling into the 
ranks, as he requested them to, with almost pathetic 
eagerness. He could drill them forward and backward, 
up or down. Hurl him into a mass of figures which 
looked like the German army in close formation and he 
would emerge smiling with a square root in his teeth. 

WO years before he had devised a vast system of 
i hoe curves and economies for a big railroad that was 
saving it millions and had doubled Henry’s salary. It 
was rational that he should believe in his system with his 
whole soul. It was religion to him and he 
explained it to us with the fervor of a mis- 
sionary. That was why he looked pained on 
the second evening of his visit, when he and 
I were waiting for Miranda to put on the 
supper, and I happened to wonder aloud 
whether I was going to be able to slip another 
dollar into the savings fund that month. 
Wealwaysaimed to save at 
least a dollar each month. 
Sometimes we made it 
two and were triumphant, 
but sometimes I could 
only put in fifty cents, and 
then financial gloom settled 
over the country like a pall. 

Henry, who had been making 
nine-place multiplications ab- 
sently on a letter back, looked 
at me sharply. “Don’t you 
know how much you are going 
tosave?’’ he demanded. ‘“‘Isit 
possible that you leave these 
results to chance?”’ 

Fora minute I was haughty. 
I thought, being married, that 
I had some inside figures on the 
business and I told him so. 

Henry smiled a large, pitying 
smile. ‘‘ My dear brother,” said 
he, youcompel me tosay what 
I should have said when I first 
came here. I am appalled at 
the way you run this house. When I look at the money you 
spend and then consider that you throw it out by the merest 
guesswork, I wonder how the first savings bank ever got its 
start.” 

I was a little angry at this, because we were really very 
careful. On the first of each month I pay all our general bills 
and give Miranda her household allowance. On the last 
day of each month I turn myself upside down carefully and 
count what falls out. It’s a perfect system and there is no 
chanct togo wrong. You always know 
Just what you have. But when I ex- 
Plaine! to Henry he almost had hys- 
terics. 

“You blind, careless infant!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘You are contributing to the 
financial degeneracy of this country. 
The question isn’t ‘How much have 
you got?’ but ‘What has become of 
what vou haven’t got?’”’ 


“He Began to Figure, Talking 
as He Did So” - 


“T KNOW the answer perfectly,” I re- 
ptied with simple dignity. ‘‘I have 
spent it. And you needn’t think, my 
young friend,” I continued, pointing a 
long and hypnotic finger 
at him, “that I have spent 
It ov riotous living. It 
§0es {or meat and potatoes 
and coffee and furniture 
Installments and house 
Payments and coal and a 
Oonnet now and then for 
your wonderful 
Sister. You just 
back off and tie 
yourself to some- 
thing substan- 
tial. You get 
altogether too 
Prancy some- 
times.” I said 
met not un- 
y, but be- 
Timeant to 
4elch Henry 

ght there. 

But Henr 
Squelches like a 
golf ball. He 
only laughed. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘AT GOOD OLD SIWASH,” ETC. 


“We All 
Rushed for the Kitchen” 


“You know where you spent 
it, do you?” he said quietly. 
“Let’s see if you do. We're 
now waiting for Mirandas pie to bake. You know, of 
course, what that pie cost from beginning to end.” 

“Nonsense!” I started. 

But Henry had a hypnotic forefinger of his own and headed 
me off. ‘‘No nonsense at all,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Pies cost 
fifteen cents at the bakery. Perhaps you are saving money 
by baking that pie at home and perhaps you are depriving 
your future children of their legai and just inheritance. How 
much does that pie cost you?” 

“Miranda!” I called. She came in hot and triumphant, 
the dinner being almost an accomplished fact. ‘‘ How much 
does it cost to bake a pie at home?”’ I asked confidently. 


i ELL,” said Miranda, wrinkling up her nose in the 

delicious and intelligent manner which had helped 
enslave me two years before, “‘this is an apple pie, and apples 
are high now. I get enough for four pies for ten cents, but 
you eat most of them between meals, dear. Let me see. 
Apples, two and a half. Flour, one cent. Butter, sugar, 
spice and lard, one cent. Gas, say,a penny. It comes toa 
little over five cents a pie.” 

“There,” I said triumphantly, putting an arm around niy 
wife and discharging my resuscitated forefinger in Henry’s 
direction. ‘‘ Now will you start something with my house- 
keeper ?”’ 

“H’m,” said Henry, going to the table and bringing back 
his enormous scratch tablet. “Sit down a minute, both of 
you. You’ve got to learn something and it might as well 
be now. I’m going to figure 
the cost of your pie for you.”’ 
He began to figure, talking as 
he did so. ‘‘ We'll take ma- 
terials first. “I don’t accept 
your apple figures because, as 
Miranda admits, the waste 
at home is great. We’ll say 
you get two pics from each 
dime’s worth of 
apples. Five 
cents for apples. 
I accept your 
other figures, 
and add to the 
whole an aver- 
age waste for 
spoiled pies and 
other kitchen 
accidents of ten 
per cent., thus 
bringing the 
whole to eight 


cents. Let us 
take the next 
department — 


pay thirty dol- 
lars a month for 
the cottage, of 
which twenty- 
five dollars may 
be classified as 


“When Miranda Heard the News She 
Recovered Almost Miraculously ” 
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and eight-tenths 


overhead. You . 


A True Story of What Happened When Henry Put in a Cost System 


rent. I haven't plotted it, but I 
think your kitchen with its corre- 
sponding cellar room, taken up 
with stores, etc., comprises about 
twenty per cent. of your floor 
space. That means five dollars a 
month, Your working day in the 
kitchen is probably six hours. One 
three-hundredth of five dollars is 
one and six-tenths cents,” he went 
on, figuring with dizzy speed. 
“‘How long does it take you to 
make and bake a pie?” 

“Tt used to take me all day, but 
I did this one in two hours,”’ said 
my wife proudly. 


“H™: Proportionate rent, 
three and two-tenths cents. 
Your kitchen, I believe, costs you 
about one hundred and fifty 
dollars to furnish. Cost of pie 
charged against equipment, two 
mills. Now your time, Miranda, 
may be valued at five dollars a 
week, or eight cents an hour of a 
ten-hour day. Two hours means 
sixteen cents. We must add the 
proportionate cost of light, heat, 
insurance, taxes and depreciation. 
You burn five dollars’ worth of 
coala month on anaverage. Your 
light and gas bills will amount to 
another five dollars. Roughly fig- 
ured, you owe yourself, considering that all your gas goes 
through the kitchen, about five cents for that pie on these 
counts. Ice, one dollar a week; that’s a cent more. Insur- 
ance, taxes and depreciation of equipment—pie tins don’t 
last forever and neither do gas stoves—will stand you back’’— 
here Henry produced a marvelous jungle of figures going into 
five decimal points—“about a cent and an eighth. Now, 
what did this pie cost you? The total is thirty-six and three- 
eighths cents for your pie. There! What have you tosay?”’ 

“It’s burning up!”’ cried Miranda with a piercing shrick. 

We all rushed for the kitchen, but 
her statement was incorrect. It had 
burned up. 

“‘ Add another cent to kitchen acci- 
dents. I figured it too conserva- 
tively,’’ said Henry calmly, as we 
mourned over the pie. ‘I repeat, 
what have you to say?”’ 

We didn’t say much. Henry had 
us. Personally I felt a sense of shame. 
We had been reveling in luxuries 
which we couldn’t afford. With all of 
our care we had been spendthrifts. 
Miranda was so depressed that tears 
stood in hereyes. She loved 
to make pies, and eating 
them was one of my favorite 
indoor sports. 

“But that’s not all,’ said 
Henry sternly. ‘All over 
this house you are spending 
money blindly, rashly, with 
no intelligence. You have 
a woman come to wash each 
week at one seventy-five a 
day and all the soap she can 
carry home. Would you save 
money or lose it by putting in 
an electric washer? Would 
water power be cheaper than 
electricity? You think you 
live at home more cheaply 
than you can board? What 
do you know about it? Are 
you more scientific and ex- 
perienced at catering than a 
professional? You’ve got to have cost sheets. Why, my 
dear children, you don’t even suspect where your money goes. 
Take your piano. How much does it cost you?” 

“A dollar down and a dollar a week until death do us 
part,” I said sulkily. 

“Bah!” said Henry elegantly. ‘“‘That is the mere first 
cost. You’ve got to analyze that piano. It may be ruining 
you.’ He grasped his tablet and figured furiously. ‘One 
dollar a week is an annual interest charge on twenty-five 
dollars, first year,” he said, ‘‘or in ten years an average 
interest charge on two hundred and fifty dollars. That is 
fifteen dollars a year at six per cent. Depreciation, ten per 
cent. That is forty dollars a year. Piano’s share of floor 
space charged to rent, one dollara month. Piano’s share of 
heat, light, insurance, taxes, night watchman, doctor bills, 
social entertainment, furniture polish, cleaning woman, pos- 
sible income tax—all overhead—two dollars a month roughly. 
I'll carry that out to five decimal places tonight. 


“Miranda Fainted in My Arms” 


- OW,” said Henry, taking a long breath, while we hud- 

dled together terror-stricken, waiting for the worst, 
““we have first cost, interest on investment, depreciation and 
overhead. Maintenance is important. You may pay only 
ten dollars a year for tuning, and then again you may have 
children and they may kick all the mahogany off the legs and 
the stool may break, and you may have a hired girl who will 
wash it with turpentine, and mice may get into the felt. 
Maintenance at ten per cent. is reasonable. There’s forty 
dollars a year. We have to make a special column for pianos, 
for additions and betterments. That’s how we'll account for 
your music. If you have a piano you buy music; you 
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And What Happened to “Cousin Jack” While He Was Doing It 


By Ralph Henry Barbour, Author of “Holly,” “My Lady of the Fog,” Etc. 


HE letter arrived on a Saturday, I recall 
||| that it was Saturday, because I had got up 
with less than my usual reluctance owing 
to the fact that I was going across to Long 
Island in the afternoon fora week-end. I 
remember, too, that it was sunnyand mild, 
and that, when in the process of dressing I 
wandered to a front window of my two- 
room-and-bath apartment, the breeze that 
caressed my partially draped form com- 
of the dying summer with the zest of early 
autumn. I whistleda tune as I turned away. I dwell on 
these things to emphasize the fact that I was disturbed by no 
premonitions. Since that morning my faith in premonitions 
is much shaken. 

At “The Gables” we lone bachelors and lonelier bene- 
dicts may have our breakfasts served in our rooms at 
a slight extra expense, and such was my custom. On this 
morning George appeared with the tray as I was tying my 
scarf. He withdrew, and I spread my napkin and examined 
the mail which, with the morning paper, had appeared with 
the tray. The mail consisted of one bill, a dinner invita- 
tion, various circulars and the letter. 

Without a tremor I slit the gray-blue envelope. You are 
not tothink that there wasany mystery about that letter. On 
the contrary I knew at once who it was from. There was no 
mistaking my mother’s writing. Of the contents I now recall 
but the one fateful paragraph, which I can still repeat: 


Cousin Julia Bateman writes that Christine isin New York, study- 
ing art at the Thome Institute. She says she shows unmistakable 
talent and was set on going. Idon’t see how Cousin Julia can afford 
it, though, with Harry going to Yale next yearand all. And tomy 
mind New York is no place for a girl of Christine’s age. She can’t 
be more than eighteen and was always harum-scarum. What I 
started to say is that she is living with a number of other art students 
ata house on Morningside Avenue—Number —— is the address— 
and Cousin Julia writes that she wishes you would call and see her 
now and then; and I think myself it would be nice and 
friendly if you would. I know you are very busy, dear, 
but possibly you could call sometimes of an evening 
and maybe take her out somewhere. I’m sure she will 
be very lonesome for a while. And I know Cousin 
Julia would feel so much easier if she knew you were, 
in a way, looking after the child. Write and tell me 
what she is like now. She was always a pretty girl, but 
lacking in dignity and repose. 


I frowned. The plan did not appeal tome. I 
was, as my mother had owned, a rather busy per- 
son, with a growing law practice. Tobe sure, I did 
not devote all my evenings to my profession, but— 
well, neither did I wish to devote them to chap- 
eroninga young girl totheaters and concerts. She 
would demand, I was sure, far more of my time than 
I could afford to give her; would insist on being 
shown “the sights.’’ I broke anegg grumpily. I 
think I even thought hardly of Cousin Julia. 


Gre was not my Cousin Julia, and not even my 
mother’s Cousin Julia, She was merely a 
distant relation of my father’s, a widow with two 
children and a possibly sufficient income. She 
lived in Harriston, in asquare, white house, witha 
marble dog on the lawn. I recalled the dog per- 
fectly, but Christine not at all; which, considering 
that I had been not over seventeen on the occasion 
of my last visit to Harriston, that lwas now twenty- 
eight and Christine eighteen, was not to be won- 
dered at. Icouldpictureher. She would have just 
lengthened her skirts and put up her hair. She 
would be alternately sedate and demonstrative. 
She would —oh, hang it, she would be a nuisance! 
Some afternoon I should call—decency demanded 
that; but as for “looking after her ii 

I dismissed the matter from my mind with an 
effort and opened my paper. Nevertheless, during 
the rest of the meal I was conscious of a small 
annoyance—in fact, two of them: George had 
omitted the pepper. 

I managed to forget Christine for nearly a fort- 
night. Then a letter from my mother jogged my 
memory, and—an evening engagement having 
petered out at the last moment—I summoned a 
taxi and set out. I was admitted by a maid and 
shown into a white-and-gold reception room. 
From upper regions came flippant footfalls and 
muffled laughter. I smoothed my waistcoat and 
bolstered my dignity. 

Appeared Christine. She crossed the threshold with a 
radiant smile and an outstretched hand. “Cousin Jack!” 
she exclaimed delightedly. 

“Er—how do you do?’’ I shook hands reservedly. ‘‘ We 
haven’t met for 4 

“Years and years! Isn’t itfunny? I remember you quite 
well, though, and you haven't changed much; only grown 
up, of course. Let’s go into the other room. This is ghastly, 
isn’t it?” 


E CROSSED the hall and entered a long parlor, where 

Christineled the way toacouch. ‘This,’ sheexplained, 
“is where we receive company. Such a comfortable room, 
isn't it? Mrs. Manson is so thoughtful and kind. I want 
you to meet her before you go, Cousin Jack.” 

I viewed her suspiciously. Then I turned and searched 
the long room with my gaze. At the far end, before a small 
desk, a corpulent, gray-haired woman was writing. I met 
Christine's eyes. If it 1s possible to wink without moving an 
eyelid Christine did it. 1 coughed. 

“| should be charmed,” I murmured. 

Iam not going to attempt a description of Christine. She 
was seldom twice the same. All I can do is to tell you that 
she was small, with ridiculous-sized hands and feet; that she 
had dark brown hair and a smooth, soft complexion slightly 
olive, and that her eyes were gray, I conceded at once that 
she was pretty. I conceded more—that she was intelligent, 
interesting and tastefully dressed. 

We talked politely of many things. She explained why 
she was studying art. ‘You see,” she confided gravely, ‘‘] 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


have always been crazy about drawing and painting. Of 
course’’—she sighed gently and shook her head—‘“‘I’m not 
a genius. But it seemed to me that perhaps if I came here 
and studied hard I might fit myself to earn a living.” 

“Ts that—well, necessary?’”’ 

“Not absolutely, perhaps. Only, you see, I’m not—not 
likely to marry, Cousin Jack, and’’—she lowered her voice— 
“‘you don’t mind if I call you Cousin Jack, do you? It will 
make things a heap easier.” I assured her that I didn’t 
mind and she went on: 

“And so it seemed that I ought to have a—a means of 
livelihood. I thought first of the stage”—perhaps I ex- 
claimed, for she paused questioningly—‘‘but I wasn’t sure 
that I had histrionic talent, and I shouldn’t care just to stay 
all my life in the chorus.”’ 

“Naturally,’’ I murmured. 

“So I decided on art. I am studying to be an illustrator. 
Perhaps you'd like to see some of my work?”’ 

“Why—er—if it isn’t too much trouble,” I faltered. 

She was back almost at once. “I think you can see better 
over here, Cousin Jack,” she said. 

I joined her under a crystal chandelier and she unrolled 
sheets of heavy paper bearing charcoal drawings of cubes 
and cylinders and spheres. 


Be RISTINE explained them, her head close to my shoul- 
der. Striving to think of something at once intelligent 
and complimentary to say, I was startled by a whisper: 
**Did you come to take me out?” 

“Good heavens, no!” I exclaimed. 

“Say you did, though,’’ she sibilated. “Say we’re going 
to the theater. We needn’t, you know.” 

“But—but it’s nearly nine!’’ I objected cautiously. 

“Professor Judkins said my modeling there was excellent,” 
remarked Christine loudly. Then, dropping her voice again 
to the tones of conspiracy: ‘‘It doesn’t matter. Make 


believe. Please! Won’t you?’’ 


“That Afternoon Chris and | Sat in the Park for a Long Time and Said Little”’ 


I made the mistake of looking at her and yielded weakly. 
“All right,” I muttered. 

““You’re a dear!’’ she whispered. Then: “But if we’re 
going out | suppose we’d better start,’’ she remarked con- 
versationally. ‘Are we late?” 

‘“*Er—a little.” I pretended to look at my watch. “In 
fact, Miss Wg 

“*Call me Chris!’’ she hissed. 

‘* Er—Cousin Chris, it’s twenty minutes to nine.” 

“Then I won't be a minute. First, though, do let me 
introduce you to dear Mrs. Manson,” 

Mrs. Manson was polite, but suspicious. Christine ex- 
plained that I was the “Cousin Jack”’ she had so often 
spoken of, and I had come to take her tothe theater. Mrs. 
Manson said: “H’m.,” Christine drew me with her toward 
the door. I was relieved to escape the proximity of Mrs. 
Manson. Froma chair across the room | observed her fur- 
tively and could see by the puckered brow that she was 
vainly striving to recall any previous mention of me by 
Christine. I felt uncomfortable, and then resentful toward 
Christine. She had, by her fibbing, dragged me into a dis~ 
graceful conspiracy; she had made an impostor of me. I 
would not put up with it; I would tell the truth. I cleared 
Mrs. Manson looked across and my courage 


night to Mrs. Manson and we went out. 
heaved a sigh of relief. 
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On the steps I 


~~ 


Christine laughed. She hadan odd laugh, a sort of thy, 
gurgle that seemed to bubble for a moment inside befop jj 
escaped. It was not unpleasant. ‘‘ You were scared,” yi 
Christine, 

“Er—not at all; only I don’t like sailing under {, 
colors. There is nothing to be gained by pretending tha | 
am a cousin 

“‘Isn’t there, though? You don’t know how Strict she jg) 
We girls aren’t ever allowed to go out evenings with gent). 
men who aren’t fathers or uncles or cousins. It’s perfeg{y 
dreadful!” 

I fancied that Christine made a face. “Anyway,” she said, 
“you are a cousin—sort of.”’ 

“As a matter of fact, I am nothing of the sort,” | 1, 
ya sternly; ‘and I think you had better explain ty 

rs. 

are now.”” Christine laughed softly. ‘I’ve adopted 
you. Can't one adopt cousins? It’s going to make jt, 
whole lot easier,anyway. I don’t believe Mrs. Manson quite 
fell for it, you know, but I’ll have mamma write to her and 
put you on my calling list.’’ 

“*Oh, so you havea list?”’ 

“We alldo. Laura Trenton has two cousins on hers, like 
you—adopted, you know. We call them Wednesday anj 
Saturday. I like Wednesday best; he’s frantically hand. 
some; he goes to Columbia. Let’s go somewhere and sit 
down; shall we?’’ 

“‘Possibly,”’ I suggested virtuously, “since we are sup. 
posed to go to a theater we had best go.” 

**But I couldn’t, like this !’’ exclaimed Christine in horror. 
stricken tones. ‘“ Unless it was a movie.” 

“‘Good heavens! You don’t like moving pictures, I hope.” 

“Crazy about them!” said Christine thrillingly. “oj 
course I like plays better, and there are dozens I'd like to se, 
What sort do you like best?” 

We talked plays for a while seated ona bench, with some 
sort of a shrub tickling the back of my neck, Fortunately 
the evening was mild. Fortunately, too, | te. 
membered that a few theaters let out as early 
as ten-thirty; so we were able to return to the 
boarding house at twenty minutes to eleven with- 
out increasing Mrs. Manson’s suspicions. 


FF TER I had said good night I realized with dis 
may that I had invited Christine to go tothe 
theater on Saturday evening. 

I looked up the list of plays approved by the 
Drama League and selected one especially te- 
ommended for Young Persons. Christine looked 
exceedingly pretty that evening, and I was sur 
prised to observe that by some manner of dressing 
her hair she had apparently added three or four 
years to her age. 

In the cab, as we rolled away, Christine pro 
duced a pair of small jet pendants and put 
them in herears, ‘‘ Mrs. Manson doesn’t approve 
of our wearing earrings,”’ she explained blithely. 
“T borrowed these from Laura. Do you like 
them?” 

I didn’t, and said so. Christine took them out 
again. I tried to hedge, but she said: “It’s per- 
fectly dear of you to take me to the theater, Cousin 
Jack, and I want to look as nice as I can—what 
you think is nice, I mean.” 

“Well, you do,’’ I said. “As for earrings, why, 
for girls of your age Ee 
“How old do you think I am?”’ she asked. 

Eighteen.’”’ 

“T’ll be nineteen on the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber,’’ she replied impressively. 

“Then on the twenty-first of November you 
may wear earrings.’’ 

Christine seemed much pleased. 

She declared that she enjoyed the play greatly, 
but I doubted it. Personally, | found it wretch- 
edly tiresome. I apologized. ‘ 

“Oh, but I thought it quite entertaining,”’ said 
Christine sweetly. ‘Of course it wasn’t exactly 
thrilling, but I’m sure it’s a play one ought to see. 
Mrs. Manson wasso pleased when I told her where 
I was going.” 

“Was she?” I murmured. 

“Yes. She said she was so glad I wasn’t going 
to see ‘one of those crime plays.’ I suppose they 
are just a little bit wicked, aren’t they?” 

“Not in the least,’’ | declared. 

“Really? But Mrs. Manson said i 
“Mrs. Manson,” I replied testily, “is a—a ——” 

“Say it !’’ begged Christine eagerly. 
“T mean that she is not a—a fair authority.” . 
“Oh!” Christine sounded disappointed. After a moment: 


‘“‘Anyway,”’ she said, “‘if we ever did go to one of those plays ' 


I wouldn’t tell her. I shouldn’t want to hurt her feelings, 
and so—if we did 2 
We did; and Christine said it was “peachy.” 


A week or so later I added a postscript to my weekly home 
letter as follows: ; 

By the way, I’ve had Christine Bateman to the theater twice. 
You might let Cousin Julia know. The child is very full of life, but 
I’d hardly call her harum-scarum. Sheinforms me that she is making 
good progress with her studies. She might fairly be termed pretty: 


EE WAS toward the latter part of October that Christine 
began calling me up by telephone in the morning at MV 
office, just at a time when I was busi€st*with my ma 

Her messages were usually inconsequential, as, for.insta 
“Is that you, Cousin Jack? Your voice sounded—lI |; 
though; you’re smoking.” I removed my Cigar. “Ta 
a dandy day?” It was raining hard and I had two 
ant interviews ahead. “I’m going to work, WoRK, 
today. I feel in just the mood for it. So much de 
one’s mood, don’t you think? Are you awfully ha 
morning, Cousin Jack? You aren’t? Oh, you m 
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“Georgiana, Sitting on the Floor Against Her Father’s Knee, 
Told Stories of Madcap Pranks at College” 


Story: and That of Her “Three 
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IV—Continued 


PSTAIRS, after the exciting snowball 
fight in the yard of the old Manse, 
while Jeannette dried her hair she re- 
flected that she didn’t know when she 
had had so good a time before. She 
ran in to sayas much to Georgiana, 
but found that that young woman had 
already put her own hair in order with- 
out drying it, as its damply curling 
locks above her forehead testified, and 
was rushing away downstairs to the 
kitchen. 

“Won’t you take cold?” suggested Jeannette, struggling 
with her own wet braids, and very naturally wishing for her 
maid to dry and put them in order. 

“Mercy, no; not over the kitchen stove. It'll be dry 
soon enough,’”’ was the reply; and Georgiana vanished, the 
supper on her mind. 

When Jeannette came down, half an hour later, and 
appeared in the kitchen doorway, she saw that the speed of 
her young hostess’s labors and the warmth of the kitchen 
Were quite likely to prevent all chance of undried locks. 

There was system about Georgiana’s work, fast as was its 
pace. Each trip across the floor, from pantry to dining room 
and back again, meant concentration of energy. Both hands 
were always full and she seemed never to forget what she 
meant to do. If she passed the stove on her way somewhere 
she stopped to stir something or to glance into the oven, and 
when she went to the storeroom for cream she brought away 
bread and butter as well. 

Jeannette commented admiringly. ‘‘ Don’t you ever forget 
and have to run back for something? ’”’ she inquired. 

“Goodness, yes! But when you’ve been over certain 
ground several thousand times, it’s a pity if you can’t make 
your head save your heels as a rule. Excuse me, dear; but 
if ro wouldn’t mind standing just a foot or two to the 
eft 


Jeannette turned. “I see; I’m inthe way when I'd like so 


much to help. Isn’t there anything I could do?” 

“All done, thank you—except—would you just arrange 
for the table that boxful of scarlet geraniums Jimps brought 
over? That would help very much. Take any bowl or glass 
from thedining-roomcupboardthatlooksappropriate toyou.” 

‘I'd love to.” And Jeannette fell to work—if it could be 
called work, 


EVER in her life had she arranged scarlet geraniums asa 

table decoration, nor, for that matter, seen them so used. 
But as she placed the splendid, thrifty blooms, each with its 
accompanying rich green leaves, in the plain brown bowl 
which she felt best matched their undistinguished beauty, 
she discovered for the first time that other blossoms besides 
roses and orchids, chrysanthemums and the rest of the ordi- 
nary florist’s products may charm the eye from the center 
of a snowy cloth. 
. ‘“That’s gorgeous! Thank you so much! Aren’t they the 
jolliest flowers in the world for a winter night? Jimps’s 
Copyright, 1915, by Grace S. Richmond 
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greenhouses certainly are doing well. Don’t you want a bit 
of a blossom in your hair? Their grower would feel tremen- 
dously complimented.” 

“Red’s not my color, but it is yours. Let me tuck this 
little sprig in these braids, and I'll risk the grower’s being 
better pleased than if I wore them.” 

Georgiana submitted, and promptly forgot all about the 
scarlet decoration. But the others did not—found forgetting 
it, indeed, quite impossible. As they gathered about the 
table it caught the eye of each in turn. Georgiana’s cheeks, 
from the vigorous exercise in the frosty air, were glowing 
brilliantly; her eyes were wonderful to look at; her dark 
cloth dress had upon it no relief of color; so the scarlet 
geranium in her hair was the touch of the artist which drew 
the eye and held it. She had placed upon the table, instead 
of the customary lamp, one of the few treasures of the house, 
a fine old candelabrum, with pendent crystals, and the burn- 
ing candles threw their mellow light directly into her face. 

She looked up suddenly, after having served each one 
from the dish before her, and found them all looking at her. 
James Stuart’s fork was suspended above his plate, but the 
others had not yet grasped theirs. She gazed at them in 
amazement. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she cried. ‘‘ Do I—is some- 
thing queer about me? Have I missed a point somebody 
has made?” 


HEY allturned then, laughing, totheir plates, and nobody 

would tell her what was wrong. Stuart seemed to think it 
a great joke—her mystification. When she removed the plates 
for the second course—there were but two in the simple, 
hearty little supper—she glanced into the small kitchen 
mirror. Her eye caught the scarlet geranium. 

“‘T suppose I look ridiculously sentimental with that flower 
just there,” she thought. “ But [I won’t take it out after Jean 
put it there. No wonder they laughed.” 

An hour afterward they were all out upon the hill near 
by. Stuart possessed a splendid pair of bobs, and they 
were soon dashing down the hill at a pace which made 
Jeannette hold her breath with mingled fear and joy, made 
Georgiana cry out, “Oh! Is there anything so glorious?” 
and made Mr. Jefferson, just behind her, watching over her 
shoulder, respond with heartiness: ‘‘The snow fight took 
five years off my age, and now here goes another five. I 
must be almost as young as you are now, Miss Warne.” ~ 

“Oh, no; I’m only ten myself tonight,’’ she answered. 
“Coasting was one of my earliest joys. I was so proud when 
I could steer Jimps Stuart’s first pair of bobs—small and 
primitive ones, compared with these.” 

She found Mr. Jefferson beside her when it came to the 
walk back up the hill. A new side of him was visible tonight. 
He was not the quiet student and writer, the man who dis- 
cussed with her father and herself the course of the world’s 
events or the problems of social service, but a light-hearted 
boy, much like Stuart, and ready to abet all the other man’s 
efforts for the amusement of the party. 

The fun went on for an hour; then Jeannette, unaccus- 
tome’ to so much vigorous exercise, began quite against her 


(Page 11) 


will to show evidences of fatigue, and after one particularly 
long, swift flight the party went back to the house. There 
followed another gay hour before the fire, while Stuart 
roasted chestnuts, and Georgiana, sitting on the floor against 
her father’s knee, told stories of madcap pranks at college, 
illustrating them by such changes of facial expression and 
such significant gestures that her hearers spent themselves 
with their laughter. 

Jeannette, sitting in a comfortable old chair with a pillow 
at her back, looked and listened with the absorbed interest of 
one to whom such simple pleasures as these had the flavor 
of absolute novelty. Her eyes wandered from Georgiana’s 
vivid face to her father’s delicate one; to James Stuart’s 
comely features, glowing ruddily in the firelight as he tended 
his chestnuts, showing splendid white teeth as he roared at 
Georgiana’s clever mimicry or turned to laugh into Jean- 
nette’s eyes as he offered her a particularly plump and suc- 
culently bursting specimen of his labors; to Mr. Jefferson’s 
maturer personality, his brown eyes keenly intent, his face 
lighted with enjoyment, his occasional comments on Georgi- 
ana’s adventures flashing with a dry humor which matched 
hers and sometimes quite outdid it. To Jeannette they were 
all an engrossing study. As for herself 

“‘She’s the loveliest thing I ever saw,” thought Georgiana 
from time to time as she glanced up at her cousin, whose fair 
hair against the dark cushion of her father’s chair caught and 
held in its gleaming strands the charm of the fire’s own 
warmth. Jeannette’s eyes were matchless by lamplight; her 
cheeks and lips were glowing from the outdoor life of the day 
and evening; her smile was a thing to imprison hearts and 
hold them fast. If she spoke little no one thought of her as 
silent, and the charm of her low laughter at the sallies of the 
others was the sheerest flattery, it was so evidently born of 
genuine delight in the cleverness she did not attempt to 
emulate. 


my A CLOWN beside her,” said Georgiana to herself. 
‘‘Who cares how a woman talks when she looks like that ? 
Every line of her is absolute grace and beauty, every turn of 
her head is fascination.itself. I never saw such eyes. That 
little twist in the corner of her lip when she smiles is the most 
delicious thing I ever saw. Jimps looks at it forty times in 
every five minutes and I can’t blame him. Mr. Jefferson 
keeps his chair facing that way so he can have her all the 
time in focus, though he doesn’t eat her up as Jimps does. 
I can’t blame either of them. And I shall go on being a 
clown, because that’s what I can do and it amuses them. If 
I should lie back in a chair like that and just smile without 
saying anything, Father Davy would say, ‘ Daughter, don’t 
you feel quite well?’ and Jimps would propose getting me a 
cup of tea. Oh, well—how absurd of me to mind because 
another girl looks like a picture by a wonderful painter while 
I look like—a lurid lithograph by nobody at all!” 
Whereupon she set her strong, white teeth into a hot, 
roasted chestnut, cracked it, and, regarding the halves, said: 
“This reminds me of the night Prexy lost his head’’—and 
brought down the house with the merriest tale of all. It was 
so irresistibly absurd that Jeannette, helpless with her mirth, 
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buried her face in her cobweb handkerchief, Stuart 
rocked upon his knees and made the welkin ring, 
and Mr. Jefferson laughed in a growling bass that 
gathered volume as the preposterousness of the 
situation grew upon him with consideration of it. 
Even Mr. Warne, whose expressions of amusement 
were usually noiseless, gave way to soft little 
chuckles of appreciation, and wiped his tear-filled 
eyes. 

Georgiana, finishing her chestnut, looked upon 
them all and told them they were the most grati- 
fying audience she had ever addressed, but that 
she feared it was not good for them to give way 
to their emotions so unrestrainedly, and that she 
should therefore not open her lips again that 
night. As they found it impossible to break down 
this resolution, even with entreaties backed by~ 
offerings of worldly goods, the party broke up. 
Georgiana carried off her guest to put her to bed 
with her own hands, while Mr. Jefferson and James 
Stuart smoked a bedtime pipe together in the 
older man’s room; after which Stuart let himself 
quietly out of a door that was never locked, to 
reflect, as he tramped homeward over the snow, 
on what an inordinately jolly evening it had been 
from beginning to end. 


oH ILL you think I’m dreadful, Georgiana 

dear,” asked Jeannette, lying luxuriously 
back upon her pillow while her cousin sat braiding 
her own thick locks by the little bedroom fireplace 
in which the last remnants of the fire were smolder- 
ing, ‘‘if I say I shouldn’t have believed I could pos- 
sibly have such a good time in sucha way? I never 
did anything the least bit like it.” 

“Never coasted?” 

“Never.” 

““Never threw snowballs?” 

“Not that I can remember.” 

“Nor roasted chestnuts?” 

“T never tasted one before—except perhaps in 
the stuffing of a fowl.” 

“Poor child! But at least you’ve sat by the fire 
with other girls and men and told stories, little 
Jean?” 

The guest considered. ‘Of course—at house 
parties. Yet I can’t seem to recall any such scene 
as the one we just left, down by your fire. I cer- 
tainly never sat on the floor with my arm on my 
father’s knee, with a group of people around, 
while somebody told stories—certainly not such 
stories as you told. Oh, you’re the cleverest girl 
I ever knew, to tell such things in such a way! It 
was perfectly splendid! How those two men did 
enjoy it! I don’t know when I’ve heard men laugh 
in just that way.” 

“Just what way? Please tell me how they 
laughed differently from other men. To be sure, 
Jimps just lets go when he’s amused and raises the 
rafters with his howls of glee; but so do other 
young men of his age. And certainly Mr. Jefferson 
laughed decorously enough.” 

“Yes, but it was so whole-souled with both of 
them; and yet there wasn’t a thing in your stories 
but Oh, I can’t tell you just what I mean, if 
you don’t know; but somehow it all struck me so 
differently from the way any girl-and-man evening 
ever struck me before. It—it seems a different 
atmosphere here, if that ex- 
presses it, from any I’ve ever 
been in.” 

The two regarded each other, 
Jeannette from between half- 
closed, deeply fringed eyelids 
as she lay back upon her pil- 
lows, one arm, half veiled with 
the finest of linen and lace, out- 
stretched upon the treasured 
old-time counterpane, the other 
beneath her neck; Georgiana 
sitting up straight with two 
long, dark braids hanging over 
her shoulders, her dusky eyes 
wide open, her cheeks still 
bright with color repeated by 
the scarlet hue of the loose 
garment she had put on. 


bn no doubt it does,” 
agreed Georgiana thought- 
fully. ‘Still, though I know you 
live a very different life from 
any I’ve ever known, I didn’t 
suppose your education in the 
matter of roast chestnuts—and 
the things that go with them— 
had been quite so badly neg- 
lected. To think of never 
having had them except so dis- 
guised by the manipulations of 
a French chef that you couldn’t 
recognize them! And to have 
gone to balls and horse shows 
and polo games—and never to 
have built a snow fort! Dear, 
dear, what we have to teach 
you! Life hasn’t been really 
fair to you, has it, my dear?” 

This was sheer audacity, 
from a poor girl to a rich one, 
but it was charming audacity 
none the less, and by no means 
wholly ironic. To Jeannette, 
studying her cousin with eyes 
which were envious of the phys- 
ical superiority for lack of 
which no training in the social 
arts or mere ability to purchase : 
the aid of dressmaker and milliner could possibly 
atone, conscious that Georgiana possessed a mind 
far keener and better trained than her own, the 
question called for a serious answer. She half sat 
up and pushed her pillow into a soft mountain 
behind her as she spoke: 

“No, it hasn’t! I thought so before I came here 
and now I’m sure of it. I feel a weak and helpless 
creature beside you—helpless in every way. I 
can’t do anything you can. If my father should 
lose his money and I should be thrown upon my 
own resources, I shouldn’t be able to make so 
- much as a—snowball for myself!” 

In spite of Jeannette’s earnestness both laughed, 
for the words brought back lively memories of the 
wild sport of the afternoon. 

Then Georgiana’s ready brain leaped to the 
inevitable implication: ‘‘Ah, but there’d be sure 
to be a man ready to dash into your fort and make 
your snowballs for you!” 

“I’m not so sure.” 
“ay am.” 


“Of course, the men I know don’t seem to mind 
whether a girl is helpless or not, if she can look and 
act the way they want her to. But—I’m discover- 
ing that there are other kinds of men and somehow 


_I like this new kind. And I imagine this kind 


wouldn’t care for helpless girls. You made snow- 
balls for your man to throw, and they were good 
hard ones, as my chin can still testify.” 

“You can learn to make hard snowballs,” said 
Georgiana, smiling. 


EANNETTE held up one beautifully modeled 

but undeniably slender arm and clasped it with 
her hand. “Soft as ” she paused as if search- 
ing for a simile. 

“Sponge cake,” supplied Georgiana, coming 
over to feel critically of the extended arm. “‘It is 
pretty spongy. It needs exercise with a punchball 
or’’—she flashed a mischievous glance at the lan- 
guid form before her—‘‘a batch of bread dough.” 

“Bread dough! Would that help it?” 

“Rather! So would sweeping and scrubbing 
and moving furniture about. But you’re born to 
a life of ease, my dear, so those things are out of 
the question for you. Fencing lessons would be 
good for you—and fashionable, too, which would 
double their value of course.” 

“Georgiana!’”’? Jeannette sat straight up and 
laid two coaxing arms about her cousin’s firmly 
molded neck. ‘‘Teach me to make bread, will you, 
while I’m here?” 

“Oh, good gracious!’”? Georgiana threw back 
her head to laugh. ‘‘Hear the child! What good 
would it do if you learned? You wouldn’t do it 
when you went back.” 

“T would!—well, of course, I might have diffi- 
culty in—but mother wants me to be strong; she’s 
always fussing about it because I can’t endure the 
round of society things she says any girl ought to— 
and enjoy. If you thought bread-making would 
really help 

“Tt would be a drop in the bucket of exercise 
you ought to take.” 

“Nevertheless, I want to learn,” persisted 
Jeannette as Georgiana moved away, evidently 
with the intention of leaving her for the night. 
“‘T’d like to feel I knew how. And your bread is 
the most delicious I ever tasted. Please!” 

“Oh, very well; I'll teach you with pleasure. 
I shall be setting bread sponge at six tomorrow 
morning. Will you be down?” Georgiana’s smile 
was distinctly wicked. 

“Six o’clock!” There was a look of mingled 
incredulity and horror in the lovely face on the 
pillow. ‘‘But—does bread—does bread have to 
be made so early?” 

“Absolutely. After the morning dew is off the 
grass bread becomes heavy.” 

Jeannette stared into the mocking eyes of her 
cousin; then she laughed. ‘‘Oh, I see. You’re 


testing me. Well’’—with a stifled sigh—‘“‘T’ll get . 


up if you'll call me. I’m afraid I should never 
wake myself—especially after all that snow- 
balling 

“Exactly. And I'll not call you. So lie still in 
your nest, ladybird, and don’t bother your pretty 
head about bread sponges. What’s the use? You'll 
never need to know, and you’ll soon forget having 


had even a faint desire toward knowledge. 
night—and sleep sweetly.” 


Good 


but wait. 
me.” 

“‘Never!’”’ With one laughing backward look, 
and with a kiss waved toward the slender figure 
now sitting up in bed, Georgiana opened the door 
and fled. 

That she did not want to teach her cousin an 
earthly thing, even if she could have believed 
Jeannette serious in her request, was momently 
growing more evident to her own consciousness. 
Just why, she might have been unwilling to explain. 


I’m really serious. Please call 


EXT morning, however, she found herself 

destined to carry out the plan Jeannette had 
so impulsively proposed. She crept downstairs as 
quietly as the creaking boards under the worn 
stair carpet would permit and began her work in a 
whirl of haste. But she had not more than assem- 
bled her ingredients on the scrupulously scoured 
top of the old pine table than she heard the kitchen 


I’m Here? 


door softly open. Wheeling, she beheld a vision 
which brought a boyish whistle to her lips. 

Jeannette, enveloped in a long silken garment 
evidently thrown on over her night attire, a little 
cap of lace and ribbon confining her hair, the most 
impractical of slippers on her feet, stood smiling 
at her cousin, sleep still clinging to her eyelids. 
“T’m down,” she announced in triumph. 

“‘So I see. But you’re not up,” replied Georgi- 
ana, regarding the vision with critical eyes. 

Jeannette’s gaze left the trim morning garb of 
the young cook, her perfectly attired hair, her 
whole aspect of efficiency, and dropped to her own 
highly inappropriate raiment, and she flushed a 
little. But she held her ground. ‘“‘You didn’t 
call me, and when I woke it was so near six I didn’t 
dare wait to dress. Can’t I learn unless I’m 
dressed like you?” 

“Tf a French doll had come to life and offered to 
help me in the kitchen I couldn’t feel more 
stunned. What will happen to all those floating 
ends of lace and ribbon, do you suppose, when they 
get mixed with flour and yeast? Be sensible, and 
go back to bed.” 

“T’ll pin everything out of the way, and perhaps 
you'll lend me an apron, I really don’t want to 
bother you, Georgiana, but I do want to learn.” 

Georgiana relented. ‘‘Very well. Come here, 
and I’ll cover you up as best I can. Or, I’ll wait 
while you run up and dress—if you’ve anything to 
put on that’s fit for bread-making.”’ 

“Nothing much fitter than this, I’m afraid,” 
admitted Jeannette reluctantly. 

“Poor little girl!’ Georgiana’s momentary 
irritation was gone, as it usually was, in no time at 
all. ‘‘ Well, here go the frills under a nice big ging- 
ham all-over; and now you look like a combination 
of Sleeping Beauty and Mother Bunch! All right; 
here we go into business. Do you know how to 
scald that cupful of milk you see before you?”’ 


“Scald it?’ repeated Jeannette doubtfully—and 


so the lesson began. 


BSOLUTE ignorance on the part of the pupil, 
assured knowledge on that of the teacher—the 
lesson was a very kindergarten in methods. There 
were times when Georgiana had much difficulty in 
restraining her inward mirth, but she soon saw 
that this must be done, though Jeannette ‘herself 
laughed at her own clumsiness, and evidently was 
determined to let nothing escape her. 

“‘Kneading looks so easy when you do it,”’ she 
lamented; ‘‘but I can’t seem to help getting 
stuck.” 

“‘That will come with practice—if you ever try 
another batch, which I doubt. And it’s the knead- 
ing that is so good for your arms.” 

“Yours are beautiful—and so strong, it must be 
fun to own them.” 

‘‘There are times when a bit of muscle is of use 
in a hustling world,”’ admitted her cousin. ‘‘ There, 
I think that dough will do very well. Turn it over 
and lay it smoothly in the bowl—so. Cover it 
with its white blanket—so; and leave it right here, 
where it will have a good warm temperature to 
rise in. Now, run up and snatch another nap; 
you'll have plenty of time.” 

““Vou’re not going back to bed?” 

‘Rather not!” Georgiana’s 
smile strove to be tolerant. 
“There are just a few things to 
be done about the house, and 


“Georgiana, they are best done before 
Teach Me to breakfast. Off with you, lady 
Make Bread, cousin!” 

Will You, “Do you always get up so 
While early?” Jeannette persisted. 


“T have an extraordinary 
fondness for early rising,” 
Georgiana explained. ‘‘It’s 
foolish, of course, but it’s an 
old habit. Good-by, my dear; 
my next errand is down cellar,” 
and she vanished from the sight 
of her guest, quite unable to 
keep herself longer in hand be- 
fore the amazing point of view 
of this daughter of luxury. 

The ‘‘next errand” was the 
washing of a handful of fine 
towels with which the pains- 
taking hostess was keeping the 
guest room supplied, unwilling 
to furnish the aristocratic 
young person upstairs with the 
coarser articles used by herself 
and the others. Jeannette, all 
unaware that the snowy linen 
with which her room was kept 
plentifully provided was con- 
stantly relaundered in secret 
by Georgiana’s own hands, was 
as lavish in her use of it as she 
was accustomed to be at home, 
and the result was a quite 
unbelievable amount of extra 
work for her cousin. 


R. WARNE, coming upon 

his daughter by chance in 
this very early morning flurry of 
laundering, expressed himself 
upon the subject in the gentle 
but positive way which was 
his. ‘‘Why do it, my dear?” 
he questioned. ‘‘ Are the sheets 
and towels we use not quite 
good enough for others?” 

“Not half good enough for Lady Jean,” responded 
the laundress, rubbing energetically away—yet 
carefully, too, for the old linen was not so stout 
as it once had been. 

“You are intentionally deceiving her, aren’t 
you, daughter? Why do that since it is not neces- 
sary for her comfort?” 

“But it is. She would shudder at the touch of 
a cotton sheet. As fora common huck towel oF 

Mr. Warne shook his head. ‘‘I can’t agree with 
you. So that the sheets and towels are spotless— 
as your sheets and towels are—the. mere degree of 
fineness is not essential. And if she knew how 
much labor it costs you I am very ‘certain she 
would infinitely prefer to be less of a spendthrift 
in the matter of quantity.” 

“‘T’ve no doubt she would. But I’d rather wash 
my fingers off than not give her the fresh towel for 
her perfect face each time she uses one. I’d like 
it myself; I’d like a million towels, all fine as silk; 
I'd like ——” She stopped abruptly, seeing the 
look upon her father’s face. “Oh, I’m sorry!” she 
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‘Stuart, stood in the doorway looking back. “Please 


flashed at him repentantly. ‘I truly don’t mind 
being poor in most ways. It’s the lack of certgjy 
things that go with nicety of living that grinds mm 
most. I shouldn’t mind wearing gingham outside 
if I could have all the fine linen I want underneagh 
It’s—it’s—oh, well, you know! And I’m an idjgp 
to talk about it when the thing we really need jg i 
books—books for your starving mind. If I coujg 
get you all you want of those Her voice 
broke upon the wish, always strong with her, 

““My dear, my mind will never starve while j 
has the old books to feed upon. Listen, upon what 
a pertinent thought did I come this morning, } 
was delving in good old Thomas Fuller, of thoge 
fine seventeenth-century writers whose works stij] 
glow with fire: ‘Though my guest was never gg 
high, yet, by the laws of hospitality, I was aboye 
him whilst under my roof.’”’ 

The girl laughed, dashing away a hot tear with 
the back of a soapy hand. “Trust you to findg 
classic to turn a tragedy into a comedy,”’ she said. 
“Go away now, Father Davy, and I’ll soon be 
through. It’s a poor washerwoman I am to be 
thinning my suds with brine!” 


Vv 


“N7OU’LL come, too, Georgiana dear?” Jean. 
nette, furrily clad for a walk with James 


“Come, George; you need a good tramp,” J 
Stuart urged at Jeannette’s elbow. 

He looked the picture of anticipation. He had 
undertaken to get the visitor into training for 
increasingly long daily walks and the result was 
proving eminently satisfactory. At the end of the 
first half of the visit Jeannette was looking wonder- 
fully well and happy—hardly the same girl who 
had come to the little village to try if she could 
endure such life as was likely to be offered her 
there. 

“Thank you, my dears, nothing could persuade 
me. Run along and leave me to diversions of my 
own,” answered Georgiana gayly. 

So they had gone, Jeannette wafting back a kiss, 
Stuart waving an enthusiastic arm. Georgiana 
had smiled at them, had closed the door softly 
behind them—and had immediately banged to 
another conveniently near at hand, one opening 
into a small clothespress under the stair landing, 

“*Tiversions of my own’!” she repeated with 
emphasis. ‘‘Happy phrase! I wonder what they 
think my diversions are—with this family to look 
after. Well, you got yourself into it, George 
Warne. You can stick it out if it kills you.” 

She deliberately thumped one door after another 
all the way along her progress through the empty 
rooms and up the stairs to the second floor. Her 
father was away for the afternoon on a rare visit 
to a neighbor who had sent for him, an old parish- 
ioner, who, falling ill, longed for the gentle offices 
of his friend and long-time minister. As for Mr. 
Jefferson, this was the time of day when he was 
always away on his usual long walk. It was a 
comfort to be alone in the quiet house—and to 
bang and thump. 

In her room Georgiana arrayed herself in a 
heavy red sweater, then ascended to the attic and 
stood eying the great hand loom of antique pattern, 
a relic of an earlier century. It was equipped with 
a black warp, upon which a few rows of parti- 
colored woof had been woven. 

“Diversions!”’ she repeated, and shook her 
round, white fist at the lumbering object. 

Then she sat down on the old weaver’s bench 
and began to weave, with heavy, jarring thuds 
which shook the floor as with strong arms she 
pulled and pushed and sent her clumsy shuttle 
flying back and forth. 

The attic was very cold; but she was soon warm 
with the exercise and presently discarded the 
sweater and was working away at the loom with 
might and main. 

“Go at it!—go at it!’”’ she was saying to herself. 
“Jealous idiot that you are! Jealous of Jeannette, 
of her clothes, her money, her beauty, her power 
to attract. Jealous because Jimps likes her so 
well—because Father Davy looks at her with the 
eyes of an appreciative uncle—because Mr. E. C. 
Jefferson talks to her as if he enjoyed it. Pound!— 
pound!—pound away at the old loom till your 
arms ache, and see if you can get the nonsense out 
of you!” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said a deep voice at the 
top of the narrow stairs, not far away. 


HE loom stopped with a jerk as the weaver 
flashed round upon the head and shoulders pro- 
truding above the rafters. “‘Oh! I’msorry! Did 
I disturb you?” cried Georgiana, fire in her voice. 
She did not look in the least sorry. ‘‘I thought 
you were out too. And I’m just over your head. 
Of course you came up to 
“No, I didn’t,” replied Mr. Jefferson. He as- 
cended two steps more, looking curiously at the 
loom. ‘I came up because I thought something 
extraordinary had happened up here and I ought 
to find out about it.” 

“Nothing extraordinary; merely something very 
ordinary. I do this whenever I have time and the 
coast is clear. You usually go out at this hour,” 
she said accusingly. 

“So I do. I came back just now, when I saw 
Miss Crofton and Mr. Stuart starting off alone, in 
the hope that you might consent to go with me. 
It’s a great day. Won’t you?” 

“Thank you, no,” the girl replied. ‘I’m behind 
with my work. These rugs are orders very much 
overdue. I’ve been rather delayed lately, since my 
machine is so noisy I can’t work when anybody is 
on the second floor.” 

‘Please never mind me,” urged her visitor. ‘I 
can time my work to fit in with yours, if you need 
to make haste. But that must be a rather strenu- 
ous business. It’s a very old affair, isn’t it? Do 
you mind if I look at it? I never saw one of just 
that pattern.” 

“T mind very much,” replied Georgiana crisply, 
moving off the bench and standing on the floor. 
‘*But that’s no reason why you shouldn’t exam- 
ine the Monster, if you like. That’s what I call it. 
I'll run down and be back when you are through 
with the examination.” 

And this she would have done, but that he barred 
her way. 

“But I won't,” he said gravely, “if you prefer 
that I should not. Come back, please. I’m intrud- 
ing, and I'll apologize and go.” 
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WOW 


The United States Capitol at Washington 


By C. Durand Chapman 


ONG before reaching Washington the visitor sees two great objects towering against the sky — 
the beautiful white dome of the Capitol and the imposing marble shaft of the Washington 
Monument. They are about a mile and a third apart. The Capitol stands on a hill 97 feet 
above the Potomac River at the eastern end of the park called “‘The Mall,” and the Monument 
on a slight elevation at the western end, not far from the river and to the south of the White House. 
This great shaft, the highest work of masonry in the world, is an obelisk 555 feet 514 inches in 
height and is built of gneiss and New England granite. The facing is of pure white Maryland 
marble. Wherever one may go in or about the city its tremendous height confronts him at every 


NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture and is the Size Your Picture Will be When Finished 


The Three Other Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 


(ye picture shows the east frort of the Capitol, with the 
Monument in the distance. The building is divided into 
three parts. The corner stone of the central or main part was 
laid by President Washington on September 18, 1793. It com- 
prises a rotunda, the Supreme Court room, National statuary 
hall and committee rooms. In the north extension is the Senate 
Chamber, in the south extension—known as the “ House Exten- 
sion”—is the Hall of Representatives. The crowning glory of 


turn. In the varying lights of sunrise or sunset its appearance changes in a fascinating way. 
When dark storm clouds and mists envelop it the pointed top looks like a great mountain peak. 


this famous building is the imposing dome, on top of which towers 
the colossal Statue of Freedom. 


‘NUMBER 2. Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Blue Line Only at the Bottom, and Then Lay it on Top of the Blue Line on Number 1 


wonderful build- 

ing is set amid beau- 
tiful grounds, laid out in 
wide walks and well-kept 
lawns. We have not space 
to tell of the many inter- 
esting things connected 
with the Capitol, but the 
greatest fact of all is that 
here under its majestic 
dome centers the Govern- 
ment of our great nation. 
Congress meets here and 


NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly'on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and N 


attends to all the vital questions that concern the welfare and life 
of the United States, and here the Presidents are all sworn into 
their exalted office. The retiring and incoming Presidents ride 
together from the White House to the Capitol, and all repair to 
the rotunda portico on the east front, where a huge grand stand 
is erected. Here is a brilliant assemblage of dignitaries and noted 
people of our own and other countries, while out in front, in the 
esplanade, are gathered tens of thousands of spectators. The new 
?resident reads his inaugural address and repeats the oath of 
-ffice, after which he reviews a monster procession that marches 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, past the stand and Court of Honor 
in front of the White House, with magnificent civic and military 
display, and bands playing ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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How the “Detectoress” Found Him by Means of Apple Jelly and Peroxide 
By Hugh Pendexter, Author of “Miss Philbrick’s Change of Pew,” etc. 


AD I started in when a child, and spent every mortal 

waking hour in imagining improbable things, I never 

could have been fanciful enough to picture myself at 
grand opera. But there I was, with Cynthia Spillings, the 
only woman “‘detectoress’’ I ever heard of, sitting beside me 
js cool and restful in her newest black silk as though she'd 
never been away from New York a day in all her seventy- 
odd years. To round out the situation there was Boyton, 
from Headquarters, seated next to Cynthia, looking almost 
as much out of place as I did. 

Our trip to the city from our quiet village, with Cynthia 
paying all the bills, was a piece of foolishness from the start, 
| told her. Her purpose in making it was to inquire after 
Grattan Elsmere, her confidential agent, who had been 
missing 2 week with twenty thousand dollars of her money. 
But it wasn’t this matter which had brought us in touch 
with Boyton, for Cynthia was as close as an oyster about her 
affairs. She had called him up just to say “‘ Howdy-do,” and 
he, remembering her solution of the Hargrave case the 
autumn before, where he got most of the credit, had insisted 
on entertaining us; I think he was peeved when Cynthia 
voted for the opera. It was Carmen, and it was heavenly. 

I was whispering as much to Cynthia, when Boyton leaned 
forward, jerking his thick thumb toward the boxes, and 
hoarsely whispered: ‘‘There’s the Vonberg diamonds—the 
fat old lady. Those sparklers make us men from Headquar- 
tersa lot of worry. In the box above Great Scott !’’ 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked Cynthia as he continued 

aping. 
he Spider !’’ he choked, staring at the upper box. 
Spider alive—and here!’’ He struggled to his feet just as 
the curtain descended, saying: ‘‘ Miss Spillings, you must 
excuse me. I i 

But she was also up, whispering: ‘‘We’ll go with you.” 

“Impossible. You must excuse me,” he hissed, trying to 
crowd by us. 

But Cynthia got to the aisle ahead of him, pulling me 
after her. When he came along she clutched his coat-tails, 
and when he reached the lobby we were safely in tow. He 
wheeled the minute he got elbow room and glared at her. 

But before he could speak she calmly warned:  ‘‘ You 
needn't act fussed up. I came to New York for excitement. 
What about this Spider business?”’ 

I was getting my breath back when he seized us each by 
an arm and rushed us into the small room where the ticket 
seller stays, and cried to a palefaced, tired-looking man: 
“Stillman, get Headquarters. Tell them to rush some men 
here on the jump.” 

“Two of your men are just inside the door.” 

“Do as I say! This job needs more than three. Tell the 
desk man it’s the Spider.’”’ Then he jumped through the 
door, crying to us: Remain here !”’ 


HE ticket seller turned and snatched up the telephone, 

and Cynthia stepped into his place at the small window, 
her eyes glittering with excitement, and glued her face 
against the bars. There was some confusion outside and I 
crowded in beside her. A door at the top of the broad steps 
flew open, and a man ina cape overcoat and a silk hat came 
out on the jump. An usher sprawled on all fours behind 
him, and back of the usher came Boyton, a revolver, dread- 
fully shiny, in his right hand. Two other men, also armed 
with pistols, were at Boyton’s heels. The man ahead had 
his coat collar turned up to his ears, but as he was disap- 
pearing through the outside door I caught a glimpse of his 
face and mechanically yelled: ‘‘Grattan!” 

For a second he turned and Cynthia gave a low cry of 
pain: “It’s Grattan Elsmere as sure as you're a foot high.” 
And she’d been fretting for fear he had met with foul play ! 
_ Bythis time he was on the 
sidewalk, and Boyton and 
his men were swarming 
through the door. Then 
came a glimpse of struggling 
forms, together with loud 
shouts, ending with the bang 
of a pistol. 

“They’ve got him,” I 
whispered as the shouting 
broke out again. 

“Got your granny!”’ 
barked Cynthia, her bonnet 
hopelessly ruined from being 
crushed against the grating. 
“He's got away. Out front, 
Ann, where everything’s 
going on.”” 

With that she dragged 
me from the ticket office 
to the edge of the crowd 
about the doors. Boyton 
Was settling his rumpled 
evening clothes when we 
came up. I never saw such 
a bitter look on a man’s 
faceas when he caught sight 
of us, and puffed: “He got 
away, but we'll nail him 

elore morning.” 

“Was that your Spider?” 
asked Cynthia with a queer 
catch in her voice. 

“ Ay, the Spider,” growled 
theinspector. ‘‘I’lltake you 
to your hotel and tell you 
about it as we go along.” 


NEXT I found myself ina 
taxicab, and Boyton was 
€xplaining in short, jerky 
sentences: ‘‘The Spider has 
Worked’ all over Europe 
and America. Goes in for 
Jewels only. Caught him a 
year ago on a yacht, Lower 
ay; leaped overboard from 
Police boat and never seen 
tll tonight. Supposed to be 
Towned; cap found floating 


} 
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“A Door at the Top of the Steps Flew Open, and a Man in 
a Cape Overcoat and a Silk Hat Came Out on the Jump” 


on water. I was knocked silly to see him tonight in the box 
over the Vonberg diamonds. If it hadn’t been for that 
cursed usher getting in the way!” 

“You shot at him?’” murmured Cynthia. 

“One of my men; his gun went off by accident !’’ savagely 
explained Boyton. ‘Here we are. I'll stop long enough to 
phone.- See you sometime tomorrow. Awfully sorry !’’ 

Instead of going to the elevator, Cynthia tagged along 
behind him till he entered the telephone booth, explaining 
to me over her shoulder: “If there’s anything new we might 
as well know it tonight. What can it all mean? Grattan 
Elsmere the Spider!” 

It seemed plain to me and I felt like crying. ‘‘He’s been 
working for you a year, coming to you a stranger,” I said. 
‘“‘Now he’s missing with twenty thousand dollars of yours. 
The man they call the Spider disappeared a year ago, and 
hasn’t been seen by the police since. He appears just as 
Elsmere disappears. Oh, to think you’ve been hiring * 

“Don’t!” she muttered, her lips quivering. ‘I liked him 
at sight. I—I like him now. It isn’t the money. I’d lose 
ten times that if everything could be all right. The Spider! 


“*Up With That Other Hand!’ Roared the Inspector, Darting Forward, Followed by His Two Men” 
(Page 15) 


International criminal! I must believe he had given up his 
old ways when he came to me. He’s been as straight asa 
string for a year at least. Yes; I'll help him still if he’s left 
his old life behind him and can explain about the money.” 

“By heavens, this is too much!” bellowed the inspector, 
bursting out of the booth. 

“What now?”’ Cynthia’s voice was anxious. 

“He was in the Vonberg box when we went to the one 
above! He stole Madame Vonberg’s diamond _ necklace 
before escaping. But I'll have him!’’ he hoarsely added, 
darting away. 

“T want to go to bed, Cynthia. I want to go home too,” 
I faintly told her. For once she was willing to forego further 
excitement and to adopt my peaceful ways. 


N THE second afternoon after our return home Cynthia 

remarked: “I’ve decided to make no move to get my 
money. I don’t want anyone to know what an old fool I’ve 
been—and am. To think my judgment should have been 
so at fault!” 

“Rather, think of the many times as a ‘detectoress’ you 
haven’t been mistaken,’’ I said to cheer her up. 

“Please don’t,’”’ she groaned. ‘I’m almost sorry I ever 
did any detecting. I feel ashamed to find myself hoping 
Grattan won’t be caught. I found clippings about him in 
my ‘Horror Book.’ He must be a wicked scamp.” 

Here she was interrupted by her housekeeper bustling in, 
her fat face twisted up in a most peculiar manner. 

“What’s the matter?’’ sighed Cynthia. “Cake fallen?” 

“Worser’n that, Miss Cynthia,” huskily replied the house- 
keeper, her eyes almost popping from her head. ‘“ Robbers 
was here last night!’’ Cynthia dropped into a chair. ‘‘ The 
cellar was busted into; and they stole two slices of cold 
meat, half a dozen doughnuts and a tumbler of apple jelly.” 

With a jerk Cynthia was upright again, her face ten years 
younger in relief. “Only food? It doesn’t matter. Some 
tramp found the bulkhead door unlocked. Lock up nights. 
You're too careless.” 

“T never thought to be found fault with,’’ wailed the 
housekeeper, ‘‘after working and slaving for you for more 
than twenty years 

“Oh, bother! Go back to your kitchen! I smell something 
burning,’’ Cynthia broke in. 

The housekeeper waddled to the door, crying back to us: 
“But that ain’t all that was took neither.” 

With a quick spring—she’s as lively as a cricket despite her 
age—Cynthia had the woman by the shoulder, and was 
hissing: ‘‘What else? Quick!” 

“The—the bottle of peroxide from the shelf at the top of 
the stairs,”’ gasped the housekeeper. 

“Go along with you! I know the bread’s burning,’’ said 
Cynthia, breathing deep in relief. Then she confessed to me: 
“‘T was scared, Ann. If he’d come back to rob me, my old 
heart would have broken. I’d give a hundred thousand to 
have him just Grattan. But I’m thankful to know it was 
only a tramp.” 

‘Probably took the peroxide by mistake,’”’ I remarked. 

She nodded absent-minded, then gave a start, looked at 
me in a queer, tense fashion, and ina low voice commanded: 
‘‘Come with me to the cellar.” 


T WAS late afternoon; the cellar was half dark, and she 

took a lighted lamp along. I couldn’t make out what she 
was up to when she got down on her hands and knees under 
the jelly shelf; and my bewilderment increased when 
she rose and silently showed me the ends of three matches. 
Before I could ask any questions she was up the stairs and 
standing before the closet in which she kept her medicines. 
Here she kneeled and found two charred matches. Then she 
said sadly: “I can hardly 
believe it. Grattan—the 
Spider’s been here. -He 
came through the side door, 
using the key I gave him. 

“No tramp would steal 
peroxide. The thief lighted 
matches and knew what he 
was taking. What’s more, 
he knew just where I kept it.” 

“Landof misery! but how 
does that make sense—a 
man purposely stealing hy- 
drogen peroxide?” I de- 
manded. 

She pulled me down till 
her lips were at my ear. 
“He’s in hiding,” she whis- 
pered. needs food. 
He’s in hiding near here. 
We must find him.” 

But she could not con- 
vince me. I still clung to 
the tramp theory; the other 
was too fantastic and far- 
fetched. As we returned to 
the living room I remarked 
that the tramp was ignorant 
and thought the antiseptic 
was something té drink. 

But she shook her head 
stubbornly. “A tramp 
wouldn’t come upstairs and 
be content with taking 
peroxide. If he wanted food 
he had it in the cellar. If 
he wanted more he wouldn't 
stopat the medicine closet.” 

“But why should a live 
man want a jar of jelly that’s 
only fit for old women, 
children and folks recover- 
ing from sickness?’’ I per- 
sisted. ‘Jelly and Grattan 
don’t go together.” 

The gaze she turned on 
me was so peculiar as actu- 
ally to make me feel creepy. 
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E WERE folding and 
packing my lovely 
new wedding things, 


my gay little sister and I, one 
morning just before the won- 
derful day on which Hartley 
and I were to be married, when 
Tess exclaimed: ‘‘ You’ve been 
awfully stingy with yourself, Bess! I hadn’t realized, until 
we got to planning your trousseau, how beggarly you've gone 
all these years. I hope you aren’t going to let old ‘Hart’ 
off as easily as you have dad. Are you to receive an allow- 
ance, or haven't you come to any such practical points in 
your prenuptial arrangements?”’ 

“Yes, we have talked that all over,”’ I confessed. ‘‘ Hartley 
loathes the idea of a man’s giving his wife a monthly allow- 
ance;_he says it looks like a salary, as though he considered 
her a hired dependent. Weare to be partners in everything. 
I’m to be Hartley’s wife, and that means partner in every- 
thing. | There'll be no need of asking for what is already 
mine. 

“All right, precious; it’s your affair, not mine. Only, 
knowing men as I do,” Tess shook her pretty, twenty-two- 
year-old head sagely, ‘‘and knowing you as I do, I think I 
may make bold to state that there is not one tiny little bow 
of ribbon or one inch of lace in any of those trunks that you 
will not find useful. You may even see the day when you'll 
wish you had started with five trunks instead of four.” 

How often in the years that followed I remembered those 
prophetic words! Yet the first two years of my married life 
were perfect. Hartley and I had met in college, and by the 
middle of junior year we were engaged. He had gone abroad 
right after graduation to continue his studies for a doctor’s 
degree, and on his return had accepted a professorship in 
a state university, located in a charming small town only a 
day’s journey from my home. In spite of the years of separa- 
tion he was my old, winsome, boyish lover, and now much 
of a man and scholar besides. 

We were delightfully companionable; I loved the little 
college world in which he was already at home; and the dear, 
old-fashioned house with big, cheerful rooms, which he had 
taken near the college campus, was a source of constant 
satisfaction to me. 


DRAWN BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


UR home soon became the gay resort of all the faculty 

people as well as of many of the students, and I loved to 
be hostess. Baby Alice arrived toward the end of the summer 
vacation when we had been married a little over two years. 
She was a beautiful and splendidly healthy little thing, and 
we agreed delightedly that we could take up the old life when 
college opened, since Alice, in her airy nursery or on her 
sleeping porch, required no slavish attention from me. So it 
was not until a day or two before college enrollment that the 
matter of clothes arrested my startled attention. 

The fraternity boys and girls were all trooping back early, 
as usual, to plantheir autumn campaign. I was soon solicited 
as patroness, chaperon, assistant in the receiving line, dis- 
penser of tea, and other delightful rdles for half a dozen of 
the opening parties. 

I listened to each of the deputations of girls with out- 
ward calm; but a horrid feeling of vague unhappiness— was it 
fear ?—began to sicken me. As soon as the last of them had 
gone I rushed up to my room and began feverishly to pull 
out from drawers and closets all my clothes, my two-year-old 
wedding clothes. I realized suddenly that I had scarcely 
got a new shoestring for myself since my marriage. Now, 
taking sorry invoice of my old things, I found that I had not 
one single afternoon or evening gown that was fresh enough 
to serve at the smart parties that were coming. 

While I was engaged in dismayed contemplation of my 
poor array of old dresses Hartley came home, springing up 
the stairs full of faculty news, eager as a boy to tell me 
everything. . He stopped at sight of the confusion and of my 
solemn face. 

“Tell me, why this motley array?” he inquired. 

“Oh, dearest, the autumn parties are upon us! The 
Kappa Phis want me for a tea tomorrow and to chaperon an 
informal hop at Reid’s Lake on Friday.. The Rho Deltas 
open with a big reception Thursday afternoon and want me 
to stand in line. Saturday the faculty women entertain all 
the Freshmen. So it goes—and I’m in despair.” 

“Will it tire you too much? Can’t you leave the baby ?”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t the baby; it’s my clothes! I haven't a thing 
fit to wear!”’ 

“Miss Flora M’Flimsey!” cried Hartley, pointing to the 
garments lying everywhere. 


“QUT they are all wrong, dearest!” I wailed in dismay. 

‘“‘The skirts are all too wide, the sleeves too big. The 
new styles are as different as possible from anything I possess. 
There seem to be a good many dresses here, yet I’ve worn 
each one dozens and dozens of times; there are little tears 
and breaks and worn places in nearly everything.’’ I broke 
off miserably, my eyes not meeting Hartley’s. I felt the 
old sickening embarrassment I had always felt when I asked 
father for money. 

“Don’t you worry, sweetheart,” he was saying easily. 
“You'll be the dearest, loveliest woman at any of those 
parties.” 

I felt the tears welling into my eyes. What I wanted was 
not a husband’s adoring flattery, but some fresh and up-to- 
date clothes. Since our marriage Hartley had always written 
monthly checks to settle with the various tradesmen and for 
all our other regular obligations. Beyond paying the laundry 
and ice men, who came during class hours when Hartley was 
away, | had scarcely handled a dollar of our “ partnership”’ 
funds. Now, since he did not see my need, I must ask him. I 
braced myself for the ordeal. ‘‘Could you—are we—do you 


Its Share in Solving a Wife 


$4 


think I could have a little money to buy something new, 
dear?” I brought it out with an effort. 

‘Why, of course!’’ He took out his wallet while he spoke, 
and I fumbled among the crumpled wrecks of gowns with 
shamed, averted eyes while he selected several crisp bills 
which he tossed on my desk as he left the room. 

I slipped across the room to the desk, feeling dreadfully 
embarrassed and almost guilty, as though I were spying upon 
something Hartley had done. What he had done was to 
leave for my “‘furbelows”’ three five-dollar bills! If I had 
been a sensible person I would have marched boldly down- 
stairs, laid my case clearly before my husband, and shown 
him that, now that my wedding gowns were about gone, it 
would be necessary for me to have a reasonable allowance 
if | were to continue in my old place in the social life of the 
university. But I was not sensible.’ I felt that it would kill 
me to “have it out’’ with Hartley about money. 

That distressing afternoon marked the close of the first 
chapter of my married life, the happy and care-free period. 
The next chapter might be written under the heading, 
“Chapter Two: In Which I Rip, Dye, Press, Turn and 
Make Over.” I grew nervous and self-conscious; I felt my 
very manner changing. Instinctively I sought unobtrusive 
corners where my dingy garments would not show, gave up 
dancing at the students’ parties, and sat constrainedly in one 
chair for a whole evening rather than risk a display of my 
amateur dressmaking. 


WARD the middle of that winter I once more timidly 
broached the subject of finances to Hartley, this time to 
ask for some part inthe management of our joint affairs. Iwas 
trembling with nervousness over my secret plan, which was 
to try to wring from the household funds enough to dress me. 
Hartley fell in heartily with my request. He was to attend 
to the rent and our annual coal supply, as well as the doctor’s 
and dentist’s bills, magazines, benevolences, insurance and 
tickets to concerts, theaters and university affairs. The 
other bills were to come to me. To make the partnership 
equal Hartley generously agreed to give me half of his salary 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a month. One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month to disburse! I was full of hope 
and joy at the prospect. 

It seemed at first as though my troubles were at an end. 
I was sure I could manage economically enough to save a 
comfortable sum each month for my private needs. Alas, 
I soon found myself rather put to it to make ends meet! I 
watched and planned and scrimped and worried, but, with 
the entertaining that was necessary, besides the regular 
three meals a day for five mouths, the food bills always 
managed to use up the bulk of my income. 

It was an infinite relief when college closed and we went, 
as we had done in previous vacations, to father’s summer 
home, where the simplest and oldest clothes were permissible 
for ordinary wear. Whencollege opened again in the autumn 
I entered upon the next act of my wretched clothes tragedy; 
I became a recluse. My second child was coming, and I 
eagerly seized that fact as an excuse for declining all invita- 
tions. I was physically quite well, but spiritually so de- 
pressed and heartsick that it was not difficult to persuade my 
husband and my friends that I was not equal to any social 
activity. 

Once or twice I asked Hartley for some additional money, 
explaining that I needed things for baby or myself. Always 
he met my requests with the same pleasant courtesy; always 
he wished he could give me more, wassorry he was so “‘ short” 
just now, mentioning the new player-piano, the new paint- 
ing, the new set of books, or the new rug as an excuse; always 
he doled out five or ten or fifteen meager dollars, which barely 
sufficed for shoes, toilet articles and the small, necessary aids 
to my dressmaking efforts. 


S I LIVED through that year somehow. The second baby, 
a splendid, sturdy boy, came late in April, and upon my 
recovery from that event I found myself once more in des- 
perate straits, for I looked, and was, outrageously well, and, 
since Hartley had secured a thoroughly capable and depend- 
able woman to take charge of our nursery and its two healthy 
little inmates, there seemed no valid excuse for my continu- 
ing to decline our many invitations, unless I offered the real 
excuse. 

This I did faint-heartedly when Hartley insisted upon my 
attending the college president’s garden party, a pretty June 
affair which had come to be a yearly custom. ‘I don’t see 
how I can go, Hartley,”’ lessayed feebly. ‘‘I simply haven’ta 
. to wear, and you know it’s always rather a dressed-up 
affair.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with that green clingy thing?” he 
asked pleasantly. ‘‘ You always look so pretty in that one.” 

At this I sighed. The ‘‘green clingy thing” had begun its 
career as a white crépe de Chine afternoon gown, had next 
been dyed a pale blue to disguise it, and later redyed a dull 
sage green; now, though rather pretty in color, it was sadly 
worn and out of style in its cut. My hats, too, were all in the 
last stages, hopeless bundles of straw and trimming. I said 
something to this effect hesitatingly, and Hartley caught me 
lightly in his arms, assuring me with gay tenderness that I was 
always the prettiest woman to be found anywhere, and that 
my clothes did not matter. 

I went to that dreadful garden party bareheaded and 
thankful that my hair, at least, was not dyed, nor faded, nor 
worn out and antiquated. I felt like a frump in my limp, 
dark old gown, with the other faculty women wearing 
dressy summer frocks and hats, the ‘students gay in all sorts 
of smart summer regalia. 

Hartley found me in tears that night. I admit that I 
meant him to find me so. ‘‘Why, my darling, what is it?” 
he cried in tenderest concern. ‘ You are all upset. Was this 
afternoon too much for you?” 
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s “Allowance” Problem | 
As Told by the Witte Herself 


“Tt was, Hartley; oh, it was! I never was so unhappy jy 
my life,” I sobbed. ‘‘I looked like the rag bag that came oy 
of the Ark. I was the only woman there without a hat!" 
I ended in a fresh burst of grief. 

Of course, Hartley assured me again that I was the dear. 
est, sweetest, loveliest woman in the world, that I had looke; 
charming, that I always looked charming. The inciden 
closed with the same old assurances from him, gradually 
subsiding sniffles from me, and not the faintest hope of any 
change in the whole sorry situation. But it precipitated the 
advent of the purple hat! 

Shortly after the summer vacation began Hartley wen 
abroad as a delegate to an important world conference of 
educators. He came back in high spirits. His trip had been 
delightful; he was in excellent health; our home was, after 
all, the dearest home in the world; nowhere were there such 
a wife and pair of babies, and just wait till I saw the loot in 
histrunk! The “loot,” when the trunk arrived, proved to be 
varied and extravagant. 

I cannot tell you how! felt when he brought out the purple 
hat and laid it on my lap, standing back expectantly to watch 
my reception of the gift. I could have wept and wrung my 
hands at its beauty and gorgeousness, the chic and daring 
and obvious expensiveness of it! 

I sat looking rather stunned, I suppose, and Hartley broke 
into pleased explanations of his absurd purchase. ‘I remem. 
bered that you were unhappy about going hatless to the 
president’s garden party and I determined to get you the 
prettiest hat in Paris. I looked at hundreds, I am sure, and 
half decided upon a dozen before I found this. From the 
instant I spotted it I could just see your pale gold hair under 
the brim. You are really a great beauty, Bess, though you 
are too modest to know it and too shy to show off. The 
milliner pointed out one splendid thing about it—that it 
can be worn either summer or winter. You’ll get alot of wear 
out of it!” 


WAStrue. The thing wasa creationthat would be appro- 
priate with either summer or winter gowns. Only it would 
take such a gown to be worthy of the hat! 

Began then the era of the purple hat. Only once, during 
the dismal seasons which followed, did I wear it with any 
pleasure, and that was at my sister’s wedding. The brides- 
maids were wearing great picture hats, so I wore the wonder- 
ful purple hat and my carefully saved wedding dress, dyed 
my wedding slippers and stockings an exquisite lavender, 
robbed the baby’s bank to buy gloves, and, with an armful 
of lavender and white sweet peas, I came off triumphantly, 
By using the babies as an excuse for arriving on the day of 
the wedding, and rushing back to them next day, I managed 
to conceal my shabbiness from the family at home. 

Back in the autumn festivities of the university, however, 
I could not wear my stately wedding gown, and nothing else 
that I possessed was fit to be seen with that wonderful hat-— 
or without it, for the matter of that. I scarcely knew which 
way to turn, whether to endure another lonely year posing as 
a recluse, or to go about wretchedly got up and pose as one 
preoccupied, above the trivialities of dress, indifferent to 
good taste, a happy-go-luckyfrump. Hartley, who had been 
indifferent to my clothes before, now became pleasantly in- 
terested—not in furnishing me means to get anything new, 
but in studying the effect of my various old things with the 
magnificent hat. I hated that hat and his proprietary 
interest in it! He expected me to wear it everywhere, no 
matter how unsuitable the occasion. ; 

At last, with what regret I cannot say, I dyed my wedding 
gown and went bitterly, though rather grandly, I must con- 
fess, arrayed in a shimmering violet gown. Hartley was as 
pleased as a child over my ‘‘lavender loveliness,” as he 
termed the foolish costume. It never occurred to him to 
ask where I got the gown. 

But even that gown grew frayed at last. Tess, had been 
right. I had used up all my generous stock of wedding 
things, what with all that I had worn out and some that had 
been cut up to make dainty things for my little daughter. 
No inch of lace, no bow of ribbon, no yard of fabric that had 
not had more than a usual period of service wrung from It. 
As for the hat, the purple hat, I had no other hat to wear for 
three long years. : 

I dropped as much as possible out of all social life outside 
my own home. I was not entirely miserable, for our home 
life was restful and sweet, the babies were a never-failing 
source of delight, and Hartley was the most considerate hus- 
band in the world inevery way except one. Inthe long years 
of waiting, while he had no one to support except himself, he 
had formed expensive tastes, learned to crave expensive 
things. He spent money lavishly on our home, our garden, 
for the babies, for me. He considered himself, was considered 
by others, a most devotedly domestic man. Every one 
thought him splendid. I used to wonder what they could 
think of me! The certain knowledge, when it came at |ast, 
hurt poignantly, yet brought me to terms with my foolish 
pride or humility, and thus to terms with Hartley. 


& THERE was to bea speaker of unusual brilliance at 
chapel one spring morning, I slipped across the campus 
half an hour before chapel time, while the first classes of the 
morning were still in session, to seek an inconspicuous s¢at 
in the rear of the great chapel, now empty save for a few 
scattered students. : 

I paused fora moment beside one of the open win«ows 
as I passed along the rear aisle, and stood looking out across 
the campus to the glimpse of shining river and gentle rs¢ 
of wooded hills beyond. Presently a group of students 
came sauntering toward the chapel, early comers like my- 
self, and must have sat down on the steps outside, just 
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What it Offers of 
Special linterest to Women 


By Stella G. S. Perry 


“The Central Figure in the Great Archway of the Nations of the West is A. Stirling Calder’s Mother of Tomorrow” 


work of the world. It must show the progress and 

achievements of mankind—in small compass, to be 
sure, but with something of the real sweep and perspective 
of the world itself, 

The directors of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, by which our Government is celebrating the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, have felt this ideal strongly 
and have, for the first time in the history of expositions, 
applied this broad viewpoint of actual experience to woman's 
place in the world. 

There are here no special Women’s Buildings, no separate 
exhibit spaces for the segregation of women’s interests. The 
management has realized that in our daily life man’s work 
and woman’s work, whether alike or different, are found side 
by side, each supplementing and completing the other. 
This is especially true in this age of the new housekeeping. 
Fornow even the most feminine and old-fashioned of women’s 
duties extends its investigations and its demands through 
shop and factory and field and farm and all the works of man. 

Therefore, the results of the labor and thought and 
requirements of men and women are displayed in the 
Exposition palaces side by side, as they are in actual life. 

This new note impresses you immediately; for even in the 
sculptural decorations of the magical California gardens it is 
pronounced. There, amid the brilliant flowers and trees, 
among the virile statues—the Energies, Enterprises, Ele- 
ments, Progresses and Achievements, Heroes and Con- 
querors—made by the masters of the plastic art, rise Evelyn 
Beatrice Longman’s classic Fountain of Ceres, idealizing the 
grace of Mother Earth, and Edith Woodman Burroughs’s 
superb Fountain of Youth, a girl-child rising like a flower 
from the hearts and hopes and lives of her parents. Close at 
hand are Mrs. Burroughs’s Fountain of the Arabian Nights 
and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s majestic El Dorado. 

Among the statues that the men have made, asall through 
the Exposition, the tender woman note—the mother note— 
Is consistently sounded. The central figure in the great arch- 
way of the Nations of the West is A. Stirling Calder’s Mother 
of Tomorrow—a brave, girlish little mother standing on the 
tongue of a prairie wagon as it crosses the plains, and looking 
tothe long future for her children. Within the Palace of 
Fine Arts the place of special honor has been given to a 
statue devoted to Motherhood, The Pioneer Mother, by 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia. The women and children 
of California, through the Woman's Board of the Exposition, 
are giving this touching tribute to the brave 
women who laid the foundation of Western 


\ GREAT international exposition is a panorama of the 


' processes explained for the woman who has always wanted 
to know how the foods she buys are and ought to be made. 
Here is a liberal education in the selection of fresh and 
refrigerated meats. Here is an aquarium in which the fish 
that interest us swim about before our eyes. 

Truly this is the world’s model kitchen. For all the nations 
of Europe and Latin America, as well as China and Japan, 
are doing their cooking in this building. 

If the Food Products Palace is a kitchen, the Palaces of 
Varied Industries and Manufactures are like a huge depart- 
ment store in which the nations, franker than most store 
proprietors, not only display all their manufactured prod- 
ucts, but, in a large number of cases, also initiate you into 
the secrets and arts of their making. Here a woman can dis- 
cover the values, durability and efficiency of the best objects 
of her trade, if she be home-maker, business woman, or both. 


i. the past decade the improvement in manu- 
facturing of all kinds has been so great that the proc- 
esses used in making even the best known things are entirely 
new to the public. And only the new or newly improved 
processes are given; for this Exposition, celebrating a con- 
temporaneous event, is almost entirely contemporaneous in 
its exhibits. 

Here, for example, are complete process exhibits of silk 
manufacture, beginning with the cocoon and ending with 
silk costumes by the leading fashion designers, displayed on 
living models. Every step in the development of the silk- 
worm’s work—the weaver’s, the dyer’s, the designer’s and 
the dressmaker’s—is revealed in its most modern aspect. 

When you have compared the various processes of making 
underwear and hosiery you will surely be better judges of 
their elusive wearing qualities. So, too, sweaters, ribbons, 
embroidery materials, cotton and woolen fabrics and cloth- 
ing —including men’s and women’s tailoring—bedding and 
blankets can be judged with more intelligence. The steps 
in their making as well as the tests for quality, purity, color 
and shrinkage are now open books to the purchaser. 

Among the hardware and kitchenware exhibits great 
interest is manifested in the perfectly equipped kitchen, 
planned with the same idea of efficiency asin an up-to-date 
factory. All the appliances are chosen and arranged to 
eliminate lost motion and waste. 

Special sections are devoted to ventilation and lighting 
apparatus; anda modern electrical house appears— lighted, 
ventilated, heated, refrigerated and cleaned by electricity. 


The displays of furniture educate not only in quality 
standards, but also in the historic periods and in consistency 
and good taste. 

Toys of all the world make a beguiling exhibit; the little 
ones will think that they are in Santa Claus’s workshop. 

In the departments of china, ceramics and porcelains 
many gifted American women have beautiful exhibits of 
their work. 

Millinery, stationery, artists’ supplies, haberdashery, 
jewelry, leather goods, gloves—almost everything that 
mankind requires and womankind buys can be seen here in 
workshop and display room. 

Two universal interests in which all women are sisters are 
the twin devotions to flowers andto children. Every woman 
among the multitudes who attend an Exposition wishes to 
gratify some personal bent or curiosity; but all who visit 
California expect particularly to be enraptured with the 
flowers of that flowerland. The planning and planting were, 
therefore, completed months ahead, so that even the first- 
comers found a paradise in full bloom, with waving palms, 
cypress and eucalypti, trailing vines and masses of flowering 
shrubs. 

The peculiar climate of San Francisco, in which plants 
native to all except extreme latitudes will bloom outdoors, 
has enabled the horticultural gardens to be at least as mar- 
velous as the conservatory under the big opalescent dome of 
Horticultural Palace. These horticultural gardens—that is, 
the scientific gardens, as distinguished from the architectural 
gardens of the Exposition Park itself—cover seven acres. 

Here bloom sixty thousand selected bulbs sent by the 
Netherlands State Board of Horticulture, planted and tended 
by Dutch gardeners. Here is an exquisite model Colonial 
garden presented by Massachusetts growers; it was designed 
by Stephen Childs, and is embellished with garden archi- 
tecture and bronzes by Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd. In the 
California garden, among more esthetic treasures is a new 
kind of strawberry, one that resists drought and can be 
grown successfully in dry countries. This berry, ‘‘made” by 
Albert Etters, is a cross between two useless parents. Is 
anything, then, useless, after all? 


| 4 THE California garden, too, Luther Burbank, Nature’s 
fellow wizard, has an astounding display of his wonders. 
Sweet peas and roses are especially grown by Scotch and 
English gardeners. And there is a rose contest in which 
beauties from all over the world are blooming to win the 

thousand-dollar trophy offered for the best 

new seedling rose. Prof.and Mrs. T. D. A. 


civilization, 


: 7 Cockerell, of Boulder, Colorado, show their 


PERHAPS the exhibit building most in- 
teresting to women is the palace devoted 
to food products. For the first time food 
products have been dignified by a building 
of their own. This palace is a magnificent 
model kitchen in actual operation; for three- 
fourths of the exhibits are “process exhib- 
its” —that is, they show the food products 
in the actual processes of their making. 

For example, a large flour plant has here 
acomplete mill in which every kind of cereal 
Is ground and worked into every possible 
variety of edible food, then cooked in model 
kitchens and bakeries and served to you 
over the counter. The cooks are experts of 
many nationalities, each showing the method 
most approved by his countrymen. 

“very feature of reducing milk to food is 
demonstrated, including butter and cheese 
making, drying, evaporating, condensing, 
Pasteurizing; even sterilizing the bottles. 
You may follow the bucket from the cow to 
the finished product. 


= whole treatment of the Mendelian theory of 
segregation by which they have given to the 
world a gorgeous new red sunflower. 

Among the new gladioluses are three ap- 
propriate natives of 1915— War, Peace, and 
Arbitration. There are lovely new carna- 
tions, one guaranteed free from “‘rust,” and 
new peonies, irises, heliotropes and cannas, 

There are ravishing gardens from Japan 
and China—a garland, here, from all the 
world indeed ! 

Indoors, directly under the great, glowing 
opal dome—the largest glass dome ever 
made—is the costly exhibit made by the 
Cuban Government of the hitherto unknown 
marvels of its jungles. The largest and the 
tiniest of known palms—the huge royal 
palms and full-grown palms but six inches 
high—are here, with rare coconut trees, 
strange crotons glowing with color like grow- 
| ing rainbows, and the slowest-growing plant 
on earth, three hundred years old and hav- 
| ing but a twelve-foot spread. 

}< Orchids, Hawaiian hibiscus and other 


So, too, candies, breakfast foods, coffees, 
teas, chocolate, factory-canned and_pre- 
served fruits and vegetables, fish—scores of 


Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Honorary President, Mrs. Frederick G. Sanborn, President, 
Woman’s Board, P. P.I. E. 


Woman's Board, P. P. I. E. 


tropical gems fill great spaces. Vines hang 
from above and radiant birds fly over all. 
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And What Happened to Him and to Her in the Very Early Morning 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett, Author of “The Lamp With the Red Shade,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR E. 


I 


CODE of etiquette and of fashion has 
been carefully arranged for young 
women so that they may know how to 
comport themselves and what to wear 
between the hours of half past seven in 
the morning and eleven or so at night. 
But there is a period in the spring, 
between dawn and full sun-up, when 
the world is at its sweetest and calm 
best, for which no provision, as far as 
Miss Larcom knew, has ever been 
made. And she was exceptionally well 
posted upon all such matters. For some three years, as part 
of her duties, she had been holding herself as a model of 
deportment before the young ladies in Miss Brett’s New 
York Seminary, where she taught mathematics. 

She and her mother occupied an apartment where the 
affairs of the day moved with well-ordered precision. She 
rose at seven and knew exactly what to do until it was time to 
take her downtown car, which carried her to her destination 
as safely as though she went by parcel post. She knew exactly 
how to wrap herself for the little journey, whatever the 
weather; how tocarry herself; how to comport her eyes; and 
how to checkmate any other eyes which did not know how 
to comport themselves properly. 

For men did stare at her. She had very pretty brown eyes 
and very pretty brown hair, and her mouth and teeth were 
quite perfect. She wore opaque silk waists that reached to 
her throat, white stocks, skirts very long, and, above her low 
shoes, gray spats. When upon the street, even on summer 
mornings, she added a military cape that left her quite form- 
less. In public she was always as carefully and snugly tucked 
away asa Christmas present in a box. 

And yet, in spite of all these precautions, she was observed — 
perhaps because most men retain enough of their youth, 
even in New York, to have their curiosity piqued by a tidy 
bundle. It may have been this feeling which led the Big 
Young Man, as she vaguely described to herself the young 
man who for a year now had taken the car at the next 
block, to maneuver rather coolly every day into a position 
where he could observe her. He was not overbold about it. 
There was nothing in his attitude that even she could justly 
resent. But he was always there. Whether she took a seat 
in the front of the car or the rear of the car he was sure to be 
in a position where, if she raised her eyes, she could not 
help seeing him. 

If by any unfortunate chance she happened to meet his 
eyes—straight-ahead blue eyes—he was always the first to 
center his attention at once upon something out the window 
or Over her head. He never smiled and yet he seemed to be 
always smiling. And if ever she dropped anything— 
as now and then she had—he was always recovering it, 
with uplifted hat, before she could make a motion. 
After that he always smiled decently and turned away 
as though never conscious of having seen her before. 

He was tall and broad-shouldered and looked stylish 
in loose clothes. Even on cold winter mornings he 
never wore an overcoat, but strolled into the car with 
his undercoat wide open and his face a glowing red. 
He had a whimsical, good-humored expression that 
made light of the world. And yet his face could 
harden. One morning when the car was crowded and 
the Big Young Man was standing a little way from 
her, an extremely disagreeable young man took a 
position directly in front of her and became quite 
obnoxious with his ogling. Then it was that she saw 
the Big Young Man’s expression change, and some- 
how, she never knew quite how, he edged nearer and 
little by little the disagreeable young man retired to 
the rear of the car. Perhaps his toes got stepped on, 
for after a sudden lurch he lifted one foot and scowled 
at the Big Young Man, who smiled a smile without 
any mirth in it, and then, as the fellow retreated, 
continued to stare out the window quite unconscious 
of the whole incident. 


D* after day, with the exception of Saturdays 
and Sundays, she continued to see him, through 
the autumn and through the winter and through the 
early spring. Then, one day in early April, Miss 
Larcom, upon turning the first page of her morning 
paper as she passed the stop where the Big Young 
Man usually came into the car, missed something. It 
was not her purse, because that was in her lap. It was 
not her handkerchief, because that was in her purse. 
As she turned another page she glanced about her. 
He was not in the car! He was not there! 
Considering this was none of her business it was 
curious how disturbed she was over the fact. It threw 
her whole day out. Her thoughts continually reverted 
to the mystery. She looked for him the next day, but 
he wasgone. After the first uneasy week of his disap- 
pearance she grew discontented with the whole estab- 
lished routine of her life. Sometimes the young ladies 
of the school haunted her in the small hours of the 
night. Sometimes the Big Young Mandid. Generally 
he was being run over by a motor car and she coming 
to his aid only to awake with a lump in her throat. 


though she was acting rashly. But rashness, oddly enough, 
was what Miss Larcom seemed most, just now, to crave. 
She was of the opinion that only by some such move could 
she ever free her mind of the young ladies, and of the young 
man being run over by a motor car. 


ISS LARCOM and her mother moved from town on the 

first of May—a Saturday. On the following Sunday 
night she set her alarm clock for four-thirty A. M.—set it 
with a certain thrill, as one does when preparing for a journey 
into foreign lands. For'it was a full two hours and a haif 
earlier than any day provided for in the code. 

The alarm clock did its duty, energetically and well. Miss 
Larcom rose to her elbow and blinked at the shadowy 
outlines of the four-poster in which she found herself. The 
small-paned windows were but faintly traceable in the cold 
half-light. Accustomed as she was to awake in a world fully 
materialized, the effect was startling. It was a silent world 
too. No distant whistles, no rattling milk wagons, no far-off 
trolley-car bells disturbed the perfect quiet. 

Miss Larcom’s eyes, now fully open, grew big with excite- 
ment. She felt that she was having the world to herself for 
alittle while. She struck a match and lighted her lamp. The 
room was cold, but as it became suffused with the soft yellow 
glow she did not notice the cold. She jumped out of bed and 
began to dress. It took her less than half the time it ordinarily 
did. Then, lamp in hand, she went downstairs to the little 
kitchen, kindled a fire in the wood stove, put on her coffee to 
boil, and moved the table nearer the stove. From time to 
time she glanced out the window at the gold and crimson 
and purple in the eastern sky. 

She prepared her egg and toast and sat down with the 
lamp for company. The while she ate, the kettle on the stove 
sang to her like another friendly companion. All the world 
was friendly and she hurried in order to get out into the 
friendly dawn. 

Her mother awoke with a start as Lucy came in to bid 
her ‘‘Good-by,” and seemed a trifle alarmed. 

“T don’t think it is quite safe for you to be out at this time 
of day, Lucy,” she said. 

“T never felt safer in my life, mother,” she answered. 
“T’ll put some wood in the stove and you may sleep as late 
as you like.” 

So Lucy threw her cape over her shoulders and went out 
into the dawn for the first time. 

The sun was now fairly above the horizon, but not high 
enough yet to show things forth in all their starkness. The 
world was still shrouded in mystery—the clean and wonder- 
fully fresh mystery of the newborn. The road she took was 


Finally she took up again with her mother a subject — ee — — 
“*Hello! She Panted; ‘Then You Didn’t Get Run Over by a Motor Car?’” 


which they had discussed from time to time for several 
years—the possibility of buying outside the city limits 

a small house of their own. On her way in town, now, she 
read faithfully all the real-estate advertisements. It was on 
a Wednesday that she saw the following: 


BARGAIN. To settle an estate. Small Colonial house, fully fur- 
nished, with one acre of land, located near the beautiful village of 
Schuylerville. For pictures and price, write J. D. B., Press office. 


That night Miss Larcom wrote “J. D. B.,” and the next 
evening an agent calied with the pictures—and the price. 
Miss Larcom was enthusiastic at first sight. On Saturday 
she and her mother took the train to Schuylerville. That 
night, before her mother could make up her mind to protest, 
Miss Larcom made out a check for the first payment. Con- 
sidering the fact that in order to catch the only train that 
allowed her to reach school on time it was going to be nec- 
essary to leave the house at a quarter of six, it did seem as 


bordered by fields that trembled with dew; the distant low- 
lands shimmered in mist; and the sky itself retained some- 
thing of the calmness of the night. She had all sorts of 
strange impulses. She felt like laughing—out loud. She 
felt like singing. She felt like running. And none of those 
things seemed to her unladylike. But in the city—it is easy 
to imagine the confusion that would have swept over her at. 
such thoughts. 

She passed small white houses like her own with smoke 
curling from the chimneys. She came to a short {stretch of 
road without houses. She removed her cape and with it over 
her arm began to run for the sheer joy of movement. She 
ran like a deer, but she could not run very far—just around 
the bend, where she almost collided with the Big Young 
Man, who had stopped to light his pipe. 

“Why, hello!”’ he said. 
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“Hello!” she panted; ‘then you didn’t get run over by 
a motor car?”’ : 

It seems he was on his way to the station also. The 
was only one road and no time to waste. So he went alop 
— her. It was no more than he had done daily on th 
trolley. 

“What made you think I was run over?”’ he inquired, 

“You disappeared so very suddenly,” she answered, 

“‘As suddenly as you appeared ?”’ he laughed. 

“T couldn’t help running,” she answered. ‘There is y 
much room out here.” 

“T thought you were running to catch the train. I gene. 
ally have to.” 

“No,” she shook her head, “I was just running for the 
fun of running.” 

“You ought to come down on the ball of your foot when 
you run. You get more spring. See.’ 

He ran a little way ahead of her—as lightly and rhythni. 
cally as an Indian. She had a feeling that he could have 
kept on like that all day without stopping. He waited fo 
her to catch up with him and then fell into step at her side. 

“It’s good exercise,’”’ he said. ‘‘ How do you like your new 
house ?”’ 

“Tt’s beautiful!” she exclaimed. ‘I love every board init 
already.”’ 

“I’m glad of that. I sold it to you.” 

“You're ‘J. D. B.’?” 

“‘Joshua Duncan Bennet,” he nodded. ‘ My grandfather 
Joshua built the house, and, because I happened to be born 
there, they tagged me with the name. Tough luck, wasn't 
it?’’ Not quite sure whether he referred to the misfortune 
of being born or to being born in that particular house or to 
the name, she did not reply. ‘I’m living now just over the 
hill—my father’s house,”’ he informed her. 

Yes? ” 

“It’s better than in town,” he continued. tried board. 
ing in New York for a year, but—you have been living ina 
boarding house too?”’ 

“In apartments. It’s much the same, I fancy.” 


HEY had now reached the station, with just time enough 

to spare for her to buy her ticket. When the train rum. 
bled in it was the most natural thing in the world for him to 
follow her into the car and take a seat beside her. After all, 
his ticket entitled him to any vacant seat he might find. In 
fact, she did not think anything about it as the train moved 
through the fields and past other little country villages. She 
did not think anything about it until the train pulled into 
the station—into the big terminal of New York. All the way 
he had talked pleasantly of one thing and another, as any 
decent, well-bred man might do. She had listened and 
in her turn talked. 

The journey had been so short that both were sur- 
prised when the brakeman shouted: ‘‘ Nex’ stashun, 
N’Yark.” 

The color then sprang to her cheeks; her breath 
came short. It was as though the brakeman had said: 
“Next stashun, the young ladies of the Seminary. 
Next stashun, Article 10, section six, of the code which 
expressly forbids young ladies talking upon trains 
with strange young men.”’ Miss Larcom remained 
silent until the train stopped. She hardly spoke as 
they made their way to the exit. Then, as he raised his 
hat and disappeared, her face grew hard and stern. 
That day she gave every young lady an extra problem 
in geometry to do. 

The next morning she started to the station ten 
minutes early; but there he was again, this time 
sitting on the stone wall, smoking his pipe. It seemed 
that ten minutes one way or the other did not make 
much difference in the dawn. So when he said 
“Hello” there was nothing left but for her to say 
“Hello” also, and once that is done a code is of no 
avail whatever. And it was just like this the third 
morning and again on the fourth morning and so on 
until Saturday came. : 

It was on Friday evening that Mrs. Larcom said with 
a sigh of relief: “‘I’m glad you can sleep tomorrow 
morning as late as yeu like, Lucy.” 

Miss Larcom caught her breath. She had forgotten 
that tomorrow was Saturday. That night she did not 
set her alarm clock, but she awoke just the same at 
four-thirty. She awoke all over and lighted her lamp. 
At first she thought she would read, but the dawn 1s 
no time to read, and besides she was hungry. So, 
being careful not to make any noise to awake her 
mother, she began to dress. In half an hour she was 
downstairs in the kitchen and in another half hour had 
finished her breakfast. And then the winding road 
and the purple sky and the dew-fresh air called to her 
to come out among them. Saturday was nothing to 
them. They did not know whether Miss Brett's 
Seminary for Young Ladies was open or closed on this 
day. They said to her simply, ‘‘Come,” and so she 
threw her cape over her shoulders and went. 


ER idea was to go down the road a little way and 
fill her lungs with the dawn and.perhaps observe 
from a distance if the Big Young Man took his usua 
course. But what she forgot was that, if she was able 
to observe the Big Young Man it was equally possible 
that he might observe her. Which is just exactly what hap- 
pened. His back was toward her when she looked, but he 
turned suddenly as though aware of her presence. He raised 
his hat and came toward her. 
“Hello!” he said. 
“Hello!”’ she answered. “I’m not going to the station 
this morning.” 
“Why not?” he asked, as though disappointed. 
“Today is Saturday.” 
“Saturday?” 
“There isn’t any school today.” 4 
“Oh, I forgot. But—you’ll walk a little way with me? 
A moment ago that would have seemed an absurd propo- 
sition. And yet in another second she was walking by his 
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“*1T Won’t Touch His Food!’ She Cried. 
VIII 


Tue Mist on a morning sea; the sparkle of dew 
on the grass; the flash of a humming bird’s quivering 
ecstasy; the laugh of a child; the first look of love in 
the eyes of a maid—where, sweet Reader, would age 
be if we could but hold those! 


ME WENDELL was making the most of 


Mr. Ward’s hospitality and having a very 
good time while doing it. She found the 

guest room so comfortable that she was quite con- 
tent with the prospect of remaining there indefi- 
nitely. The affair of Mr. Ward’s other guest had 
not been told her in all its details; but the good 
lady was too much interested in herself to be much 
interested in anyone else. She liked Carey, and 
secretly thought it rather a pity that so nice a girl 
should be under the influence of Kate’s ultra- 
modern theories. But that, afterall, was the affair 
of the girl’s guardian, Mr. Ward; and she sup- 
posed that a good deal might be trusted to Hiram’s 
good senses 

She felt that she had rather misjudged Hiram 
untilnow. She had always thought hima disagree- 
ably selfish young man; he had always seemed to 
intrench himself behind that grotesquely huge 
fortune of his and peer out at the world as if he 
believed it was trying to entrap him. But clearly 
she had misjudged him. Hiram was really very 
kind, very thoughtful, very generous. He was con- 
tinually doing more than could have been expected 
of the best of hosts, sending up to her room daily offerings 
in the form of large black grapes, and strawberries which 
looked like the pride of June and tasted like lemons, and 
orchids that resembled imagined butterflies of an imagined 
paradise—all of which pleased Mrs. Wendell so much that 
she showed a protracted reluctance to get over her toothache. 
That, to be sure, was precisely what Hiram A. wanted. 

While Mrs. Wendell remained in her comfortable seclu- 
sion, Kate was finding herself unusually popular. People 
called who had not left cards since the year of her ‘‘coming 
out.”’ The social world of Hilton would have turned a smil- 
ing face to any guests of Hiram A. Ward; that one of them 
should be Kate Wendell only added a zest to speculation. 
People asked themselves why it should be Kate, who had a 
perfectly good house of her own next door, who had suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the barriers of that hitherto 
impregnable household. Her mother’s toothache and the 
flooded cellar served very well asa first excuse; but why had 
she not moved back again when the leak had been repaired 
and the dentist had done his part? 
_ Ifit were anyone else but Kate Wendell! But youcouldn’t 
Imagine any—well, any sort of “understanding” between 
Kate Wendell and either Mr. Ward or Bob Williamson. So 
the interested ladies decided that the young girl whom Kate 

ad so mysteriously brought back with her must have some- 
thing to do with the odd state of affairs. 


XN 


he. REY, of course, had nosocialadroitness. It shocked her 
at first to discover that the rest of the world did not hold 
to her own high ideal as to the impropriety of asking personal 
questions; but she was finding many things different from 
What she had expected, and doubtless this was only one 
more. If the good ladies of Hilton failed to discover every 
detail of her past life, every circumstance of her coming to 
Mr. Ward’s house, it was only because those circumstances 
Were so far beyond the uttermost bounds of their imagina- 
tions that they did not ask the right questions. 

But in the early days of Carey’s “‘ visit”’ the little matter 
of the asking of questions brought Kate one of her most joy- 
ul moments. Mrs. Mason had come to call. Two of her 
daughters had found Kate and Carey at home the afternoon 

fore; it may be supposed that what they afterward had to 
Say was of considerable interest to their parent. Therefore 

rs. Mason had come to call; moreover, she had come to 
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find out what she wanted to know. To Carey the two Miss 
Masons had been neither more nor less interesting than any 
of the other people she was continually meeting; but after 
their departure she had read a magic name on one of their 
visiting cards: ‘“‘Miss Mary Randolph Mason.” 

She had given a little excited cry. “Oh! Kate, darling! 
Why didn’t you tell me they were related to the Randolphs? 
Why, Aunt Crishy knew Miss Mary Randolph, and it was 
one of her cousins who married my ” And so on. 


HEREFORE, when Mrs. Mason came Carey was all ex- 

citement. At first the lady’s impressive manner kept her 
silent; people seldom interrupted Mrs. Mason. But when 
she began her interview with the remark, “I believe you come 
from Virginia, my dear,” it was too much for Carey. 

““Oh, yes!” she cried, bending forward, flushing. “And 
oh! was your grandmother one of the ” Then she 
stopped. Horror—plain, unmistakable. horror—took the 
place of her excitement. She pressed one small, ringless hand 
over her lips; she gazed at Mrs. Mason with eyes of agony. 

“My dear! What is the matter?” the lady cried; after 
all, she had daughters of her own. 

Then the little hand came down and was clasped in the 
other. ‘Oh!’ said Carey ina hushed, small voice; “I almost 
asked a question!” 

Mrs. Mason’s mouth fell ever so slightly open; Kate 
Wendell’s eyes began to gleam with fun. 

“Oh, will you please forgive me?’ Carey went on with 
an odd little quiver in her voice, bending toward Mrs. Mason. 
“Oh, please !”’ 


“For asking a question?”” Mrs. Mason returned with a_ 


most peculiar inflection. Kate bit her lip. 

“Oh, I didn’t quite!’’ said Carey, shaking her head in 
denial. ‘It didn’t all come out. Fortunately I remembered 
in time. Aunt Crishy always said no lady would be so rude 
as to ask a personal question—but I didn’t ask a whole one, 
did I?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Kate began to talk, 
and conversation began again; but Mrs. Mason departed 
no wiser than when she came. When her daughters ques- 
tioned her later, two small red spots came into her cheeks, 
and she remarked that Kate Wendell’s tastes were always 
unaccountable; which was not precisely a reply to their 
questions, and left them still wondering. 
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“Not When it’s Given to Me That Way!’” 


It was not long before Carey’s unusual charm 
became known and the youth of Hilton flocked to 
the house of Hiram A. Ward in numbers which 
justified all of Carey’s old-Virginia traditions. She 
had her dances, her beaux, her lovers, her flowers 
and little notes; she even had her serenade. _For 
she was the rosy heart of feminine appeal, unal- 
loyed, unspoiled. Self-consciousness had no part 
in her; her small coquetries were as artless and 
bewitching as a child’s; and oh! how those youths 
\ adored them! They adored them all the more 
because they must be sought; for she met them 
first with just that mixture of allurement and re- 
serve which makes the one irresistible appeal to 
the male. They knew there were dimples lurking, 
even while they felt her measuring them; and what 
that is masculine does not love to preen itself 
before such a glance? 

“Tt’s disgusting,” Mr. Williamson said to her 
very sternly one late afternoon when a bevy of 
swains had reluctantly departed, ‘‘ perfectly dis- 
gusting, the way you flirt with those boys.” 

She turned to him an introspective look, plainly 
weighing what he said. ‘I don’t flirt with them,” 
she decided. 

Williamson still glared. ‘‘Don’t you? I wonder 
what you call it.” 

Then she dimpled. ‘‘Oh, I can’t help letting 
them see how nice I think theyare,’’ she said. And 
that perhaps was her ultimate appeal—that she 
was so ready to believe everything ‘‘nice.”” Everything was 
new, everything was wonderful; and the most wonderful and 
delightful of all were those things of which she had had no 
foreknowledge. For those were the things which she need 
not weigh, having no standard by which to measure them as 
she measured people. 

The treasures and wonders of Ward’s. house alone would 
have kept her interested for months. Then there were the 
shops—little thresholds of paradise surely! And the com- 
monplace mechanism of daily life, the mere things of the 
streets that other people were so accustomed to as to have 
forgotten their magic—the rows of lamps that were so mys- 
teriously lighted every night as the dusk came down; the tele- 
phone; the motor vehicles; and the crowning magic of all 
that was played behind the foot-lights, or, were that your 
mood, brought to your own fireside by the mere turning of a 
crank and the inserting of a thin black disk. 


ET, beneath her wonder, back of her reserves, over and 
above all her enjoyment, she had her loyalties, her firm 

affections. Ward was the first of them, it seemed, although 
there were Kate and her mother, and Williamson, and Scott, 
who was nothing less than devout in his admiration. But 
it was Hiram who held first place in her feeling, whatever it 
was—loyalty or affection; and whatever it may have been, 
it was of a kind that gave Bob Williamson no uneasiness 
and perhaps brought small satisfaction to Ward. But of 
that, if it were true, that gentleman gave no sign. 

Apparently he took what she had to give him with his 
usual calm philosophy. He watched—smiling sometimes, 
sometimes with a grim amusement lurking in his eyes—her 
devoted company of young men and the way she managed 
them; he watched young Williamson, and latterly fell into 
the way of showing him more frequently those little evidences 
of affection that men can exhibit without apparently doing 
anything at all. He knew just the day when Bob dropped 
the ‘‘Miss’”’ and called her ‘‘Carey’’; he himself used the 
title and surname invariably for a time. 

“Why don’t you call me Carey?” she asked him one day. 

Ward was sitting deep in his usual big chair, his elbows on 
its arms, his hands raised before his face, with the fingertips 
touching. He appeared not to have heard her question. 

It was one of the times when she had sought him out 
in his library in the quiet half hour before dinner. She was 
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standing on the rug before the fireplace, and now 
came a little closer, as if to emphasize the question, 
which she repeated. 

“‘Isn’t it time for you to dress for dinner?’”’ Ward 
asked. 

“O-o-oh!” she drawled in a most reproachful 
tone. “If you’d only just lo-ok at me I reckon 
you’d see whether I ought to dress for dinner.” 

He looked, and she revolved in front of him. 
The dress was as new and pink as the dawn. Again 
he looked away. 

She stood still; but he was oblivious of the re- 
proach in her eyes. ‘“‘ You didn’t look!”’ she ac- 
cused him. 

“Ves, I looked,” said he. ‘‘It’s—blue, isn’t it?” 

For a moment she stood in front of him, silent, 
looking down; then she turned and walked toward 
the door. 

But at that Hiram sat up. ‘‘Carey!” he cried. 

She paused, turned, came back again. ‘Oh, 
I don’t see why you’re always trying to make 
other people believe you are—are—cross, and— 
and Z 

“Disagreeable?” he suggested. 

She nodded. ‘Of course, J know how nice you 
are, and kind and generous. J know all about you 
naturally. But—there are people, you know 
Why do you behave so?” 

“Hum!” said Hiram A. ‘You know all about 
me, do you?” 

“Well—almost,” she said. 

He smiled and looked up at her, putting his head 
back against the chair. ‘Why ‘almost’?’”’ heasked. 

‘“Well, there’s one thing I don’t know. I’d like 
to; I’ve often wondered.”’ 

What was it that made Hiram A. remember a 
day, long years before, when he had been haled 
before his father on a dreadful charge of having 
stolen olives? He had quite forgotten that curious 
sensation in the pit of his stomach, a sickening 
sensation as if the floor were dropping 
with him. ‘‘Hum!” he grunted again. 


the strikers’ side; and what’s more I’m going to 
work for their side just as hard as I can. But I 
can’t very well do that and stay here in your house, 
can I?” 

Hiram looked down to hide the twinkle in his 
eyes; the situation appealed to him. But Kate 
did not see the twinkle. . 

“Of course, we’re awfully grateful, Hiram,” she 
went on; “you’ve been a regular old duck to 
mamma. And of course we won’t leave Carey on 
your hands; we’ll take her with us.” 

Hiram walked the length of the room and back. 
Then he asked: ‘‘What do you want to do? 
Picket for them?” 

“Yes, and plan the picket work for the others.” 


OR a moment she wondered just how furious 

Hiram was; but to her amazement he suddenly 
threw back his head and laughed; laughed loud 
and long. It was the first time in years that 
Hiram A. Ward had laughed like that. But it did 
not amuse Kate Wendell. She stared at him with 
an expression where pique and amusement were 
at odds. 

At last he spoke. ‘‘Oh, Kate, Kate! That’s the 
best thing I’ve heard in years! I tell you what I’ll 
do. You stay right on here—I couldn’t do without 
your mother, couldn’t possibly—and I’ll take you 
downtown with me every morning, leave you in 
the camp of the enemy, and call for you on my 
way hcme. There’ll be one cheering thing about 
this strike anyway.” 

Kate flushed. ‘‘Thanks,”’ she said dryly. ‘‘I’m 
glad you can find a joke in it somewhere. This 
strike is not a joke to me.” 

Still he laughed. ‘‘Not a joke, but a pleasant 
little way of passing the time, a new amusement, 
something to exercise ourselves about, something 
by means of which we can show how clever we 
are—eh, Kate?” 


“‘T’ll make use of every bit of information I can 
get out of you, Hiram,” she warned her host; and 
Ward smiled. 

Thereafter Hilton daily witnessed the unique 
and edifying spectacle of the leaders of the oppos- 
ing forces amicably motoring down together to the 
headquarters of their respective camps. Uptown 
Hilton laughed and said that it was no more than 
you could expect of Kate Wendell and Hiram A. 
Ward, since you never knew what to expect of 
either; downtown Hilton knew its archfriend and 
its archenemy too well to suspect either of a secret 
understanding on the point at issue. 

But to make the situation plain to Carey was a 
more difficult matter. 

“Dear,” said Kate, wondering what expression 
her words would bring into the serious eyes that 
had lately beheld so many marvels, “I do hope 
you are not going to be lonely. I shall have to 
spend a good many hours downtown for a while.” 

Carey beamed. ‘‘I’ll go with you,” she said. 

But Kate shook her head. “I can’t take you 
with me, darling. I have got work to do, hard 
work.” 


AREY looked at her in amazement; then it was 

plain that she was trying to readjust her mind 

to Kate’s announcement. Ina moment she smiled 
and asked: ‘‘How many will you take?” 

Kate was certainly unprepared for that ques- 
tion; she had not the least conception of Carey’s 
line of reasoning which had prompted it. “‘How 
many will I take, dear? How many what?” she 
asked with an odd little twisting of the brows . 

**Boa’ders,”’ said Carey 

“What?” 

“‘Boa’ders. I’m sorry you have to, honey, but 
of co’se I know other ladies have had to do the 
same thing. Aunt Crishy knew one— Miss Bettie 
Dangerford, the widow of Major Harry Danger- 
ford—she that was Bettie Todbee, you 
know. Her mother was a Curtis—and 


HEN she came to the side of his 

chair. ‘I’ve wondered and won- 
dered and wondered what they used to 
call you when you were a darling little 
baby!” 

The floor sank no farther, but Hiram 
sat up. He glared at her, then snapped 
out: “I never was a darling little 
baby—never!”’ 

“Yes, you were,” she returned. ‘A 
darling—and so fat! There’s a picture 
of youin a bureau in my room. Your 
hair stood up in a little wave all along 
the top of your head, and your dear lit- 
tle wrists look as if there were strings 
tied around them. But I do wonder 
what they called you.” 

The room, thought Ward, was growing 
unaccountably warm. ‘‘They called me 
Hiram,” he said with great dignity. 

“Oh! O-oh! Theycouldn’thave called 
a darling little baby—Hi-ram!” 

Ward’s face flushed. ‘‘I tell you I 
never was a darling little baby,” he said 
with what dignity he could assume. 
“And there’s nothing against the name 
anyway. My father’s name was Hi- 
ram—Hiram Ebenezer; and his father 
was Hiram Josephus. My own name 
is Hiram A. There is nothing really 
wrong about the name of Hiram.” 

He was glaring at her, but her face 
brightened. She even laughed a little, 
a laugh that seemed to hold relief and 
something of apology. ‘‘Of co’se!”’ she 
cried. How stupid of me! They called 
you by your middle name, just as they 
did me.” She paused, then asked: 
“What is your middle name?” 

Ward arose and faced her. ‘‘Woulil 


you know what that is! She took 
boa’ders in Charlottesville after the ma- 
jor died, and everybody thought it was so 
noble of her that they just flocked to her 
house. Colonel Dangerford Clenden- 
ning—that was her husband’s cousin— 
even gave up his own house to go and 
boa’d with Miss Bettie.” 

Kate was half laughing, half amazed. 
“But whatever makes you imagine that 
I am going to open a boarding house?”’ 
she demanded. 

“Why, you said you were going to 
work, didn’t you? What else cana lady 
do?” Then her face brightened. “Oh!” 
she cried, clasping her hands, bending 
forward excitedly. ‘‘You don’t mean 
to say you can write poetry for the 
newspapers, do you?” 

Now Kate rocked with laughter. 
oh, oh!” she cried. ““No! I can- 
not write poetry; but I am not going to 
run a boarding house either! My work, 
dear, is—is real work downtown.” 

Carey’s face looked troubled. ‘Oh, 
Kate! Not really and truly?” 

“Really and truly. I’m going to work 
with the mill girls.” 

““Not—not with those poor girls 

that—oh, Kate!” 

Kate nodded emphatically. ‘With 
those same poor girls that you saw in 
the mill, the very same.” 

For a moment Carey stared at her, a 
picture of distress; then, to Kate’s sur- 
prise, she jumped up and ran out of the 
room. But in another minute she was 
back, had dropped something into 
Kate’s lap, and danced away toward 
the window, sparkling with pleasure. 


“There!” she cried. ‘You said I 


you mind telling me,” he asked, “‘ why 
you are so interested in my name?” 

Her smile was the one that made 
those youths her willing slaves. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I don’t want to call you Mr. 
Ward any more—that’s why! I—I like 
you, you know.”’ Still she smiled, her 
head ever so slightly turned aside; still 
he looked at her. “Of co’se, if you 
don’t want to tell me,” she said, ‘I 
could call you—uncle.” 

For a moment neither moved nor 
spoke. There was no analyzing his 
feelings now; had there been 
“Carey!” hecried, but under his breath 

She looked up at him, and the look | 
brought the blood pounding from his | 
heart, drove every vestige of color from 
her cheeks. “‘Oh!” she cried; and | 
whispered: ‘‘Oh!” | 

Then she pressed her hands over her | 
heart—and fled. IX | 
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YS of roses red and white 


(White for moonlight, red for noon) 
Make the month of pure delight— 


That is June. 


Love and laughter, joy and tears, 


Heaven's breath and honey dew, 


Make my Rose of All the Years— 


That is You! 


couldn’t give it to a gentleman, but I 
reckon I can give it to you. So you just 
take it, Kate, darling. It’s every bit 
yours, your very own. I don’t need it 
at all, not at all. I’ve got enough of 
everything to last me a lifetime, and 
there are all the things in the attic at 
Millwood too. I can go on making 
those over for years and years, probably 
as long as I live.’ 


FIRST, scarcely understanding, 
Kate took up what Carey had 
dropped in her lap. It was a purse, a 
quaint little beaded affair that Carey had 
brought from Virginia, and in it were a 
roll of bills and some large gold pieces— 
evidently all that was left of the money 
Mr. Ward had paid for the wonderful 
~ dollar of 1804. Kate looked atit, looked 
at Carey—and understood. Her eyes 
grew misty, and she crossed the room 


to put her arms about the girl. 


Hark! Do you hear that pulsing, rumbling, 


moaning? Isit the protest of the hot core of the 

world or the grinding wheels of commerce, weav- 

ing, endlessly turning? Is it the murmur of the sea, the wind 
in the trees, the voice of grief or travail, or is it the swift onrush 
of the modern, ever driven on and on by its own restlessness, 
struggling for breath like a thing hard pressed, devouring its 
own life by its own relentless energy? Hark! Which can it be? 


IRAM,” said Kate Wendell on the fifth day 
of the big strike, “I’m afraid mamma and I 
shall have to open our own house and go home.” 
Ward turned back into the dining room, while 
Carey and Williamson went on. They had been 
troublesome days, the four just past, and he knew 
there were many even more troublesome in the 
future. Kate’s departure, with the changes that 
inevitably must follow it, would be in the nature 
of one of those domestic upheavals that men of 
Ward’s type find it so hard to endure at any time; 
when they are harassed by business such upheavals 
are little short of catastrophes. Therefore Ward 
regarded this disturbing person with a frown. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

‘*Think how long we’ve been here,”’ she replied. 
** And after all, you haven’t legally adopted us, you 
know.” 

Still Ward frowned. ‘‘What’s the real reason?” 
he asked. As she hesitated he added: ‘‘Out with 
it, Kate! I thought you were a good sport.” 

‘Perhaps that’s the real reason, Hiram,” said 
she. ‘‘Perhaps I’m too good a sport to—to do 
some things.” 

‘‘What things?” 

“Well, if you will have it, I think you’re all 
wrong on this strike question, you know. I’m on 


you’re odious!” she cried. ‘‘ You'll see 
to what good purpose we can exercise ourselves 
before we’re through with it,”’ she added, nodding 
at him portentously. 

“You'll be wasting your time, my dear girl,’”’ he 
returned. 

“T shall not be wasting my time, because we are 
going to win this strike. You’ll see. But even if 
we lost it, it would be worth something to con- 
vince you men, you mill owners, that we are human 
beings to be reckoned with. You take it for 
granted that we are to work; you aren’t willing 
to admit that we are to be reckoned with, that 
we have a right to think, especially to think for 
ourselves; that ibs 

Hiram threw his hands over his head and 
laughed. ‘‘O-o-oh! come now, Kate, let’s call it 
off! You may lecture me all the way downtown 
and back every day, as long as you can encourage 
your—er—your sisters to remain on strike. You 
can inform me to your heart’s content. Think of 
the opportunity! Think of it! Come, be a sport, 
and say you'll stay.” 


HE was still flushed, and, although she had to 

join in his laugh, there was the joyous light of 
battle in her eyes. ‘‘All right!” she said. “And 
you're something of a sport yourself, Hiram!” 

So the pact was sealed: Ward and Williamson 
got considerable amusement out of the situation; 
Kate remained a little defiant, but went to the 
strikers’ headquarters every day. 


“You darling child,” she said in a 
tone more moved than anyone else had 
ever heard from her. ‘You dear, darling child. 
Do you mean that you are giving me your money 
so that I shall not have to work?” 

Carey nodded, still beaming. ‘‘Of co’se!’’ she 
cried. “‘I don’t need it a bit.” . 

Kate walked away a few steps, then back. “My 
dear,” she said, ‘‘if I needed money I would take 
this; I really would. But I am not going to work 
because I need money; I am going to work because 
I have to, because there is something in me that 
makes me have to. I am going to work to help 
other women, those women in the mills. They 
need my help, you see. They are in trouble, and I 
think perhaps I can help them. I shall not work 
for money at all; for that matter, I will be using 
my own money as well as my time and efforts.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Carey. ‘You say 
you have to work—why, you're a lady, Kate!” 

“Yes. Ina way that’s one of the reasons why I 
must work; but it’s not the truest reason.” 

She saw the wonder on Carey’s face, the troubled 
look in her eyes—the look almost of bewilder- 
ment—and knew that she must try to make her 
understand; yet to explain to a lady of the early 
cighteen-fifties the unrest of the woman of nineteen- 
fourteen—would it be possible? 

“The true reason is inside of me, Carey. Life 
today is not as it was in your Aunt Crishy’s time. 
You have discovered that. Things have changed, 
and so have people. Most of all, perhaps, women 
have changed. We have changed so much that we 
would father think of ourselves as women than as 


(Page 20) 


ladies. We no longer want to stay at home 
protected by our men; we want to do our 


and he 


Patt j 
making the world go round, to put our shoulder . 
the wheel—or our fingers in the pie, some woul 


say. Some of us, to be sure, want it more tha 
others; I don’t believe the women who have litt 
children want it quite so much. But you see, Fa 
I happen to be one of those who do want it very 
much. I want to help; but I love to work just be 
cause it is work.” She looked wistfully at Caiey 
“Tt is very strange,’ Carey said. 
“You see, the world was growing fast all thoy 
years while Aunt Crishy lay in bed grieving for he, 
lover. And you had no one but your Aunt Crishy 
to tell you anything.” F 
“T know,” said Carey; then, as if to apologize 
for her lack of other teachers, she gave a bit of fam. 
ily history that Kate had not heard. “But J Was 
lucky to have my dear Aunt Crishy. You knoy 
my mother and father were lost at sea, and if; 
hadn’t been that they had left me home with Aug; 
Judy I should have been lost too. My mother 
didn’t know very much about babies, so when | 
came she sent to Millwood for Aunt Judy, wh 
had been her nurse and grandpapa’s too, My 
father had no family at all, except mamma and 
me; so when Aunt Judy heard that my father anj 
mother were lost at sea she just toted me back 
to Millwood and Aunt Crishy and Aunt Belindg 
And I was lucky to have them!”’ 
The loyal little outburst drew Kate to her side 
“You darling!” she cried. “Of course you were! 
And Aunt Crishy must have been wonderful.” 
So for the moment Carey was satisfied; yet When 
Kate actually went off the next morning with 
‘liram, and the next morning and the next, Carey 
pondered on this strange state of affairs and spoke 
to Williamson about it. Hiram, these days, was 
morose and preoccupied; and Carey was a little 
hurt, too, at his refusing any longer to permit her 
to accompany him to the mill and back. 


we excused his refusal on the ground of 
possible danger from flying missiles, and of 
wishing to spare the girl any knowledge of what 
those silent groups of men and women on the street 
corners signified. But,asa matter of fact, the reason 
was not in his excuse, but in a word or two dropped 
by his friend, Mrs. Boyne. 

The lady was far too wise to rebuke him for his 
growing neglect of her; she could only say ina 
most friendly way: ‘‘How good you are to Kate's 
little friend!” 

Hiram had looked at her out of the corner of his 
eye and grunted; he knew very well that she 
would follow up her lead if he said nothing. 

“It is a quality of great men to love children, | 
think,” she went on pensively. ‘ Mrs. Mason was 
saying the other day that people were beginning 
to suspect things between you two. I laughed. It 
is amazing how little people—the general run of 
people—understand large minds.” 

But Hiram had not replied; he had only thought- 
fully fondled the lobe of one of his ears and begun 
to talk about Mrs. Boyne’s newest find in porce- 
lain; and the only result of her little maneuver 
was his forbidding Carey’s continuing her motor 
drives with him. 

The new arrangement left Carey very much 
alone. Of course, there was Mrs. Wendell, and, of 
course, there was Scott, but of neither of these esti- 
mable persons could she make a companion. Of 
course, she had all the treasures of the great house 
to examine, but those could not take the place of 
human companions. 

Naturally enough, the strike was the subject 
most to be avoided in conversation whenever the 
members of this curious household were assembled. 
Kate was perfectly willing to meet her host in open 
warfare, but she had too strong a sense of fair play 
to tackle him at home. Hiram never discussed his 
affairs with anyone but Williamson, and the greater 
his anxiety the more silent he became. As for 
Williamson, he was finding himself in’ a very bad 
humor with all the world; he made no secret of 
heartily disliking Kate’s agreement with Hiram, 
and warmly berated her for her activities. 

Carey had found him a very good playfellow 
indeed at first; but lately he had a disturbing way 
of glowering at her, of answering in short mono- 
syllables, of appearing when he was not expected, 
of watching her, absurd as that would have seemed. 
But, for that matter, everyone in the house seemed 
to be cross and tired and disagreeable under the 
surface, so that altogether she was a very lonely 
Carey these days, and if it had not been for Mrs. 
Boyne the hours would have dragged even more. 


BOYNE was sympathetic; perhaps she, 
too, was lonely. Certainly, even though she 
did not say as much to Hiram, she had seen little of 
him since the installation of his guests. Outwardly 
she accepted the situation like everyone else in 
Hilton; Kate Wendell and Hiram Ward had been 
doing unaccountable things for years, and, as they 
were old friends and certainly not sentimentally 
inclined toward each other, it was not so very re- 
markable that now they should be doing unaccount- 
able things together if their tastes lay that way. 

To say that Mrs. Boyne was curious inwardly, 
however, would be but to give a faint echo of 
thetruth. As the days passed the lady’s determina- 
tion gathered unto itself the strength of the des- 
perate. There was only one vulnerable point, as 
far as she could discover, which her curiosity might 
pierce. She would see all she could of Carey. 

Accordingly, scarcely a day passed that she did 
not do something for the girl’s pleasure—a walk, a 
drive, or only a chat; a shopping expedition, a play. 
And always, without arousing ‘the least suspicion 
on Carey’s part that she was being questioned, 
Mrs. Boyne gathered a bit of information here and 
another there, so that, by the time the strike had 
been “on” for a fortnight, there was very little that 
she did not know about the real state of affairs m 
the house of Hiram A. Ward. 


X 

READER, consider! An unmarred surface of snow, and 
beneath it—decay; the crowding of sap in a clambering vine 
and in its touch—poison; the regal velvet of a rose-drunken 
bee, and hidden—a sting; the chance misstep on a thing 2 
the grass, and darting suddenly—death; the hands you have 
filled, the mouth you have fed, and—reviling! Why? Why: 
Why need they be? Why? 


HE strike took the way of most strikes. People 
read of it, and wondered, and forgot about it— 
until there came one of those occurrences which 
focus the attention. Toward the end of the third 
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A Message to Club Mothers 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


rounded character must possess, and that the 

right home should guarantee, we must give 
to each age its full quota of years. We have much 
to learn from England and Germany in the train- 
ing of our girls; there, in the most careful families, 
the girl is considered a child until she is seventeen 
or eighteen. She eats simple food, retires early, 
dresses simply, lives much in the open air, learns 
both by precept and by example to appreciate the 
good, the true, the beautiful in art, nature, music, 
literature and religion. 

Attending night parties or making social engage- 
ments with boys is a thing unheard of. A visit 
to the theater or the opera is a treat long to be 
remembered; nor does the mother fail to see to it 
that the play is one to offend neither the child’s 
eye, nor ear, nor soul. 

The German girl is trained for her profession of 
housekeeping. Here we see two radical improve- 
ments on our system: First—home-making and 
housekeeping are classified and honored as pro- 
fessions. Second—thorough, scientific training is 
given for these professions. When congratulated 
on the approach of marriage few of our daughters 
feel humiliated, in answer to the question, ‘I 
suppose you are very busy studying cooking and 
housekeeping?” to reply smilingly: ‘‘No, I don’t 
know a thing about cooking or housekeeping. But 
then I can learn. We will get along somehow. 
Besides, Harry says he wants us to board, for he 
wants me to have a really good time.” 

Suppose when a young suitor came asking for 
our daughter, and when we inquired about his 
vocation in life, he should answer: ‘I am going to 
be a lawyer. I don’t know anything about it yet 
but I think I can learn; we will get along some- 
how.”’ What would be our answer to him? 

It was my good fortune to know well, some 
years ago, the family of a distinguished European 
physician. The only daughter finished her academy 
(corresponding to the sophomore class in our best 
state universities) at seventeen, spent six months 
in England to perfect her English (she already 
spoke French fluently), and then devoted an entire 
year, before making a formal début, to preparing 
herself for housekeeping. She already sewed well, 
but she now took regular lessons in cutting, fitting, 
millinery, laundry work, food values, cooking and 
domestic sanitation. Her mother said: 

“We could not think of presenting our daughter 
at a great ball until she has taken this domestic 
course. When we present her in society we 
virtually say: ‘Our daughter is ready for mar- 
triage.’ We cannot truthfully state this unless she 
has learned the duties that will fit her to be the 
proper mistress of her husband’s home.” 

Now, this young girl has since married. She 
keeps from two to four servants. She will prob- 
ably never be compelled, with her own hands, to 
do the actual work of her household. But think 
how much more capably her home will be managed 
because of her training, how much smaller will be 
her monthly bills since she knows food values, 
knows the best methods of preparing food, knows 
the purchasing power of a dollar, and (save the 
mark!) knows how to trim her own hats. 


Te SECURE the development that a well- 


N THE United States, where the necessities of life 

have long been cheap, we must now face a new 
era. Students of economy tell us that high prices 
of food have come to stay; students of finance 
tell us that, as a nation, we are living far beyond 
our means. It behooves us to look the situation 
Squarely in the face, and to prepare our daughters 
for ihe new status of affairs. 

God forbid that life should ever become so 
complex and the struggle for existence so tense 
in America that marriage shall depend as much 
on money as it does in Europe! But are not we 
American women perhaps unmindful of some of 
the vows to be taken at the altar? The wife of the 
mechanic or the farmer does economically all she 
promises, but how is it with the bride of the young 
business or professional man? An income of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year does not now entitle one to 
keep a servant and yet to put by a penny for the 
rainy day. 

There is no respect in which the education of 
our girls is more deficient than in the matter of 
finance. Three prominent bankers have told me 
that the majority of domestic unhappiness comes 
from the lack of financial understanding between 
husband and wife, from the lack of training that 
women have in the value of money. 

I have made, during the last few years, a study 
of this question, and have found that, roughly 
speaking, our girls may be divided into three 
classes: First, there is the girl who all her life is 
slven more than she deserves; father, mother, 
brothers lavish gifts and money upon her; she 
continually takes, and ‘gives nothing. This is the 
girl that is in danger of developing into a para- 
Site; it is an awful word, but we cannot deny that 
parasites do exist in our country today, and that 
We should do all in our power to prevent our girls 
from becoming this lowest type of womanhood. 


The second class represents the girl who is 
given money spasmodically. She never knows 
upon what she may depend. I should subdivide 
this group into two classes: 

There is the sensitive girl who dreads asking 
for money. In consequence she does without 
many things that she might justly have. She 
naturally longs for independence but she does 
not know how to win it. 

The other subdivision represents the girl who 
soon learns, if she is refused five dollars before 
dinner, that if the meal has been appetizing, and 
if she approaches her father in just the right 
fashion, perches on the edge of his chair, admin- 
isters the right caress with the proper amount 
of flattery, she frequently gets ten dollars. 

This girl learns also to appeal to the mother’s 
vanity: she tells of Kitty’s new dress for the 
next dance, of the admirers Kitty has, and the 
mother’s desire to see her own daughter popular 
and attractive sometimes triumphs over her sense 
of justice. Now, this girl is learning to rely upon 
cajolery, flattery and her physical charms. This 
is poor training for wifehood. No girl in this 
class is being given training that is to fit her to be 
the spender of eighty-five per cent of the income 
of this country, and yet that is the responsibility 
placed upon women. 


HE third class represents the girl who from 

early childhood has been given a fixed allow- 
ance. As she grows older this allowance is in- 
creased, and the list of articles that she must 
buy with it is also increased. She is made to 
realize fully that if she is extravagant for her 
Easter hat she must economize on somé other 
point: that no amount of teasing will increase 
the sum given her. 

By the time she is eighteen she is buying all 
her clothing, has become a fair judge of values, 
and has gained a 
fair idea of what a 
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Federation Educational Work 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


N DESCRIBING the work of the Department 
of Education in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the chairman, Mrs. Ellor 

Carlisle Ripley, of Massachusetts, writes: 


The Department of Education believes it has two 
functions in the Federation: one, to suggest to 
women of the clubs ways and means of continuing 
their own education in certain lines; the other, to 
suggest ways and means by which they may im- 
prove conditions in general and in particular those 
under which schools offer education to their pupils. 

In fulfilling these functions the Department aims, 
under the caption of Educational Standards: 

(a) To direct attention to existing conditions in 
regard to illiteracy, and to suggest ways in which all 
clubs may work for its local elimination. 

(6) To extend knowledge of what are satisfactory 
standards of school housing, school equipment and 
school adornment, and to suggest ways lin which 
clubs may aid in attaining these standards in their 
own communities. 

(c) To inform clubs as to the aims, ideals and 
progress of the present “‘ standardization’’ movement 
in school systems, and to suggest ways of coéperating 
with local school officials in an effort to produce the 
most favorable conditions possible for local school 
systems. 


Under the Department of Education are 
sub-committees on Peace, Political Science, 
Vocational Training and Guidance, and Rural 
Schools—each sufficiently important in aim and 
achievement to deserve and demand separate 
consideration. In this article, therefore, we 
shall be forced to consider only the general edu- 
cational work and a few examples of educational 
endeavor brought to successful issue by indi- 
vidual clubs. 

These results have been accomplished during 
the term of office of the present chairman, or her 
equally efficient predecessor, Mrs. O. Shepherd 
Barnum, of California, and each example bears 
the indorsement of one of these officers. In mak- 
ing selections we are forced to omit hundreds of 

cases of equal en- 
deavor and achieve- 


dollar means. 

When this girl 
marries she will go 
into partnership 
with her husband, 
if he permits it, 
with a certain sense 
of truth and fair- 
ness that would not 
otherwise come to 
her. I can see 
nothing to lose and 
everything to gain 
by this method; 
and I cannot under- 
stand why so many 
of our American 
men, generous as 
they are, are un- 
willing to give their 
daughters this busi- 
ness training. 

May I stress the 
fact that girls with 
fixed incomes know 
something of real 
giving? To give 
what is another’s 
means little, but to 
give what is our 
own means much. 
You may say some 
girls do not want 
an allowance. 
Those girls all the 


ment. 

Most remarkable 
for faithfulness and 
generosity is the re- 
port of thirty-three 
State Federations 
that now maintain 
Scholarships and 
Student Loan 
Funds. The report 
for 1914 shows 
somewhat over 
$78,665 collectedfor 
the purpose in these 
Federations, the 
number of students 
helped varying from 
one in some states 
to forty-three in 
Oregon, sixty-five 
in Washington, 
thirty-four in Texas, 
twenty-two in 
Massachusetts and 
a total of one hun- 
dred and eighty- 
nine in Colorado. 


OLORADO de- 

serves the first 
mention because 
the Federation in 
this state was the 
pioneer in this work. 
Money is loaned to 


more need the train- 
ing the fixed income 
will give. 

When marriage takes place it behooves the 
husband to realize that he, too, has entered a 
partnership. He should from the beginning be 
honest with his wife—let her know just how 
much and just how little he has. There is not 
one woman out of a thousand who, if she were 
made her husband’s business companion from 
the start, would run him into debt or keep him 
hard pressed to live within his income. 

I should like to plead with the young husband 
to take this step. He may need patience, because 
the bride may come with no training whatever; 
but often a girl, who was extravagant before mar- 
riage, becomes quite the reverse after marriage. 
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plans and aspirations of our organization. 


The Aim of This Department 


Ce plan is to present each month an inspirational message from the President of the General 
Federation. We hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL’s millions of readers the 
In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each 
number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State Federations, and will 
further interpret the spirit that has made possible the progress of the whole women’s club movement, 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


a girl upon recom- 
mendation of a local 
Federated club and 
without ‘security other than the girl’s promise to 
return it when she begins to earn. Of nearly 
$20,000 loaned less than $500in money is counted 
as lost by reason of a borrower failing to repay. 

Among the girls who have benefited by this 
helping hand is a woman who has since served 
the Federation of a neighboring state as its presi- 
dent, while others are teaching, not only in many 
schools in their own state but in high schools of 
many other states, and, according to the chair- 
man of the Scholarship Fund, “all are making 
good.” 

In Oregon the second Wednesday of February 
of every year is “Red-Letter Day,” and on this 


Mrs. PERcy V. PENNYBACKER, 
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day all the clubs in the Federation do something 
for the Scholarship Fund. Sometimes this is 
simply a contribution of a sum of money taken 
from the treasury; sometimes it is an entertain- 
ment or social function to which an admission fee 
is charged. 

The beneficiaries, whose names are known only 
to the committee, may choose their own schools 
and pay back the money in small sums, without 
interest, when they become self-supporting. Of 
the girls who have been helped in this way one is 
now a county school superintendent, one of the 
two women holding that office in Oregon. 

Washington has the somewhat unique feature of 
limiting the amount of the loan toa single girl to 
$250, and requiring the club which indorses the 
applicant to sign the note with the borrower, thus 
placing financial as well as moral responsibility 
upon the club as well as upon the young woman. 
The interesting testimony of the Washington 
women is to the effect that the safest loans are 
those made to young women wishing to fit them- 
selves for business; the most precarious, to those 
who wish to follow the fine arts. 

New Hampshire has the honor of a somewhat 
novel plan: The money is loaned to girls who 
promise, instead of repayment of money, service 
in any rural district to which they may be sent in 
the state, for a term of years equal to the number 
during which they were Federation beneficiaries, 
their compensation to be the regular salaries 
paid in the districts where they may be located. 
The appointment of the teacher to the school 
depends upon the ‘chairman of the Scholarship 
Fund and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


UT it -is impossible even to enumerate the work 

of the individual clubs; it is possible only to 
mention a few clubs that are doing unusual and 
exceptional work. In response to a questionnaire 
asking the clubs to name their best work along 
educational lines came such messages as these: 

A workshop for the blind is one of the fine philan- 
thropies of the Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis. 

The Cleveland Federation of Women’s Clubs serves 
a nourishing breakfast daily to about 100 children in 
the poorer part of the city; their school efficiency and 
health are much improved. 

Washington clubs, under Mrs. Harper’s charge, 
“expended for educational purposes, such as buying 
pictures, statuary, books, and so on, giving prizes in 
schools and paying for lectures and in various other 
ways, the sum of $4202.65 this school year.” 

Clubs of the Los Angeles District Federation have 
for years paid needy parents a wage equivalent of 
three dollars a week for children between twelve and 
fifteen who would otherwise have been compelled to 
stop school and go to work. During the last year 
the aggregate amount se contributed has been over 
$1009.77, and the total has been between $4000 and 
$5000, 

Nowhere is the work pushed forward with 
greater devotion than in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The truth reads like fiction as we learn of the club 
women who volunteered to seek out and teach one 
individual student apiece in order to reduce the 
illiteracy of their section. 

In another town the women gave their services 
to conduct a night school, and all through Ken- 
tucky the club women have managed lecture tours 
and disseminated information, declaring that, for 
the next six years at least, their slogan will be: 
“Kentucky, Third From the Top.” 

In Massachusetts the Cantabrigia Club, of 
Cambridge, has taken an abandoned neighbor- 
hood house in a congested locality and put it in 
condition. The house has been loaned to the club, 
rent free, on condition that it be put in repair and 
maintained as a social center. 

The Department of Education in the Canta- 
brigia Club has general supervision of the clubs 
and classes, assisted by other departments; clerical 
work and the duties usually performed by resident 
workers are carried on by members of the club. 
Although the house has been open but afew weeks 
an average of five hundred people each week use 
the privileges offered in the weekly schedule. 

Only a few of the splendid things which the 
Woman’s Club of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
has done for education may be mentioned, and 
those in the briefest possible terms. The most 
worthy include a loan scholarship for Simmons 
College, the establishment of a branch library, a 
successful story hour every week for the children 
of the town, and the management of school lunch- 
eons in the high and grammar schools. 

Fine though each of these is, the most unique 
is undoubtedly the school luncheons, where each 
day of the school year six club members do yolun- 
teer duty. An efficient woman is employed at each 
school to plan menus under committee supervision 
and to do the cooking. The town supplies cooking 
utensils and fuel, and the women of the club make 
sandwiches, sell tickets (five cents, three cents and 
one cent) and serve hot, nourishing lunches at cost 
prices to swarms of girls and boys. Children who 
want to earn their luncheons are allowed to wash 
the dishes. Mothers who come to serve are always 
urged to stay and visit the schools. 
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A Plain Country Woman 


sent to me last winter by an 
if English woman living in a dis- 
|| tant province of Great Britain. 
aA ¥4y/4\|| She was expecting her first baby 
SHA, eq || and she expressed her great joy 
>) over approaching motherhood. - 
POOR occasioned by the war and our 
own circumstances, which some 
folks might call trying,’”’ she wrote, “I simply can’t 
help being happy—and I have decided that my 
best service to the world just now will be to bring 
a happy child into existence. So many children will 
be born with the gloom and terror of the war upon 
them that the world will be in need of cheerful 
people. My husband is not strong enough to goto 
the front, I cannot go as a nurse, I have no son 
to send, so my only service to my country must be 
the contribution of a happy child.” 

This was a wonderful thought, especially to me, 
as I was born under the shadow of a great war and 
was marked irremediably by the brand of sensi- 
tiveness and the disposition to believe people my 
enemies, 

Try asI may I never can be quite free from the 
idea that somebody is going to refuse to speak to 
me or is going to slight me in other ways—and it 
has made me quite morbid about making advances 
and has led many people to think me indifferent 
when, in fact, I am only arming myself, as the 
porcupine does, against possible hostilities. 

Iam so sure that this is the result of prenatal 
influence that I always wish to warn mothers 
against morbid moods; for, as my English friend 
says, it is a great thing to contribute a cheerful 
person to the world; and it will take a generation 
now to wipe out the gloom the great war will be- 
queath to Europe if not to the whole world. 

And then the great beauty of this mother’s 
happiness and the cheerfulness she hoped to be- 
queath to her child consists in the fact that she 
found it in an out-of-the-way place and quite apart 
from the things that modern young women believe 
constitute happiness. 

If there is anything that needs a thorough over- 
hauling in America it is the modern idea of hap- 
piness. The mania for pleasure is one of the 
destroying diseases common tothe American pub- 
lic. It may take a war or a famine to bring us 
to our senses, The idea that this is a world of 
pleasure must somehow be got out of people’s 
heads. Pleasure, sightseeing, junketing, must be 
rare, or they lose their value. 


ow REMARKABLE letter was 


HE idea that pleasure—excitement, entertain- 

ment— must be planned foreveryday isrespon- 
sible for the nervous condition of our people, young 
and old. By some means we must teach our chil- 
dren that the entertainment which has so foolishly 
been provided for them is cheap, that it encour- 
ages ennui and idleness, and fosters inattention to 
business and shallowness of mind. We are very 
far wrong if we have made ourselves believe that 
the world is a place to have a good time in. 

God’s grace, like the sweet suns’ ine of a mild 
spring day, flows down to us to help us bear—not 
hide—our sorrows, Friendship, neighborly love, 
kindness, the quiet joys of home—all these are 
balms provided for the healing of our wounds; 
but we have put these balms aside, and have taken 
up social life, club life, dancing, travel, everything 
exciting and enervating, as our ‘‘ consolations” for 
living in a world of trouble. 

The children of the present generation are born 
of this spirit—restless, jaded little folk, many of 
them as eager for “something doing” as are their 
mothers. For we must lay the responsibility for 
much of our restlessness upon the women. 

We women are not wholly to blame. It was a 
natural revolt. The old doctrine that home is 
woman’s place had fairly run to seed. Women had 
grown terribly tired of the shut-in days of house- 
hold work, varied only by seasons of shallow gossip 
about people and things supposed to be suited to 
the female mind. There is a limit to everything. 

Mind you, I am talking about the women of my 
world—women of country towns and villages and 
women on farms. In the older cities and in some 
Eastern villages a settled social order resembling 
that of England has always existed. But in the 
Middle West, where I was born, society asan occu- 
pation for women broke out only about thirty 
years ago. Before that time we had the old régime 
of occasional ‘‘company” for tea or dinner, a 
*‘festival’’ in strawberry season, a Thanksgiving 
ball, a hop at Christmastime. 

Now, the appetite for entertainment has grown 
so ravenous that it has infected all grades of 
society and seriously affected the happiness and 
security of our homes. 


V HAT a fine thing it would be if arace of people 
capable of being happy in home days and 
ways could be born into the world! 

How amazing that we take things that are meant 
for our good and happiness, overdo them and trans- 
late them into annoyances! Take the telephone 
as an example: In country towns and neighbor- 
hoods it may easily become ameans of destruction 
to pleasant home life. Time and again I have 
thought of taking out our telephone. Hours out of 
each day are spent sitting by the instrument, talk- 
ing, talking, talking. Talking about nothing, talk- 
ing about things much better left alone, hanging on 
tothe transmitter, bored to death, yet loath to let 
go of this little thread of pleasure we derive from 
the excitement of communication. 

The domestic helper has become the devotee of 
the telephone. In country towns where you give 
the girl the privileges of a member of the family 
you give her the use of the telephone. This means 
periods of gossip with the work lying undone. It 
means countless interruptions and much embar- 
rassment. Things may be moving smoothly and 
the day’s work going on—when a ring of the tele- 
phone may destroy it all. Somebody is going 
somewhere and wants somebody to go along. The 
American girl or woman simply does not know 
how to say “No” when “going”’ is mentioned. 


One day last summer I was using the telephone 
when the central girl called in, saying: ‘‘ There is 
an important business call for your number. Will 
you please let us have the line?” It was not a 
party line, mind you. I supposed it was some mes- 
sage for me, so we hurriedly rang off, only to find 
that it was my maid’s beau asking her if she could 
“get off”? to go on some sort of excursion. 

Think of it! Iwas called off my own telephone, 
the maid was called from her work, and everything 
in the household was upset because this man had 
an automobile, the roads were good and it was a 
pretty day. When I told the girl I could not let 
her go as all my plans for the day were made and 
I was paying her well for her work, she angrily de- 
clared that she intended to “have some pleasure” 
if she didn’t make a cent. 

I was anxious to be generous with her regarding 
outings and frequently arranged the work for her 
to go. She had every afternoon off and many 
Sundays, but she was so bitten by the pleasure 
microbe that is devouring our society that she 
finally left in a fury because, while I had in the 
house guests whom she knew were coming and for 
whom we had planned the work together, I re- 
fused to “let her off” on a pleasure excursion 
suddenly planned by some of her friends. 


ERE was a woman who was entirely dependent 

upon her own work and had a child to sup- 
port. She was getting up toward middle age. I 
was paying her the highest wages paid by anybody 
in our community; she had with me a fair prospect 
for a good home; I was giving her pasture for a 
horse she owned and was allowing her to raise 
poultry for herself. She had the most comfortable 
room in my house, with the privileges of a member 
of the family. I furnished her a sewing machine, 
an electric washer and ironer. We kept a man to 
do allchores. The water is all in the kitchen, hot 
and cold. She had the use of a bathroom, the 
privileges of a library and plenty of time to read, 
yet she was so determined to have “ pleasure” that 
she left me with company on my hands, and with 
no prospect for a place and with the certainty of 
having lower wages. 

Society has set the example to such women. 
People have made such a parade of their going, it 
has been thought such a hardship for young mar- 
ried péople to be “tied down,”’ that we have fairly 
sacrificed common sense to the dangerous theory 
of having a good time. i 

I speak of this with a sense of personal guilt. I 
once said—and:I meant it when I said it—that in- 
stead of a doleful epitaph I wished the inscription 
on my tombstone to be ‘‘She Had a Good Time.” 
If I had died then this would have been true, but 
it would have been a frivolous legacy of thought. 
We are not here to have a good time in the sense 
of eternal junketing and selfish pleasure. 

I think the middle-aged mothers of the past 
twenty years have been largely to blame for the 
devotion to pleasure among young married women. 
These society mothers have been determined that 
their daughters shall not “settle down.’’ They 
have connived in every way to keep the ball rolling 
for their girls. Some have even gone to the extent 
of keeping the babies themselves lest Cora or 
Maud ‘‘ drop out”’ of the swell set. 

And just a word here about that “swell” set. 
I use this execrable word only because it describes 
certain people so well. In every town there are 
always a few people who go away from home often 
and “catchon”’ tothe dress and customs of wealthy 
city folks. Then they return to their native town 
and give exhibitions for the benefit of the gaping 
populace. With extreme styles of dressing, ways 
of entertaining, modern dancing and fast, ‘‘smart” 
talk they dazzle and confuse the more quiet young 
people who are their neighbors and associates. 

So strangely are we constituted that while we 
know perfectly well that these are not the manners 
or customs of the best people, but only the frothy 
antics of folks with more money than brains, some- 
how it sets up a sort of envy that works very ill for 
the social life of a small town. 


TOW, why are we so influenced by gewgaws and 
i by seeing people spend money? Can we not 
learn that culture at home, inconspicuous dressing, 
quiet and elegant manners, simple entertaining 
and the reasonable saving of money, instead of 
recklessly spending it, are so much more clever 
than any swagger picked up at public places of 
entertainment, no matter how “prohibitive” the 
prices? Can we not learn to make home days and 
home evenings the usual thing—dearest and best 
of all—and the outing, the ‘‘entertainment,”’ at 
least rare enough to cause a ripple of excitement 
which is occasionally good for all of us? 

Do you remember the plain human joy of the 
county fair and circus day in the old times? What 
did it mean? Only that it wasararity. Heaven 
save us from jaded people who have indulged in 
an abuse of pleasure! 

Asis usual in life the great responsibility of that 
quiet and wholesome happiness—that comfort and 
relaxation we should always find at home—seems 
to devolve upon the house mother. She must in- 
deed be a gracious, intelligent, kind and tactful 
person if the family is to be kept from boredom 
and saved from the heart hunger that drives them 
to the streets hunting—do they know what they 
are hunting?—boys with cigarettes held smartly 
between their yellow fingers; girls with imitations 
of “smart” clothes, their furtive eyes glancing 
here and there, their pitiful child faces illuminated 
by false mirth and assumed jauntiness? Do they 
know what they are seeking? Pleasure? A good 
time? ‘‘Life’’? But no; deep in their hearts is the 
longing for God’s love and for the fineness and 
courage that take hold of real lifein the right way. 

Barren indeed is the home from which they 
have gone to seek it. Wake up, young mothers! 
This is a crucial time in the world’s history. There 
is a demand for honest men and sensible women 
in the world. What have you to contribute? 


lle 


|RS. MADDERN leaned over 
the stone wall that separated 
my vegetable garden from the 
street, and regarded me with 
4 || interest for a moment. 

| “Atitagain?” she asked with 
| a smile and the good-natured 
| sigh of one who understood 
what it meant to be always “‘at 
SSS in some form or other. 

I looked up from the decorative white rings I 
Was arranging around the tomato plants. 

“Cutworms,”’ I said with feeling. 

“Poison?” she asked, pointing to the rings. 

I nodded. ‘Plenty of it for their breakfast 
tomorrow. They’ve taken two of my best pepper 
plants. They get to work so early in the morning 
that even the early bird doesn’t seem to catch 
them.” 

““They’re too canny to do their deadly deeds in 
the light,”’ said Mrs. Maddern. 

““They certainly are,” I agreed. ‘‘They’re slan- 
der and treachery and disenchantment all rolled 
into one. Their victims are always the best of the 
young things that want to grow up into the light 
and amount to something. They remind me for all 
the world of some women I know.” 

Mrs. Maddern shaded. her eyes with her hand 
and looked down the street, trying to make out 
whose was the form retreating into the distance. 
I took off my sunbonnet and began fanning my 
face with it. 

“Warm work,” said Mrs. Maddern. 

“At this time of day,” said I, ‘‘and particularly 
when you’ve lost your temper. I should have been 
through long ago; but Mrs. Noyes has been hang- 
ing over that wall for an hour telling me in detail 
what she thinks of a woman who pretends to make 
her housekeeping a business and spends her morn- 
ing at such unprofitable work as gardening. 
Dreadful person, Mrs. Noyes!” 


PICKED a handful of peas from the vines and 

carried them to Mrs. Maddern. ‘‘Just taste 
those,” I said. ‘‘They’re sweet as sugar and ten 
days earlier than any other variety. If it isn’t 
good housekeeping to have better vegetables than 
your neighbors, at one-quarter the price they pay, 
I’m afraid I haven’t learned much about house- 
keeping in spite of the time and energy I spend 
atte” 

“You mustn’t mind Mrs. Noyes,” said Mrs. 
Maddern as she opened the pods and emptied 
them of their contents with evident relish. “It 
isn’t really gardening that she objects to. It’s 
activity in general. It’s what she calls our mad, 
newfangled habit of doing things. The trouble 
with her is that she is too clever to be a self- 
satisfied reactionary like Mrs. Foster or Mrs. Flint, 
and too lazy to be anything else; so she quarrels 
with everybody who does things, just to prove to 
herself that there’s no reason why she should do 
anything.” 

“*Such people seem to think that every woman 
born since the sewing machine and the carpet 
sweeper came into use is necessarily decadent.” 

““They’re not the only ones,’”’ said Mrs. Mad- 
dern. “The world is full of folks—and they’re not 
all women, either—who say: ‘Whatever is new is 
evil; whatever is new and aims to make life sim- 
pler, gayer, fuller, for women, is most evil’; they 
object to smashing windows and mothers’ clubs, 
vacuum cleaners, free love, votes for women, gar- 
dens and community nurseries, as though they 
were all one and the same thing.”’ 

““Cutworms!”’ said I. ‘‘ Human cutworms, kill- 
ing young hopes and energies that want to grow.” 

‘“*Cutworms; that’s what they are,” said Mrs. 
Maddern. ‘‘What did Mrs. Noyes say?” 

“Hm!’? said I significantly. “Say! What 
didn’t she say?” I tried to imitate Mrs. Noyes’s 
high querulous voice: “‘‘A few flowers, my dear, I 
could understand, but to grub like that in the dirt 
for the sake of things to eat doesn’t seem to me 
quite nice.’ ‘Nice?’ I said toher. ‘Nice? I don’t 
know the word. I know womanly or unwomanly, 
healthful or unhealthful, beautiful or ugly.’ 

“Mrs. Noyes looked deeply pained at that and 
pointed to my hands. ‘Beautiful, then,’ she said, 
‘since you will quibble about words. Just see how 
frightfully soiled your handsare! Surely you can’t 
touch your children’s dinner with fingers that are 
dipped in poison!’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Noyes, my hands are wash- 
able,’ I told her; but she only shook her head. 
‘And it’s half the fun to get close to the earth 
yourself,’ 


* OU should have seen her eyebrows go up at 

that. ‘If it is fun,’ she said, ‘it’s most un- 
womanly fun; not at all the sort my mother would 
have considered becoming to a mother’s dignity. 
I don’t speak of myself, of course; not having any 
children I don’t feel that I have a right to judge. 
But I can’t help feeling that this country wouldn’t 


be what it is if the women who made it had spent ’ 


their time in gardening.’ 

“*T thought of some of the lovely old-fashioned 
gardens in quaint, neglected villages of New Eng- 
land, where, even now, among the weeds, lavender 
and verbena and pergamuth mint blend their per- 
fumes; where monkshood and Canterbury bells, 
tall phlox and low-stalked primroses, along the 
mossy paths and bordering the overgrown kitchen 
gardens, tell of the care and love of other genera- 
tions of women, the love not only of their hearts 
but of their hands. Those weren’t men’s gardens, 
those old New England mazes. Anybody who ever 
saw them knows that women planted and tended 
them. But what was the use of telling that to 
Mrs. Noyes? I just cast my eye across my garden, 
with young green things starting up all over, and, 
without knowing quite why, I said: ‘This is my 
kingdom.’ 

“*Mrs. Noyes bridled. ‘My mother’s scepter,’ 
she said, ‘was a broom that swept the dirt out of 
its hiding places, not a tool that stirred it up. My 
mother was a womanly woman.’ 

‘Do you know what I didthen? I made up my 
mind that she was just too stupid to bother with; 
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Daughter of Today | 


and I said, ‘I have no doubt of that, Mrs. N, 
but if you’ll excuse me now, I'll go on hoeing just 
the same.’ And I set to work.” 

Mrs. Maddern laughed heartily. ‘What did 
she do?” 

“What could she do but go on her way? 
Broom, indeed! If a hoe isn’t as dignified as the 
stiff, old-fashioned kind of broom that Mrs. Noyes 
uses, that raises all the dust in the house fof the 
special purpose of filling your furniture and you 
lungs with it, I’d like to know why. 

“* And if it isn’t womanly to sow a seed and water 
it and tend a growing plant, to keep your temper 
sweet and your liver in order by working outdoors 
in the sunshine, so that your children are glad tg 
be with you during the day and your husband js 
glad to come home to you at night, I’m afraid J 
don’t know much about womanliness either. 

“But there,” I said, putting on my sunbonnet 
and sitting down on the terrace just below Mrs, 
Maddern, “‘it’s silly to fume about unimportant 
people, and a garden’s no place for ill temper, 
Besides, women who don’t garden are punished 
enough by what they miss.” 

There was silence for a moment, while I gave 
vicious little jabs with my hoe at some weeds that 
were growing in the pathway. Then Mrs. Maddern 
let me go on: 

“Do you know, it has always seemed to me that 
there is one thing about which women can’t know 
too much, and that’s the law of life and reprodue. 
tion, the way living things grow and multiply, the 
tendencies they inherit and the habits they ace 
quire, and how it is possible to improve their seeds 
and flowers and fruits. I think we’d have better 
children and much better grandchildren if we 
understood more about peas and primroses, like 
Mendel and Lamarck. 

‘“*T’ve learned, down here in this little patch of 
ground, more about the things that make people 
what they are than I have from all the books I’ye 
ever read. See that columbine,”’ I said, pointing 
with my hoe to a lovely double pink one that was 
just bursting into blossom; ‘‘its mother was double 
purple. It has sisters and brothers of twenty-four 
varieties right here in my garden. Some of them 
are beautiful and some aren’t—one is almost wild, 
Goodness knows who its great-grandfathers were! 
I’ve learned a lot about families from that colum- 
bine crowd.” 


RS. MADDERN looked puzzled, so I started 

toexplain. “It wasthis way,’ Isaid: ‘ Three 
years ago I had a fine double purple plant in my 
front border, and so many of the neighbors admired 
it that I thought I’d save the seeds and grow some 
more just like it. 

‘“Two years ago I had hundreds of fine seedings 
and gave half of them away. The rest I planted at 
the back of the terrace and waited for a beautiful 
background of double purple columbine. 

“Instead of that there came my twenty-four 
varieties: deep rose and lavender, and soft, pale 
blue, pure white, a single pink, and pink with lay- 
ender center, and all the rest, single and double, 
long and short spurred, and the one with the little 
wild leaf and flower so different from the rest. 

“T asked the Jones’s old gardener what it 
meant, and he said: ‘What d’ye expect of a hy- 
brid? ’Tain’t supposed to breed true. They’re 
crossed and crossed, and the wild’s at the bottom 
of ’em all.’ 

“T didn’t know exactly what he meant; but it 
was about that time that everybody was wonder- 
ing how a girl like Bessie Jasper, with her city-bred 
family and all her city-bred relatives, could run 
away and marry a farmer. Somehow or other I 
understood; my little wild columbine had helped 
me. ‘They’re crossed and crossed, and the wild’s 
at the bottom of ’em all,’ I said to myself. Bessie 
always said I was the only person who really 
understood. 

‘*Then there’s the hedge,’ I went on. ‘‘That’s 
fairly made a socialist of me. Just see there, and 
there, and there’’—I pointed to stunted spots 
along the line. ‘‘Nothing we have done, no ferti- 
lizér we have added, has made the bushes grow 
there, and yet they were all alike when they were 
planted. 

“‘There’s nothing the matter with the bushes; 
it’s the big trees standing near them that take their 
food and crowd their roots and won’t give them 
half a chance to show what wood they’re made of. 

‘“‘T don’t blame the trees, goodness knows! It’s 
their business to be big and strong and beautiful 
and to take their food where they find it, without 
bothering about little bushes that are trying to 
grow around their feet. But if we want the bushes 
to grow it’s our business to see that they are 
planted where they have a fair chance, and to 
protect them when they aren’t planted right. 

‘“‘Next spring we mean to dig a narrow trench 
and drop a piece of zinc back of those stunted 
bushes, so the roots of the big trees can’t get 
through. Now, if somebody would drop a piece 
zinc, figuratively speaking, back of some of those 
families that are trying to bring up normal children 
in that swamp down by the mill - 


“OME, come,” laughed Mrs. Maddern, “that’s 
another story.” 

“Not so different as you think,” said I with all 
my energy. 

“Well, anyway,” said Mrs. Maddern, “‘it hasn't 
anything to do with Mrs. Noyes and her prejit 
dices; and if I stay to hear it you won't get4 
chance to wash those fingers that are dipped i 
poison.” 

‘““Vou’re excused for today,” I laughed; “but 
you ve got to listen, sooner or later, to what woul 
happen to those poor families if we set the zinc 
place.” 

There was one stubborn weed in the path that 
had consistently resisted my endeavors with my 
hoe. I bent down and gave one pull, and it came 
up, root and all. ‘‘That’s what I’d like to do @ 
prejudices,” I said. 
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, DESIGNED BY PRICE & MC LANAHAN 


I ine Country 


{ PLANNING the country house 
above, the desire was to produce a 
npact little home of the bungalow- 
@attage type, with an abundance of 
Mace, particularly for the living 

pm and porches. In developing 

e design local stone of a soft gray 

me was used for the first-story 
Malls, the stone being laid with 

ide, flat, gray-buff mortar joint 
secure a good color combination 

th the gray-buff plaster finish of the 
bled second-floor walls. The warm 
lor of the plaster was obtained by a 
ixture of yellow gravel. For the porch 
ors red brick, laid in patterns, was used, 
med for the roof cypress shingles left to 
Meather to a gray. The exterior trim was 
inted a warm, apple green, which with the 
pam white of the window sash is very effective. 


rlONNSS OF S 


By Carey Edmunds 


HE Dutch Colonial house above is 
of exceptional interest, because of 
the splendid manner in which the 
porch problem has been handled. 
The inspiration for the design was 
imparted by an old Dutch house on 
Long Island. The exterior walls 
are covered with shingles laid ten 
inches to the weather and painted 
pure white. The trim is white also 
and the shutters of the lower floor 
and the blinds of the second floor are 
painted dark Colonial green; the roof 
is of weathered shingles and the chim- 
neys are of red brick. On the left is an 
interesting half-timbered house, with the 
gray plaster exterior relieved by the brown 
of the timbers and the roof shingles. There 
are four rooms on the first floor, and two rooms 
and a bath and a sleeping porch above. 


+ DESIGNED BY J. FLETCHER STREET 


S THE situation selected for this house was exposed to public view on all sides it called for 


5. DESIGNED BY REGINALD D, JOHNSON 


XTREMELY homelike in appearance is this house, which truly lives up tothe requirements 


a design which would be interesting from all viewpoints. The exterior above shows how of the small house so designed that it has all the advantages of a large one. Outside it is 
:! well the problem was worked out, and the interior is equally pleasing. painted light gray, with the trim white and the blinds a rich green. 
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hat *+ DESIGNED BY EKIN WALLICK te DESIGNED BY EKIN WALLICK 
my ERE is a small plaster house suggestive of the English country home, which, because of HE plan of the house above shows an unusually convenient arrangement of rooms, with 
r . et simplicity of the plan, will appeal to many prospective home builders. The exterior no waste space and plenty of closet room both upstairs and down. Every room is provided 
) ls of pn] 


Plaster over frame construction, and inside there are six rooms and a bath. 


with cross ventilation and is well lighted. The kitchen is especially worthy of mention. 


Vhen Bi 


uilding a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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i, NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural 
B,.Partment, THe LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Littke Home,” or “What You Should Know 


: 2. DESIGNED BY MARTIN & KIRKPATRICK 
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OWADAYS 

whena new house 
is built, it is seldom 
that one or more 
sleeping porches are 
not provided for in 
the original plan. On 
the other hand, it is 
possible to provide an 
old house with a sleep- 
ing porch, but it 
should be so planned 
that it does not depart 
from the general 
architectural design. 


ins 


Ob 


HE children’s playhouses which are shown on 

this page are of simple construction and in 
many instances could be easily duplicated by the 
“handy man.” They area delight to the children 
and assure safe places to play in, and many lessons 
in homekeeping are learned inside these little 
structures. 


N THE left is a child’s sand b 

combined, and under it the « 
ing how it is constructed. The ou’ 
and-living tent below was built fro 
of the canvas sleeping tent which 
last year in THE JOURNAL, and shov 
the plan was adapted. 


FLOWER. BOX < HOOKS FOR FASTENING 


30" COVER TO TOP 
SIDES 


TO SUPPORT 
CANVAS 
CANOPY 


or help you to lay out your garden 


NOTE—While we cannot actually plan your house, we shall be glad to tell you how to obtain plans of houses published in THE JOURNAL, and to answer questions about housel 


Address your inquiry to the Architectural Editor, and be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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HE children’s playhouses which are shown on 

this page are of simple construction and in 
many instances could be easily duplicated by the 
“handy man.” They area delight to the children 
and assure safe places to play in, and many lessons 
in homekeeping are learned inside these little 
structures, 


NOTE—While we cannot actually plan your house, we shall be 
or help you to lay out your garden. Address your inquiry to the Architectural Editor, and be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


OWADAYS, 

whenanew house 
is built, it is seldom 
that one or more 
sleeping porches are 
not provided for in 
the original plan. On 
the other hand, it is 
possible to provide an 
old house with a sleep- 
ing porch, but it 
should be so planned 
that it does not depart 
from the general 
architectural design. 


Porcia 


N THE left is a child’s sand box and garden 

combined, and under it the diagram show- 
ing how it is constructed. The outdoor sleeping- 
and-living tent below was built from the diagram 
of the canvas sleeping tent which was published 
last year in THE JOURNAL, and shows how cleverly 
the plan was adapted. 


< HOOKS FOR FASTENING 
COVER TO ToP 
== AND SIDES 


TO SUPPORT 
CANVAS 
CANOPY 


glad to tell you how to obtain plans of houses published in THE JOURNAL, and to answer questions about housebuilding 
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UCH a little camp as is shown above is inexpensive 
S and easy to construct. The lower half is of wood 
stained a warm brown, and the panels above are of 
waterproof canvas. Below is a small summer camp 
which has such good lines that it would warrant being 


copied for a larger house. 


HILE these two 

bungalows were 
primarily intended for 
summer use only, yet 
they are both so com- 
fortable and so well 
planned that they 
would make cozy, 
all-the- year-round 
homes if provided 
with heating plants 
and cellars. Asamat- 
ter of fact the home 
shown on the left is 
used eight months of 
the year. 


By Carey Edmunds 


OULD a more 
charming spot 
be selected. for this 
combination boathouse 
and summer home? 


IGHT in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania moun- 
tains will be found the little 
summer bungalow below. 
The exterior is of shingle, 
unstained, and the porch rail- 
ings are of curly birch, which 
gives a rustic touch. A suc- 
cessful portable house tent 
is shown on the right, which 
the owners claim is as simple 
and airy as a tent and as 
comfortable as a house. It 
1s so simply constructed that 
any one could copy it, and 
the cost was only $154. 


DESIGNED BY BUNTING & SHRIGLEY 


It is ajoy for the person 
who loves the water. 


4. CONTRIBUTED BY EDITH CURRAN 


3. DESIGNED BY RICHARD FROST 


OR $371 the owners of this camp provided them- 
selves with a comfortable summer home, which is 
within commuting distance of a large city. It stands 
in a grove of trees close by the water’s edge, and many 
delightful trips are made in the canoe which is always 
in readiness whenever the spirit of adventure dictates. 


HE little house above 

was made over from a 
corn crib at a cost of about 
two hundred dollars. There 
are only two rooms inside, 
the living room having in it 
two couch beds. Below is a 
picturesque home in the 
woods. The exterior is of 
clapboard and shingles 
stained brown. In the living 
room is a big fireplace made 
of field stones. As there are 
several bedroomsin the house, 
a number of people could be 
accommodated. 


6. DESIGNED BY BUNTING & SHRIGLEY 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of the numbered houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent foreach plan requested. We cannot send plans of 
the unnumbered ones. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to 
Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 


| 1. DESIGNED BY HARRY J. ROBINSON, JR. 
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BOVE is an in- 
teresting bun- 

galow which could 
be used well on a 
corner lot, be- 
cause of its pic- 
turesque side 
elevation. Inside 
there are six 
rooms and a bath, 
in which many in- 
teresting built-in 
features are pro- 
vided. On the right 
is a compact home 
which will accommodate 
a number of people com- 
fortably, as there are three 
good-sized bedrooms, but at 
the same time it is not too large 
for a small house. 


HE bungalow 
above is, liter. 
ally speaking, a 
“diamond in the 
rough,” for, in 
spite of the rugged 
appearance of the 
exterior, it radi- 
ates comfort and 
good cheer inside, 
It is an ideal sum- 
mer retreat, as it 
has two large 
porches, one across 
the front and the other 
at the back. Below is 
a homelike cottage, of 
five rooms and bath. The 
exterior is of white cement on 
metal lath, the wood trim being 
a deep rich green. 


3. DESIGNED BY SYLVANUS Bs MARSTON 


4. 


was 
above, the family may be out- 
doors in the shade practically 
all day. There is a pergola 
porch in addition to the front 
porch shown in the picture, and 
both dining room and living 
room open into it. Below is a 
well-planned house in which 
there is much actual room, and 
as many conveniences as one 
usually finds in a large house. 
Everything about it shows ex- 
cellent taste. There are two 
bedrooms on the first floor, with 
two sleeping porches and a 
dressing room above. 


DESIGNED By A. S. FALCONER 


Y PROVIDING a porch 


on two sides of a house, as 


done in the bungalow 


of which are bedrooms. 


or separated by a screen. 


7. 


DESIGNED BY SYLVANUS B. MARSTON 


When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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5. DESIGNED BY A. S. FALCONER 


N THE left is an extremely 

livable bungalow, witha 
sun room at the back, which is 
used as an outdoor living porch 
and dining porch as well. The 
exterior is of shingles stained 
brown and the interior wood 
work is a light golden brows, 
with the walls finished in buf 
color. Below is the popula 
type of house with the porcher 
tending across the entire front. 
For such a small house it wa 
extremely well planned. There 
are only five rooms inside, two 


living room and dining room 
may be combined into one room 


8. DESIGNED BY ERNEST McCONNELE 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows, and tell you the approximate Costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectutl 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What You Should Kno¥ 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Making Themselves Welcome at Cinderella’s Palace: By Helene Nyce 


hat since I cannot, don’t you want to send 

me a stamped, addressed envelope so I can 
tell i: (o you by mail? I tell stories to hundreds 
of children each month, and I shall be so glad to 
tell you all about these pictures, or a different 
story if you wish, and to send you cut-outs, 
too, if you will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope for their return. 

I have animals and paper dolls in outline 
every month, and besides those this month | 
have a paper hay wagon and a yoke of oxen to 
cut out; also, a paper swing ready to cut out 
and put together. Be sure to ask fora club pin, 
too, if you are not a member now. Membership 
js free, and all kindness is club work whether it 
is large or small. 

First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, two dollars; five third prizes of 
one dollar each, and for each of the ten fourth 
best a box of water colors. Scrapbooks may 
be made according to your own fancy, and any 
pretty pictures used. First prize for the pretti- 
est scrapbook, three dollars; second prize, two 
dollars; five one-dollar third prizes, and for 
each of the ten fourth best a box of water colors. 


| \\ [SH I could tell you the story on this page, 


The Prize Winners for February 


Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
OLA RutH JOHNSTON, Arkansas 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
ADELINE HaGcGarrt, Isle of Pines, W. I. 
THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Lucy SwaLLow, New York 
BERT CULBERTSON, Mississippi _ 
Ruth and Hotton, Madura District, India 
HELEN FRasIER, Pennsylvania 
WALTER B. Wo Lr, Missouri 


FILLED SCHOOL COMPANIONS 
Emma MEars, Virginia 
DOROTHEA SPECK (age 9 years), Washington, D. C. 
CHAUNCEY NEWLIN (age 9 years), Kentucky 
MARJoRY CROUCH (age 17 years), Canada 

BEULAH MITCHELL, Michigan 

GLapys TAGGART (age 13 years), Iowa 
EunIcE M. California 

LAURENEA. FLANAGAN (age 8 years), Washington, D.C. 


COMBINATION PENCIL CASES 


MARION WuiTtTE, Ohio 
J. R. THAYER, West Virginia 
OROTHY GRIFFIN, California 
FRANK_W. WALTHEN, Jr., Colorado 
PEARL CuHuavis, Florida 
EpitH WHEELER, Maryland 
Lots Bacon, Utah 
LaFie WHITE, New York 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
SALLIE HupspetnH, Louisiana 
FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


GRACE HAskins, New York 
ESTELLE MARLOwE, Washington, D. C. 
MAURINE V. ROSE, Kansas 
MARJoRIE Harris, Massachusetts 
G. KENNETH BuRWwoop, Connecticut 
TWENTY PAINT BOXES 
MAMIE HOLLAN, North Dakota 

DEBORAH JENNINGS (age 7 years), Utah 
MARTHA VIRGINIA WIMER (age 10 years), Indiana 
ROpDNEY FIFE (age 8 years), Maine 
DOLORES JACKSON, Georgia 
FRANCES KLEIN, Massachusetts 
Mary D. CaIn (age 11 years), New Jersey 
AMORETTE PARDEE, Nebraska 
CONSTANCE M. CoLe, Arkansas 
HIELEN SCHREIBER (age 8 years), Illinois 
V. SHUMAKER, Missouri 
MARGARET BEASLEY, Missouri 
JOSEPHINE R. THAYER (age 11 years), West Virginia 
BALDWIN TERNEY, New York 
MINNIE AMBROSE, Ohio 
GERTRUDE WRIGHT, New York 
MARGARET FULLERTON (age 8 years), Iowa 
Cyrus BuTLEr, North Carolina 
MOZELLE ANDERSON, Virginia 
Mary THAYER (age 12 years), West Virginia 


The Roll of Honor for February 


Stories 


Dorotny J. BucKBEE, New York 
MARGARET J. BUCKBEE, New York 
CHRISTIAN DULL, Pennsylvania 
RoutuH T. Wicker, North Carolina 
VIRGINIA SMITH, Vermont 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, Hawaii * 
ELEANOR MAEHLER, New Jersey 
MAY WISHART, Massachusetts 
Jack Cooper, Canada 
FLORENCE J. CLARK, California 


Scrapbooks 


RoBerta MERcER, Florida 
EVELYN HouGutTon, Canada 
Mary Louise TEN BroeEck, Canada 
WILBUR VEHMEIR, Illinois 
F. C. MERrIck, Canada 
J&AN and WALTER ROBERTSON, Canada 
MARIE KRUEGER, Michigan 
HELEN CHURCHOUSE, Iowa 
Sytvia Erickson, Utah 
SALLIE G. Woop, Mississippi 


Special Contest for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


Carrollton School—Grade Seven—Ohio 
Teacher— Miss EpNA JACKMAN 


FLOSSIE FISHER BOOKS 


Newark School, Wayne County, New York 
Teacher— Miss SARAH SOUTHARD 
London School—Third Grade—Ohio 
Teacher— Miss JEAN SCHWARTZ 
Elida Public School—Ohio 
Teacher— Miss Mary BRENNERMAN 


Please inclose with your book or story a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply. Do not 


send it under separate cover, and send book or 
story by June 15, to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care OF THE HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a. 


Mia vs 


Perfection in 
a bathing suit— 
Skinner’s Satin 


Satin bathing suits will 
rule the styles this year. 
But disappointed will be 
the girl who buys a poor 
quality of satin—one dip 
in the ocean or lake and 
her suit is ruined. Ask for 


Skinner's 


BATHING 


Satin 


Cotton Back or All Silk 


(36 inches wide) 


Black, Navy or Brown 
Guaranteed Fast Color 


Always the leader among satin 
linings, Skinner’s has proved itself 
the dependable satin for bathing 
suits. Its pure silk fabric stands the 
most trying tests of water and sun 
without shrinking or fading. 


Look for the name in the selvage 


Tell your drygoods store you 
must have Skinner's Bathing Satin— 
the Cotton-Back quality if you 
want the heavier goods, the All- 
Silk quality if you prefer the lighter 
weight. In either case look for 
the name “Skinner” woven in the 
selvage—none genuine without it. 


Write us for pl 


of the popul 
bathing suit shades. Address Dept.G 


Wm. Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1848 


NOTE:—Skinner’s All-Silk 
Satin (404) isthe standard 
light weight lining for 
summer suits—also the 
best material for silk 
waists, petticoats, etc. 
for the name 

in the selvage 
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Answere 


Bar Simply Marks the Introduction 


Should there be a change in tempo 
after the first double bar in Schumann’s 
‘**Nachtstiick,” opus 23, No.3? E.S.G. 


The first two measures are only an 
introduction to this wonderful piece 
which, properly, begins after the double 
bar. They may be played independently 
of the tempo of the piece, with much 
freedom and with a view to prepare the 
audience, by their quiet reposefulness, for 
a piece which suggests the somber hue of 
night as well as its mystic and romantic 
calm. Play this introduction as if you 
were saying: ‘‘Oh, just listen to this 
beauty’’—and then unfold the peaceful 
mood of the ‘‘Nocturne,”’ which is the 
English for ‘*‘ Nachtstiick.” By the way, 
did you ever try the other three pieces of 
this opus 23? If not, there is a great treat 
in store for you. 


The Notes Should be Tied 


In Godard’s ‘Fourth Barcarolle,” 
should the E sharp in the fourth measure, 
second F sharp in the eighth measure, and 
other similar places, be struck twice or 
held over? ALLEGRA. 

By no means should they be struck 
twice. If the ties are not clear or are miss- 
ing in your edition, send for a better one. 


Still a Standard Work 


Do you consider Mason’s ‘Touch and 


PHOTCGRAPH BY MISHKIN STUDIO 


ad lb 


Josef Hofmann 


How Compositions are Changed 


Why are there so many editions of 
Liszt’s ‘‘Soirées de Vienne,” and which 
shall I use? In some even whole pages 
differ from other editions. HELEN. 


Liszt himself never made a change in 
his first version of this beautiful piece; the 
changes were made by editors. Ata time 
when European compositions could not 
yet be protected in this country a great 
many publishers reprinted the piece here, 
and to protect their particular reprints 
from being copied by others, also to sub- 
stantiate claims upon a copyright here, 
they instructed their editors to make 
some distinctive changes in the piece. 
Hence so many different editions. The 
best edition of the piece is the Peters edition. 


Russian and Bohemian Folk Music 


Kindly give the names of some piano 
numbers for a program of folk music, 
especially Russian or Bohemian. H.N. 

“Nightingale” (a Russian song), tran- 
scribed by Liszt; ‘‘The Lark” (also Rus- 
sian), by Balakirew; ‘‘ Bohemian Polka” 
(“Polka Bohéme’’), by Rubinstein. 


Developing a Good Trill 


Please give me the names of some good 
trill studies. How many notes should be 
played in each beat of a trill? E. M. 


That depends upon the length of the 
beat. There will, of course, be more notes 


Technic” to have been superseded by —— 


more modern methods? I have used it 
with good results, but have been told that it is 
now obsolete. If so, what shall I use in its 
place? H. W. 

In regard to this or any other ‘“‘method” or 
collection of exercises I can only say that all 
depends upon the use you make of it. The books 
you mention are by no means antiquated. 
Resting upon a rhythmic, and therefore mu- 
sical, basis, they are of decided value to pupils 
with weak feeling of rhythm. 


A Clear Case of Misprint 


Is this a misprint in the second chord of 
Measure 55 of Sinding’s ‘“‘Rustle of Spring’’? 
One B is natural and the other flat, both on the 
same stem. SELMA. 


Quite right! The upper B should also have a 
natural placed before it. 


Easy to Play Non-Legato 


What must I study to obtain a good non- 
legato touch and how is this touch executed? 
MONTREAL. 


I wish you had rather asked me about the 
legato touch, because the non-legato—alas—is 
innate in us. What we have to work so hard for 
is the legato; for the non-legato we merely relax 
in the effort to play Jegato. As “legato”? means 
‘‘bound together,’ or, as we say, ‘‘connected,”’ 
“non-legato” means simply ‘‘not connected,” 
or ‘‘detached.”” Just cease to play “‘legato’ 
without going at once into the other extreme of 
a ‘“‘staccato.” 


Typewriting and Piano Playing 


Is the manipulation of a typewriter injurious 
to the touch of a piano student? Marjorie. 


Since the touch on the typewriter does not 
associate itself with musical sounds, and as the 
touch on the piano depends entirely upon this 
musical association, I do not think that type- 
writing is very harmful to a pianist’ s hand; 
provided, however, the typewriting is not over- 
done and the fingers, in striking the keys on the 
machine, do not bend inward at the joints. 
Especially this latter point I should guard 
against with all the power of self-observation, 
because this bad habit, once acquired, will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to be kept out of your 
piano playing and will be an insurmountable 
barrier to all pianistic development. 


Playing Rapid Runs 


In the middle part of ‘‘Le Bal Polonais,” by 
Rubinstein, there are eighteen sixteenth notes 
to the measure. Should these be played as six 
groups of triplets or as three groups of sextu- 
plets? If the latter is right, should there be two 
or three accents in each group? Mary ANN. 

In preparatory or preliminary practice divide 
all rapid figurations in as small groups as possible 
and accentuate each group well. Every accent 
will tend—so to speak—to “‘locate’”’ you when 
you afterward play 
these figures rapidly. 


A Key Not Indicated by the Signature 


In what key is Rachmaninoft’s “‘ Polichinelle,”’ 
and what does the word mean? bp. 


In spite of the signature of three sharps the 
piece is decidedly in B minor (with the middle 
part in the relative D major). The composer 
wrote the signature in his manuscript only once 
and—may have been thinking of something in 
F sharp minor or forgotten to erase the third 
sharp. The piece closes on but not in F sharp— 
that is, in the dominant of B minor. The close 
on the dominant leaves the impression of an 
unanswered question, of something mystifying 
which is here quite in keeping with the character 
of Polichinelle (the English Mr. Punch), who 
looks like a fool but is in reality something of a 
philosopher who “puts his whole wit in a jest.” 
He is grotesquely funny, humorous and witty, 
unless—as in the middle part—he forgets his 
costume and make-up for a moment and lets 
his heart speak instead of his intellect. 


A Great Pianist’s First Requirement 


What do you consider the most important 
single requirement for a great pianist? 
Two Hargors. 
A good piano! 


Seven Notes Played Against Three 


How shall I fit together the treble and bass in 
this passage from Joseffy’s ‘‘ At the Spring’”’? 
C. N. 


TH 


Read the reply to M. S., published on this 
page, which deals in a general way with your 
problem. It may help you if—during your pre- 
liminary practice—you play the seven notes so 
as to make the first two a couplet, the next three 
a triplet and the last two again acouplet. With 
growing technical security you abandon this 
division and distribute the seven notes evenly 
over the three of the left hand. 


The Best Way to Play Scales 


When I play my scales with a loose hand and 
wrist the scales seem very uneven, and when I 
play them firmly my wrist and fingers become 
very tired. What is my trouble? B.H.C. 


The probability is that your wrist, when loose, 
moves up and down whenever your thumb 
comes into action; when the tension of your 
muscles keeps the wrist stiff this motion up 
and down becomes impossible, the scale seems 
then more even, but the hand tires quickly. 
Why, then, not extract the good from both 
ways? Keep the wrist limber but steady and let 
the fingers alone play the scale. By moving 
the wrist you inadvertently accentuate certain 
notes, which makes your scale sound more un- 
even than it may really be. Hence, leave arms 
and wrists out of your scale playing, but keep 
them limber. 


SE to a beat in an adagio than in an allegro. 


Altogether, I advise you to acquire an 
automatic trill of as much rapidity as the status 
of your technic will permit. After that you 
simply fill the length of your trilled note without 
regard to the number of shakes. Material for 
developing the trill you will find in ‘The Trill,” 
by Isidor Philipp, and also in the “ Trill Etudes,” 
opus 2, two books, by Anton Krause. 


Playing Polyrhythmics 


I have been told to play Grieg’s ‘‘ Melodie,” 
opus 38, No. 3, in 4 time. Is it possible in this 
measure? Pa any movements in 3 time be 


played in 4 M. S. 


It is not only impossible but must be played 
just as written. The difficulty is the same as in 
all polyrhythmics. You understand, of course, 
that the measures are here divided, not into 
four quarters but into two halves. Conceive it, 
first of all, mentally in this way, and then prac- 
tice each hand alone until mechanically secure. 
While doing this be sure to count loud and to 
keep the tempo of your counting even, however 
much or little the motion of the notes may 
change or differ. Keep this up until your ear 
has securely caught the relative speed of the 
two different divisions, and then, but not until 
then, try to play the hands together. It may 
help you some to observe the ‘‘dead points” in 
each measure—that is, the points where the 
two different motions meet, here at the first 
note of each half of the measure. With a little 
earnest work you will soon succeed. 


Some Mysterious Markings 


What do the Roman numbers mean in these 


measures? Los ANGELES. 
II III 
=, 
Ped. Ped. 


These signs are as mysterious to me as they 
are to you. Who published the piece? Who 
wrote or edited it? Try writing to the composer 
if he still lives, or else to the publisher. Are 
there no footnotes referring to and explaining 
these hieroglyphics? 


Some Modern French Numbers 


Please suggest some piano numbers of medium 
difficulty for a short recital from the works of 
Debussy and Ravel. 


Of Ravel I know only one piece that could 
come under the head of “medium difficulty” 
its name is ‘‘Pavane” (an ancient dance form 
originated in Padua, 
Italy), and its key is 


This is a general 
rule. After having 
secured the techni- 
cal mastery of the 
figures the overfre- 
quent accents will 
drop out by them- 
selves. Inthe piece 
you quote I should 
not indulge in any 
particular accentu- 
ation when you are 
able to play the 
figures in tempo. 


facts, however, should be borne in mind: 


any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 
Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated, and 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


G major. All his 
other works that I 
know of are far 
more difficult. By 
Debussy there are, 
of easier pieces: ‘La 
Fille aux Cheveux 
ae Lin” (“ The Girl 
With the Flaxen 
Hair’): 
Little Shepherd’; 
“Polliwog Cake- 
walk”; “En Ba- 


FAULTLESS 


BATHING CAPS 
FOR I9I5 


HESE are the 

leading styles 
for this season; you 
will see them at all 
the beaches. Smart, 
graceful models that 
go well with any 
costume. Exclusive 
plain and novelty 
creations in a host 
of attractive colors 
and an almost end- 
less variety of com- 
bination effects. 
You can match al- 
most any costume 
witha Faultless cap. 


Faultless Bathing 
Caps are practical, as 
well as pretty. They 
are carefully fash- 
ioned, fit tight around 
the neck and over the 
ears, amply protect- 
ing the hair. There 
are Faultless caps to 
suit every taste; and 
for men, too. Geta 
Faultless Cap this 
season—they give 
greater satisfaction. 

Faultless Beach 
Balls, Sponge Bags 
and Auto Goggles are 
practical, convenient 
and inexpensive bath- 
ing, traveling and mo- 
toring accessories. 


These Faultless 


summer requisites are NUMGER 7 
a section of our com- PAT. MAR. 30,15 
plete line of Faultless 
“"WEAREV-E 
Rubber Goods. 
Whenever you need 
any rubber goods for 
Household, Toilet, 
Nursery, Sick-room 
or general use, go to { 
the Faultless Dealer 
apd get Faultless 
‘*WEAREVER”’ 
Rubber Goods. They 
are quality goods that 
give the utmost in 
service and value. 
If you cannot locate 
the Faultless Dealer, 
tell us what you wish 
to purchase and we 
will see that you are 
promptly supplied. 
THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete 
High Grade Line of 
Rubber Goods for the | 
Home. 


Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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FAULTLESS SPONGE BAGS 
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A SIZE FOR EVERY HAND 
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The Extra Guimpe for a Silk Dress 


HE row of collar designs shows 

an interesting variety. One is 
rolling at the back, with flaring points 
| ateach side of the front. The second 
| is of lace edged with plaited net, high 
and straight at the back and sides and 
|  Openat the front. The cuff next to it 
shows the way to combine the mate- 
| rials. The fourth is very smart and 
| becoming, with a side fastening and 
wired tabat the back. The last is one 
of the new tailored effects in a black 
ribbon stock with wired lace tabs. 


Twenty 


ERY much in evidence this season, in the shops 

for women’s wear, are the lace designs for col- 
lars, guimpes, veils and trimmings to suit all tastes, 
though many of them may be made at home. 


As a Bride May Make Her Own Veil of 


TRADE MARK 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


Under-muslins 
To all Women: 


Pray banish the thought 
that you ever need buy under- 
muslins by guess. That day 
is done. 


For your protection, the 
label ‘‘ Dove”’ has been placed 
on muslin underwear man- 
ufactured by the largest 
makers of such goods in the 
world—with a quality record 
of 40-odd years. 


Let the Dove label bring 
you assurance of under- 
muslin style and value—of 
your money’s worth— just as 
does the label on the known 
corset you buy—the known 
breakfast food—the glove— 
the shoe. 


This Dove Label 


On Women’s Muslin Underwear 
Means 


Style Quality 
Fit Service 
Cleanly Making 


In Dove” combinations, 
night gowns, drawers, corset 
covers, underskirts, etc., are 
put dainty, high-grade ma- 
terials—with workmanship 
that we believe none can 
equal. 


Bearing an established 
trade-mark—a known name 
—‘‘Dove’’ Under-muslins can 
never be skimped, never can 
be shoddy. We dare not let 
dow 
might at times be done with 
a nameless line. The Dove 
trade-mark on our goods is 
our guarantee to you. 

You can count on good 
quality when you buy 
‘*Dove’”’ Under-muslins. 

You will love the ‘‘ Dove.”’ 


D. E. SICHER & CO. 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Muslin Underwear 


Established 1872 NEW YORK 


ICHUS of lace and net are no- 

ticeably effective in separate de- 
signs and in applied trimmings. A 
collar which shows the clever use 
of odd pieces of lace is shown in this 
design, having the sailor-shaped back 
and pointed front. Lace garters, and 
fancy buttons, collarless guimpes for 
party dresses and vestees without end 
offer a bewildering but fascinating 
choice in little touches that delight 
the heart of the girl who wants pretty 
things to wear at small cost. 


Net With a Lace Flounce 


NOTE—We will furnish de- 
scriptions of these designs by 
mail, or addresses of shops 
where those ready-made were 
obtained. Inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your 
inquiry to the Needlework 
Editors. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg.U.S, Pat. Off. 


Wherever you buy your muslin under- 
wear ask to see ‘“‘Dove’’ Under-muslins 
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ORAWN BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


The | 


That Puzzle Us 
In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 


By H. Addington Bruce 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any “ psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
him from their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a “ghost,” orany other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he willtry, from years of study and 


experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MONG the many letters that have come to 
A me are a number which bring out vividly 
the fact that telepathic dreams are far 
from being the only mysteriousdreams. Indeed, 
there is one type of dream which seems even 
more mysterious than the telepathic. This is 
the so-called premonitory dream, dealing with 
events of future happening. 

Usually, though by no means always, such 
dreams relate to matters seriously affecting the 
welfare of either the dreamer himself or one of 
his friends. Usually, too, the same person has 
not more than two or three such dreams in his 
lifetime. There is, however, one kind of pre- 
monitory dream which, when it occurs at all, is 
likely to occur frequently. It is the kind of 
dream strikingly described by the following 
letter from Mrs. E. H. L., a Tennessee lady: 


Always before an illness I dream of taking care 
of a baby—the smaller the baby the severer the 
illness!—and I’ve had it so often that in my 
dream I say, or think: ‘‘Oh, dear, I’m going to be 
sick.”” The baby is mever mine, but for some 
unknown reason is on my hands. 

I’m elderly, and well past the age of ‘* female”’ 
bothers, but if I have stomach trouble, or a heavy 
cold, or a kidney disturbance, the baby is sure to 
warn me. Twice I’ve had pneumonia—and the 
baby was very young and small. 

When I was young I used to have nightmares, 
painful climbings and frightful falls (from which I 
was somehow saved before hitting the ground), 
but in these “‘sunset’’ years my dreams are com- 
monplace and vague—except the baby dreams. 


Or, instead of occurring before illness in gen- 
eral, there may be a similarly repeated dream 
before some one specific illness, as in this expe- 
rience of a man from Massachusetts: 


I dreamed one night that I was walking in a 
beautiful garden, where I met a tall, bearded 
man dressed in a singular costume that seemed 
quite oriental. As I came up to him, he stopped 
short, gazed at me intently, then all at once 
stepped forward and struck me sharply on the 
right cheek. 

When I woke in the morning I thought of the 
dream and wondered at its oddity. A few nights 
later I had practically the same dream, only this 
time I met the bearded man in a crowded street. 
He struck me on the right cheek as before. The 
same thing happened to me in dreams half a dozen 
times, and I felt sure it must mean something. 

One day I woke with a swelling in my right 
cheek. This persisted without ascertainable 
cause, until an X-ray examination showed that I 
had an abscess at the root of an upper tooth, that 
had caused a bad infection. After this was treated 
I never again saw the mystic man of my dreams. 
Was he, do you suppose, a spirit sent to warn me? 


Again, the premonitory dream, occurring 
only once, may be almost immediately followed 
by its fulfillment. There are a surprising num- 
ber of cases on record similar to the following, 
communicated by a personal friend, Mr. A. G., 
of New York: 

You no doubt remember Clancy B.? Well, he is 
dead, and there was an incident connected with 
his last illness that has greatly puzzled me, and is 
sure to interest you. 

I had been told that he was not seriously ill, 
and that I might call on him. He seemed quite 
cheerful, until, just as I was leaving, he said: 

“Arthur, you won’t see me again until you 
come to my funeral.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “You'll be 
out and around in a few days.”’ 

‘No, I won'’t,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going todie. I 
know it, because it was revealed to me in a 
dream. Last night I saw myself lying in my 
coffin, and the mourners grouped around. I saw 
it as plainly asI see you. I know it is a warning, 
so good-by.”’ 

I made a joke of it, reminding him that dreams 
go by contraries. Two days later he was dead, 
having taken a sudden turn for the worse. 


The Explanation is Simple 


TIS not surprising that dreams like these sug- 

gest to many people that there is something 
supernatural in them. Yet dreams of this type 
really have a very simple explanation. In fact, 
at bottom they do not differ from ordinary 
dreams, and are caused exactly like any ordi- 
nary dream, 

The starting point of all ordinary dreams, as 
is well known to psychologists, is some physical 
sensation. The dream is merely an attempt by 
the sleeper to interpret this sensation. If his 
foot, for example, or only one of his toes, has 
become exposed during sleep, the sensation of 
cold communicated to his brain may give rise 
to a dream that he is voyaging over the. Arctic 
ice, or is freezing to death in a blizzard. 

Were he awake he would, of course, not make 
any such fanciful interpretation, but would 
simply cover up his toe again. Moreover, if he 
were awake he might not even perceive the 
change in sensation occasioned by his toe’s 


exposure, unless the bedroom was very cold. He 
certainly would be unlikely to perceive it if his 
mind were busy with other things. But, pre- 
cisely because other things are zot holding his 
attention, he feels this slight change in sensa- 
tion with much greater intensity than he would 
feel it if awake. And because, during sleep, his 
imagination is not curbed by reason and judg- 
ment, his effort at interpretation naturallytakes 
the form of a more or less dramatic story. 

Or the starting point for his dream may be an 
internal one. Everybody is aware that un- 
pleasant internal sensations due to indigestion 
often cause distressing dreams known as 
“‘nightmares.” Less familiar is the fact that the 
extremely common dreams of flying and falling 
are similarly due to internal physical sensa- 
tions. The flying dream, according to the Eng- 
lish psychologist, Havelock Ellis, is simply a 
result of the rhythmic rising and falling of the 
breathing muscles, under the influence of some 
slight and unknown physical oppression. The 
falling dream, likewise, has been traced to 
gastric pressure affecting the heart’s action. 

Bearing in mind this fact of the relation of 
physical sensations to the making of dreams, it 
is not hard to understand premonitory dreams 
of the type illustrated by the three instances 
quoted above. The first two are due to nothing 
more than the perception, during sleep, of sen- 
sations caused by the onset of illness, but too 
slight to be noticed during the waking state. In 
the case of the third, the fulfillment of the “ pre- 
monition” may have been a direct result of fear 
inspired by the dream of death, which was itself 
based on the organic sensations connected with 
the malady from which the dreamer knew he was 
suffering—kidney trouble. 

Medical men, indeed, are beginning to pay 
serious attention to dreams like these, recog- 
nizing that they may be of distinct helpfulness 
in indicating measures which, if taken in time, 
will lessen the severity of an illness. This is 
particularly true of dreams which, like that of 
the man with the dental abscess, localize defi- 
nitely the part of the body affected by disease. 

If, therefore, there are among my readers any 
who have been having repeated dreams that 
center in a painful way about some bodily 
organ, it certainly will do no harm to have a 
medical examination made. I shall be glad to 
receive, from any who have had ‘such experi- 
ences prior to an illness, statements giving the 
nature of the dreams that came to them. 


Organic Sensations Cause Other Dreams 


‘ too, organic sensations may cause 
premonitory dreams of an altogether differ- 
ent character from the foregoing, and even more 
suggestive of a supernatural agency. Here is 
one for which I am indebted to my friend Dr. 
Boris Sidis, the well-known medical psycholo- 
gist of Portsmouth, New Hampshire: 


A lady, a relative of mine, had a dream hallu- 
cination in which she saw the apparitions of her 
deceased parents. She became much frightened, 
but they quieted her and said that they came to 
bring her good news. ‘‘You will give birth to 
twins, a boy and a girl. Name them after us. 
They will be strong and healthy.”’ 

My relative, who did not at the time suspect 
that she was to become a mother, but was very 
religious and a firm believer in spirits, had such 
faith in the dream message that she even began to 
prepare clothes for the promised twins. As this 
happened in a country place the news of the 
vision rapidly circulated among all the neighbors 
and caused much discussion. 

It soon became apparent that at least part of 
the prophecy was being fulfilled, for the lady dis- 
covered that she was to become a mother. This 
somewhat confused the skeptics, and they were 
completely silenced when she did, in fact, give 
birth to twins, a boy and a girl. 


Doctor Sidis himself, however, does not share 
the neighborhood belief in the supernatural 
origin of the dream. As a medical psychologist 
he gives quite another explanation, and one in 
which I fully concur. Here it is: 


In analyzing this dream it is important to re- 
member that, though the dreamer did not know 
she was to become a mother, she would in sleep 
more easily recognize her condition from changes 
in the internal organic sensations too slight to be 
as yet felt by her when awake. Also, it is not 
without significance that she was already the 
mother of a number of children. This would 
increase her sensitiveness for the internal sensa- 
tions, and would enable her sleeping conscious- 
ness to discriminate clearly between her present 
sensations and those felt in previous experiences, 
when only one child at a time was born. 

The suspicion that she was now to become the 
mother of twins would thus rise and find expres- 
sion naturally enough in a dream. That this 
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further took the form of a seeming visit from her 
dead parents will not appear surprising when it is 
stated that both these parents had died.only a 
short time before the dream. Her sleeping, no 
less than her waking, mind would thus be full of 
them, and almost as a matter of course they 
would find a prominent place in the dream story 
woven by her as a result of the internal sensations 
caused by her condition. 


Subconscious Perception Explains Much 


| Sitters when we are awake we are con- 
stantly perceiving, without being aware of it, 
sights and sounds which are subconsciously re- 
membered by us and which may afterward rise 
into conscious knowledge during sleep. This 
fact throws light on many premonitory dreams 
of a less intimately personal character than 
those just narrated. From a large number of 
instances I select the following, reported by an 
Englishwoman, Lady Z.: 


One day I determined that on the morrow I 
would drive to Woolwich in our brougham, tak- 
ing my little child and nurse, to spend the day 
with a relative. During the night I had a pain- 
fully clear dream of the brougham turning up one 
of the streets north of Piccadilly; and then of 
myself standing on the pavement and holding 
my child, our old coachman falling on his head on 
the road. This so much discomposed me that 
when in the morning I sent for the coachman to 
give him his orders, I almost hoped that some 
obstacle to the drive would arise. 

We went to Woolwich and spent the day. All 
went well until we reached Piccadilly on the re- 
turn journey. Then I saw that other coachmen 
were looking at us; and looking through the 
glass front of the brougham I saw that the coach- 
man was leaning back in his seat, as though the 
horse were pulling violently, of which I felt no 
sign. My dream flashed back upon me. I called 
to him to stop, jumped out, caught hold of my 
child, and called to a policeman to catch the 
coachman. Just as he did so, the coachman 
swayed and fell off the box. 

I found afterward that the poor man had had a 
serious attack of indigestion the previous day, 
and had gradually fainted from exhaustion during 
the drive home. 

Also this dream, narrated bY a French lawyer 
and student, Doctor J. M.: 

I am reminded of a curious dream told me by 
one of my colleagues, a calm, unimaginative man 
with not the slightest tendency to mysticism, and 
an experienced magistrate. At the time of the 
dream he was juge d’ instruction in a small town 
where there are some important factories. He was 
closely associated with a large manufacturer, and 
was accustomed to go and see him nearly every 
day. He knew the staff of the factory, and nota- 
bly an overseer, a native of Flanders; this man, 
after many years of faithful service, wished to 
return to his birthplace, and left his employer, 
though remaining on the best of terms with him. 

Some months afterward my colleague dreamed 
that he had taken his usual promenade, and paid 
his visit to his friend. In his dream he saw the 
overseer and manifested his surprise at seeing 
him. The overseer replied: ‘‘Yes, sir, it is I 
could not find any work in my own country, and 
so I came back here.’’ My colleague attached no 
importance to this dream. On the morrow he 
went as usual to see his friend, and in the factory 
found the overseer whom he had seen in his 
dream. He exchanged the same conversation he 
had held with him in the dream. 


Doctor J. M. frankly states his belief that 
there is something decidedly “uncanny” about 
this dream. Actually, however, there is reason 
to believe that it represents nothing more than 
the emergence during sleep of a piece of knowl- 
edge previously acquired, in a perfectly normal 
way, during the waking state. 

The overseer, it is safe to say, would not have 
returned to his old employer without previously 
notifying him of his intention; and the likeli- 
hood is that the dreamer, when visiting the 
factory the day before he had the dream, over- 
heard some mention of the overseer’s expected 
arrival the following day. The employer him- 
self may have spoken of it to the dreamer, 
though perhaps in so casual a way that it made 
no conscious impression on the dreamer’s mind. 
Nevertheless, it would assuredly be remem- 
bered by him subconsciously. 

Subconscious perception, again, would ade- 
quately account for Lady Z.’s dream of the fall- 
ing coachman, it being necessary to assume 
only that Lady Z., before her dream, (1) over- 
heard some talk of the coachman’s illness, or 
(2) perceived, if without conscious awareness, 
that he was not looking at all well. 

And, indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
at least 95 per cent. of all genuine “‘foretelling” 
dreams are thus traceable to subconscious per- 
ceptions. As to the remaining 5 per cent., 
science has not yet arrived at a wholly satis- 
factory explanation. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that these dreams are necessarily to be 
accounted of a supernatural character. 
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She is anxious to start her 
house-keeping right. Es- 
pecially in her cooking she 
is eager to have the best 
utensils, use the best food 
products and employ the 
best methods. 


To her we commend atrial 
of Crisco for all frying and 
shortening purposes. 


She will find that Crisco 
makes food as rich, as 
palatable, as easy to digest 
as the best of creamery 
butter, and that it is more 
economical the year round 
than better grades of- lard. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
"Fox Cake Making. 


Whenproperly used for 
frying Crisco does not 
give off any smoke— 
and thus helps to re- 
move one of the most 
disagreeable features of 
cooking in the home. 


In ordinary kitchen 
temperature, Crisco 
neither melts nor hard- 
ens, but remains con- 
veniently firm, without 
takingup valuable space 
in the refrigerator or 
near the stove. 


In the better homes, 
hotels and hospitals of 
the nation Crisco is 
being used in ever- 
increasing quantity. 


Crisco Batter Cakes 


3 eggs teaspoonful 
Yo cupful melted Crisco baking soda 
1 cupful flour 1 teaspoonful 
1 cupful buttermilk baking powder 


Y teaspoonful salt 
(Use level measurements) 


Beat up yolks of eggs, add milk, Crisco 
and flour mixed with salt, soda and baking 
powder and beat till smooth. Fold in 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. Drop in 
large spoonfuls on ungreased skillet or 
griddle. Serve hot with butter or maple 
syrup. Sufficient for fifteen cakes, 


If you would care to know more 
about Crisco, write for a copy 
of the ‘* Calendar of Dinners,”’ 
addressing your request to 
Department D-6, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. You will receive a 
book of 615 new cooking recipes 
and a complete account of what 
Crisco is, how it is made, ani 
what it will do to simplify and 
improve your cooking. 


Contributed by 
Louise Brighaw 
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==, In Lawn, Swiss, Gingham and Linen 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


HE change of fashions in aprons follows noticeably that of our indoor dresses, 

making them easy and comfortable to wear when occasion requires. Those for 
general utility purposes practically cover the dress, and are most becoming. They are 
cut low at the neck. The armholes are long where the waist part extends from front to 
back, while others have the waist effect only in the front, with suspenders at the 
back, fastening at the waistline. Down in the right-hand corner we have a gay and 
festive design for light housework, and this may, in your opinion, have a rival on the 
opposite side in quite a different design for the same purpose. However, both are 
good. Small fancy aprons of plain or flowered muslin (like the two illustrated at the 
left and right of this paragraph) are quite necessary to have on hand for various 
purposes—when cooking the chafing-dish supper, serving the afternoon tea, or to lend 
to one’s guest who may want to make a fancy dessert, and so on. 


A Novelty in Ribbon Trimmings 


Contributed by 
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Two Charming Designs for the Littke Housewife, and a Bluebird Apron for the Gardener 


In Fancywork Aprons, Here are Two Below—With and Without Pockets 


» 


8 9 


HILE some of these apron designs are made on simple, straight lines and 

home sewers might be able to copy them from the illustrations, a paper 
pattern is usually most helpful in giving the exact form and line necessary in 
becoming garments. Therefore special cut patterns of all the designs can be 
supplied by mail: Nos. 1 and 2, in one envelope, for 10 cents; Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 
and 11, in size 36 only, for 10 cents each; Nos. 8 and 9, in one envelope, for 10 
cents. Pattern No. 7 includes a working diagram of the bluebird in cross-stitch: 
Please mention the number of pattern desired and inclose the necessary amount to 
the Needlework Editors, THE Laprrs’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
10 . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Inquiries for any other information regarding the 
designs on this page will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
Contributed by inclosed with your request. 


Contributed by 
Louise Brigham 


Louise Brigham 
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Patchawork 


Designs tor Porch Furnishings 


Tray for Small Dishes of Relish¢ 


For Sandwiches, Wafers or Cakes 


O MANY possibilities lie in the art of patch- 

work in pattern, color and quaint design 
that we are not surprised when a new turn is 
given to this lovely old handicraft; and this 
time it happily gives us something brand-new 
for our summer porches: Trays for tea and 
wafers, baskets for our fancywork, scarfs and 
covers for our tables, and cushions for our chairs 
and hammocks, in inexpensive materials. 


NOTHER charming feature of ‘iis new 
kind of patchwork is the use o! quaint 
cotton-print patterns in its materia’;—that 
little touch and tone which stamp the r«-l work 
of our grandmothers’ time. And it’s just as fas. 
cinating today as ever, only time changes its 
application. Even one piece—tray, cover or 
cushion—would be very much worth having 
and the work is what we might call plain sewing. 


A Fruit Tray, Serviceable and Strong, in 
a Frame of Mahogany 


A Pokeberry Work Basket With Small 
Fittings to Match the Plant 


The Grapevine Sprays in Patchwork are Very Decorative on a Separate 
Scarf or for a Pair of Runners for a Porch Luncheon Table 


Another Basket Design in Patchwork, 
Quite Different From Any Other, and 
as Pretty for a Cushion as for a Quilt 


A Unique Wreath Design in the Same 
Fruit Patchwork, Applied to a Muslin 
Square Quilted in Diamond Pattern 


The Patchwork Tea Doily 


OR the convenience of our 

readers who would necessarily 
find it very difficult to get exactly 
the same materials, and without 
which the striking effect of these 
designs would be lacking, the de- 
signers and makers at the Quilting 
Bee, where they were obtained, 
will supply a sample of each one 
cut and basted ready to finish. 
One part of the pattern shows 
also the finishing stitch. Full in- 
formation as to the size, quality 
and price of each design will be 
givenuponreceiptofanaddressed, 
stamped envelope. Write to the 
Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


The “Curate” Matches the Larger Trays 


The Bluebird Cloth, Which Would Lend a Happy Air to a Utility Table at a Porch Party 
(Page 32) 
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Making t 


Interesting 


SIDE from attractive planting alone there 

are important features that may be added 

to a garden which help to make it still more 

interesting. The view above shows an arched 

trellis covered with climbing roses. The little 

formal garden beside it has an air of dignity and 
refinement without being too severe. 

Flower stakes with labels combined are a very 
clever and practical idea for the hardy border or 
rose garden. The part holding the label is cut 
out of tin, a bird and a butterfly have been used 
as motifs and are painted in their natural colors. 


F USED as a sup- 

port for such hardy 
climbing plants as the 
wistaria, clematis, 
rambler rose, trumpet 
creeper, English ivy 
and honeysuckle an 
old tree trunk can be 
made very attractive. 
The view above shows 
how effectively ram- 
bler roses may be used 
for this purpose. 


OUR mail box 

will be less con- 
spicuous and far more 
attractive if fastened 
on a simple wooden 
trellis with vines grow- 
ing over it. Garden 
furniture placed be- 
neath a tree forms an 
inviting spot in which 
to do your sewing or 
mending on warm 
summer days. 


A Bird House Crowns This Tree 
Trunk, Which is Covered With 
Dorothy Perkins Roses 


What a Joy This Attractive Garden Seat Would 
be on a Drowsy Summer Afternoon! 


The Rustic Summer House is an Alluring Spot 
at Any Time of Day : 


A Charming Treatment of a Gateway Made of Rough Lumber A Flower Border With an Evergreen Hedge as a Background 


NOTE—We shall be very glad to offer suggestions for the placement of special features that will help to make your garden more interesting, and also 
to furnish diagrams for making either of the two flower stakes. Address your inquiry to the Garden Editor, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
a ire, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


Warm Weather Corsets! 


Think of tubbing your 
corset as you tub under- 
muslins! You can ifitisa 


Reust-Proof 


The materials are thor- 
oughly shrunken, the 
boning rust-proof, and 
the corset is so carefully 
shaped and stayed that 
numerous tubbings 
will not change the fit 
nor affect the perfect 
shaping. 


What a comfort to wear 
a corset so thoroughly 
dependable! There 
is no part of a Warner 
Corset that cannot be 
relied upon, from clasp 
to backbone. 


These facts make a 
Warner Corset an ideal 
model for summer wear. 


It fits comfortably 
It shapes fashionably 
It supports perfectly 
It is light and cool 
It cannot rust, break or tear 
It is always spotless 


It wears as long as 
you want it to wear. 
When you discard one 
it will be for another 
Warner’s Rust-Proof. 


Sold Everywhere 
31 to 38 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


Every corset you buy has a name. Some 
you know—others not. 

Nationally advertised trademarked corsets 
are known by everybody and guaranteed by 
the maker, whose continued success depends 
upon your satisfaction. 
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The pure lustrous silk of 
Kayser Gloves immediately 
suggests the lustre of pearls 


More women wear them than all other silk gloves combined. Millions 
of women and twelve thousand dealers prefer Kayser Silk Gloves, not 
merely because they are the best known gloves in Europe and 
America but because they have found out from actual experience that: 


The very foundation of Kayser 
Gloves—the Kayser Silk—is pure and 
strong. Fine workmanship alone could 
not make Kayser Gloves wear longer 
if the silk itself were not right. In 30 years of silk 
spinning, we have learned how to make use of a heavier 
pure silk thread (no weighting) without interfering 
with the delightful coolness of the gloves. You there- 
fore get a silkier glove, but not a heavierone. This makes 
Kayser Silk Gloves wear so much longer that millions of 


Kayser Silk 
Gloves wear 
so much better 


women have learned that the one thing to look for ina 
silk glove is the trade-mark “ Kayser.”’ 


Modeled perfectly, they Notice especially the shape 
heighten the beauty of of Kayser Silk Gloves, and 


how gracefully they fit the 
the hand and arm hand. The beauty of their 


appearance lasts, because the purity and strength of the 
Kayser Silk resist stretching. Even after they have been 
washed, their lustre and fit are unimpaired. 


Kayser Silk Gloves cost no more than the ordinary kind; two-clasp are always 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.25 and up; twelve and sixteen button lengths are always 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and up. The 
name“ Kayser” is always in the hem and with each pair is a guarantee ticket that the tips will 


outwear the gloves. 


The correct glove for traveling 
is the Queen Elizabeth style in 
sand, putty, pongee or smoke 
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Howa Basket of Peonies 
Made Our Fortune 


sling 
le in acy HUSBAND, John, wasa printer: 
1oke i |agoodone~—in the office of one of 


‘the leading daily papers in our 
icity. In the spring of 1907 we 
| moved out to a little old house on 
a half-acre of ground about five 
| miles from the heart of the city 
; land about a block from the new 
Glendale Cemetery. We moved there not because 
‘the house stood away back from the street and was 
E approached by an old-fashioned walk bordered by 
peonies, but because the rent was cheap. 
Iwas alittle lonely at first; but IT loved the out- 
doorsand had allthe room | wanted for gardens, so 
Slwas happy. John loved flowers, too, and it was 
peony-time when we leased the place! 
> One day, soon after we had moved in, If started 
Stotake a whole market basketful of pink and 
white and crimson peonies over to my mother. I 
hadon my garden hat, and [ suppose I looked like 
atlower vender, 
\manin an automobile stopped me and said: 
‘Are those flowers for sale?’’ 
Quick as a flash I answered: 
them.”” 
A word or 


“Tf you care for 


so regarding the market value, and 
Plwent onto mother’s with three dollars but no 
peonies ! 

John laughed at my enthusiasm when [ told 
him of my adventure and explained to him the 

Pnoney value of our peony rows. But next day he 
brought home from the office some neat placards 
Steading: “Peonies for Sale. One Dollar a Dozen.” 

Nearly half the traffic that passed our place 

ended at the cemetery, and the sight of our old- 

“fashioned flowers must have suggested fresh deco- 
rations for the silent mounds there. In two weeks 
Thad sold ten dozen peonies; and, better still, 
had an idea. 

It was too late to do much with my idea that 
year; but our half-acre was plowed and _ fertilized 
and made ready. Peonies might be popular, but 
they were all gone by the middle of June. Gladio- 
luses were easily raised, and bloomed from the first 
Of July until the first of September; dahlias were 
intheir glory in September and October; daisies 
were beautiful and prolific during June, July and 
August. We studied prices of roots and bulbs; we 

olevoted ourselves to garden annuals; we studied 
the market. 

| Next spring John hired a man to help me and 

Weworked carly and late. We got only the choic- 
Gt varictic We secured contracts from three 
lbtists in near-by towns for cut flowers. That first 
‘immer we cleared over a hundred dollars on cut 
howers alone. We sold fifty dollars’ worth of 
Shasta daisy: seeds toa big seed house, and one hun- 
dred dollars” worth of bulbs and roots. 

The next’ year we rented two acres adjoining 

ours, employed two men all the time, and raised 
Bali: ts and sladioluses exclusively. We now have 


ei acre. on an interurban line and raise the 
and dahlia roots for one of the 
see! firms inthe United States. Iowa. 


| 
How | Saved the Waste iin 


‘Peach Orchard 


N OUR place we have a peach 
orchard with about three thousand 
trees, and as a result of careful 
spraying, pruning and general cul- 
tivation we not only have a splen- 
did yield, but our fruit is also 
practically free from all kinds of 
blemishes and is at least a third 
‘nything else that is offered on the 
ir nearest city. But, like all peach 
xpected a loss of from one-fourth to 
of each crop. 
extent the price of peaches is gov- 
inferior fruit of men who never spend 
cir trees. We generally have two or 
rains during the shipping season, and 
often peaches so quickly and surely as 
it ripening-time. Then, too, there are 
‘ commission men who report peaches 
‘bad condition,’’ when in fact the fruit 
good price, 
ied to make a strong effort to save this 
“ome months I had been studying the 
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DECORATION BY 
advertisements which promised so much if one 
only had a “home canner.”? Everywhere in our 
peach orchard I could see the words found in the 
advertisement: ‘‘Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth.” So T bought a home canner capable of 
handling one thousand cans a day. I set the can- 
ner up under a large oak tree near the packing 
shed, had a long table made where the fruit was to 
be prepared and the cans filled and soldered ready 
for cooking. Then I hired some of the neighbor 
girls and boys to help me. We canned only what 
was too soft to ship. 

We started canning operations nearly as early 
in the morning as the packing of the crates was 
begun, and by this means we kept up pretty close 
with the fruit. Only the finest, best developed, 
partly firm fruit was peeled, divided into halves, 
siruped, and labeled ‘* Fancy Table Peaches.” Our 
“Pie Peaches’’ were as fine fruit as the ‘Table 
Peaches,’’ but they were not peeled and were put 
up in clear water. 

Every day we found a considerable quantity of 
dead-ripe fruit—too soft to bring a good price, too 
delicious to waste. So we crushed this mass of 
concentrated sunshine into the can until it was 
solidly full, then, without adding a drop of water, 
we soldered on the top. When we got ready to sell, 
it took the addition of only alittle sugar and a little 
more boiling down to make “ Real, Old-Fashioned 
Peach Butter.”’ 

One woman bought one can of ‘‘ Fancy Table 
Peaches,’’ and that evening she phoned me to save 
ten dollars’ worth for her, to be delivered at once; 
and every one is “carried away” with the *‘Peach 
Butter.” Our expenses and receipts for a month’s 
work stand as follows: 


Home canner $ 23.50 
10,250 cans . 235.75 
Hired help 215.00 
Incidentals 7.25 

Total $544.10 
3420 “Table Peaches"’ at $2.25 a dozen $641.25 
5640 “Pie Peaches” at $1.25 a dozen 587.50 
1284 “Peach Butter’’ at $1.50 a dozen 160.50 

Total $1389.25 


Net amount receive d one s work, $845.15 


In order to sell for a good price I put up several 
glass jars of peaches at the same time and in the 
same manner as | did the tin cans, and used them 
for samples. GEORGIA. 
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Nearly Doubled Our 
Grocery Sales 


E LIVE in a town of about five 
| thousand inhabitants, and my hus- 
band keeps a grocery store, One 
evening at supper he said to me: 
“I’m afraid I made a mistake in 
ordering those gooseberries. There 
is no market for them and I have 
| five crates on hand. If people only 
kne w preserves they make they'd buy 
more, for they are cheaper than other fruits.”’ 

Ina flash an idea came to me. ‘‘If I sell those 
berries for you before tomorrow night, will you 
give me the profit?’ asked. 

**To be sure. But how are you going to do it?” 
he answered. 

““Just keep your berries fresh and I’ll do the 
rest,” wasall I would tell him. 

In my cellar were several jars of gooseberry pre- 
serves. Ibrought upthree, alsoa pretty can of the 
canned berries. I emptied the preserves into one 
of my prettiest dishes. Ona card in large letters I 
printed my recipe, and on another card the words: 
“Taste and see.” I placed these in as attractive 
a way as possible in the show window, where all 
passers-by could see them, and also arranged the 
fresh berries about them in as pleasing a display 
as possible. 

The window attracted a great deal of attention 
and before night not only my husband’s berries 
but also my preserves were all sold. 

“Very good; try again,” was the praise I re- 
ceived. 

Ina dark corner of the store I found several bot- 
tles of a maple-sugar preparation which had never 
been sold because people did not know what it was 
good for. A few days later I arranged another win- 
dow display. This time I had candies and small 
cakes to offer, and in no time we were out of the 
maple-sugar preparation. 
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FLORENCE 


to Me 


STORER 
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Now my husband was getting interested. 
were being advertised, and our trade became 
brisker in other lines. So I took charge of a crate 
of lemons which had to be sold at once. I served 
lemon sherbet in small dishes, printed my recipe, 
and arranged the window prettily with lemons. 
We also called attention to gallon freezers for the 
sherbet. In less than a day the lemons were gone. 

My success in this venture decided me to take 
one day of the week for ‘‘show-window day.” 
Sometimes it was coffee served in dainty coffee 
cups; sometimes salads, advertising a particular 
kind of salmon; sometimes cakes, to encourage a 
trade in a certain brand of flour; whatever needed 
selling in haste I took charge of, always giving my 
recipes. Our business nearly doubled, and although 
my work also is nearly doubled I am more than 
satisfied, for I have gained my husband’s admira- 
tion and respect. MICHIGAN. 
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How I Made $2000 for My 
Husband in a Few Days 


pee: une, JHE small town we lived in was in 
ja thinly settled county where the 
farmers, like the vast majority of 
the farmers of the South, depended 
j}upon the merchants to furnish 
| them with dry goods and groceries 
| from one year to another, and 
LK /) settled up at cotton-gathering time 
inthe autumn. Cotton was the chief crop; the soil 
was adapted to the growing of fruits and vege- 
tables for the Northern markets, but no one ever 
thought of doing it. 

One June day at noon dinner, three years after 
our marriage, my husband, who owned a news- 
paper, told me he had received a letter from one of 
the largest commission houses in St. Louis, stating 
that new Irish potatoes were selling at from $1.75 
to $2 a bushel, and asking that he run a short 
item in his paper to this effect, so that the farmers 
of the county might take advantage of it. The 
crop in the great potato-growing states had been 
almost a total failure that year. 

“But,” he continued, “the farmers of this 
county never ship any of their fruits and vege- 
tables to the Northern and Eastern markets. I 
guess that practically every one of them has just 
dug from twenty-five to forty bushels of potatoes, 
but they don’t intend shipping them. They will 
sell a few bushels here ix town, as the merchants 
can use them, and they will be paid not over fifty 
cents a bushel at any time, as potatoes for home 
consumption here are plentiful. They will save 
some of them for seed and the rest they will eat at 
home. If I had the money to buy, and were to ad- 
vertise in my paper to pay a dollar a bushel for all 
brought me on a certain date, I should get several 
carloads. ‘The farmers would be glad to sell every 
potato that they have at that price. And, of 
course, [ could clean up a nice sum of money by 
reselling in St. Louis at two dollars a bushel. If 
my newspaper plant wasn’t already under a mort- 
gage for all it’s worth, I’d put it up fora thousand 
dollars and spend every cent of it for potatoes, for 
I couldn’t lose.” 

Nothing more was said about the matter then, 
but it never left my mind for a moment, and all at 
once the “big idea’? came. It looked so simple, 
after | had thought it over, and it seemed so easy, 
that I was afraid it was too good to be real. 
When I heard my husband’s step outside upon the 
walk that evening, on his way home for supper, 
I few to meet him. ‘I’ve got it! Ive got it!” I 
shouted as I burst out the front door. 

Got what?” he asked, looking at me as though 
he thought I had gone crazy. 

‘*A plan to make some money out of the potato 
business,’”’ I answered breathlessly. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Well, let’s have it,” he said as he 
seated himself upon the top step of the porch and 
drew me down beside him. 

“Well,” said I, “‘you haven’t the money to buy 
potatoes with, but you have the reputation of 
being honest and square. The people have confi- 
dence in you. This being true, inform yourself to 
the best of your ability whether there is a chance 
of the bottom falling out of the market in St. Louis 
and, if you are satisfied that it will hold up to the 
present prices or anywhere near them, run an 
advertisement in our paper the next issue asking 
all farmers in the county who desire one dollar 
a bushel for their Irish potatoes to sack them 
and bring them to the ralizced yard here Monday 
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as early as possible. Say that you will receive the 
potatoes at the car, weigh them and issue receipts, 
and that you will accompany the shipment to mar- 
ket, where you will sell them for spot cash. Word 
the ‘ad.’ so that your readers will understand that 
you have been lucky enough to find a good market. 
Say that you will guarantee the farmers one dollar 
a bushel for all the potatoes their receipts call for, 
with the understanding that all you receive for the 
potatoes over one dollar a bushel is to be yours, 
to pay you for your trouble and for knowing where 
and how to sell.” 

[ paused and glanced at my husband. ‘By 
George, I believe it’ll work!” he cried, his face 
shining. ‘‘I believe that we can load several cars 
here Monday, after running an ‘ad.’ in the paper.” 

So the ‘‘ad.”’ was run, and on Monday we loaded 
five carloads of potatoes. My husband left for St. 
Louis on the passenger train just an hour behind 
the freight that picked up our cars, and in a few 
days he was back, having sold the whole shipment 
to one house for $1.90 a bushel. He cleared above 
two thousand dollars on the deal. 

A few months later we sold our newspaper plant, 
paid off what we owed, and bought another paper 
in a thriving county-seat town in another part of 
the state. Since that time we have prospered. 
But my husband says he still hopes that I will 
have another idea some day, and then we'll get 
rich. ARKANSAS. 


NOTE—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’S recent contest, ‘‘ How I Helped My Husband to Make 
More Money,”’ was awarded the seventh prize, $50.—THEe 
EpitTors, 


How I Used the Waste on 
My Husband’s Farm 


EING like many others, our farm 
has orchards of apples, peaches, 
pears, plums and apricots, and we 
raise grapes, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, etc. My two 
daughters and I also have a large 
vegetable garden each year, with 
the help of the men in their spare 
For years it was a source of regret and loss 
to us financially that much of our fruit and vege- 
tables went to waste because we were unable to 
market them. We live near a small town, and the 
local merchants could take care of but a small part 
of the excess raised in the neighborhood. 

After thinking over this for some time I hit upon 
a plan which takes care of all loss and waste and 
has added many dollars to our bank account. Dur- 
ing the dull season on the farm several years ago 
my eldest daughter and I went to several neighbor- 
ing towns, calling on the hotel and boarding-house 
keepers in each one and advising them of our plan. 
We had found out that we could buy large cans 
holding a gallon or more at a much less cost propor- 
tionately than small cans. We knew we could pre- 
pare and put into these cans better fruits and 
vegetables on our farms than could be bought at 
the same prices from the canning factories, because 
the only cost, aside from our labor, would be for 
sugar and the necessary seasoning. 

During the winter we prepared everything for 
the following spring, purchasing a large portable 
oven so we could work outdoors and avoid heating 
and soiling the house. Over this oven the men built 
an open shed with counters running around it 
where we could conveniently work and fill the cans. 
We also bought a large boiler and my husband 
made a wire rack to fit in it for handling the 
in and out of the boiling water. 

As soon as the early apples, berries, etc., began 
to come in, we began to can all that we wished to 
spare, following this up from week to week with 
the later fruits and vegetables until late in the 
autumn. We utilized practically everything, as we 
found that even windfalls when carefully trimmed 
of all spots were all right to can. Once each month 
we sent a list of what we had on hand and their 
prices to each of our prospective buyers, informing 
them that their orders would be filled in rotation as 
received. If their order came too late for filling, 
we promptly advised them. 

We packed everything much more solidly than 
the canning factories did, and we also paid freight 
to the buyer’s destination. We have many things 
in our home bought with the money derived from 
the sale of that which was formerly wasted, and 
we also have money in the bank from the same 
source. MIssouRI. 
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A“Steamer” Saves Fuel 


not sufficiently realize the im- 

portance of steam as a cooking 
medium. Everyone, of course, knows 
that it is extensively used in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and similar 
institutions where cooking must be 
done on a large scale; but just ina 
small way, in the humblest home, it 
is equally valuable, being an econom- 
ical, wholesome and _ labor-saving 
method of cooking. 

There are many dishes that are 
usually boiled which might with 
great advantage be steamed, such as 
vegetables, meat, poultry, fish and 
all puddings suitable for boiling. In 
fact, nearly everything that is baked 
or boiled can be cooked better and 
more satisfactorily in a steam cooker. 
Steam cookers of various patterns 
may be purchased at any house- 
furnishing store. 

A “steamer,’’ or steam cooker, 
saves food, as nothing is lost by 
evaporation; there is no shrinkage 
of foods and nothing is burned. And, 
too, it is a saver of fuel, which is also 
important, and it is easy to manage 
and keep clean. A great variety of 
food can be cooked at the same time 
with very little attention. A whole 
dinner may be prepared at one time 
over one gas burner. Food cooked 
by steam is recommended by physi- 
cians as more healthful than when 
cooked in any other way. 


I FIND that most housewives do 


OULTRY and meat may be suc- 

cessfully steamed so that muscle 
fibersand sinewsare softened and ren- 
dered sapid. Even the most vener- 
able fowl can be made quite tender by 
the long, slow cooking obtained bythe 
use of a good steamer. It will take 
three or four hours to cook, and in- 
structions are always given with each 
type of pan for the amount of water 
required in the inner and outervessels. 

The good results of steaming are 
greatly aided by rubbing the outside 
of the fowl with lemon juice or with 
vinegar. If a brown skin is desired, 
such as is the resuit of roasting, the 
bird should be put into the oven, or 
before the fire, after removing it 
from the steamer. By the steaming 
process all the most nutritive quali- 
ties of meat are fully preserved, and 
it renders the tougher portions of 
meat beautifully tender. 

Potatoes and all other vegetables 
are more nourishing when steamed 
than when boiled. Vegetables are 
rich in natural, health-giving min- 
erals and, when these are washed 
away by overboiling,a vast amount of 
valuable properties is lost. The water 


in which vegetables are boiled should 
always be regarded as a vegetable 
stock, and turned to account for soup 
making. 

Owing to the greater proportion 
of gelatin there is a greater loss of 
weight and nutriment when fish is 
boiled than is the case with poultry 
or meat, and unless the boiling is 
carried on with such care that the 
water is kept just under the boiling 
point fish treated in this fashion is 
tasteless and indigestible. Steamed 
fish retains a larger percentage of 
nutriment and is lighter than boiled. 


ISH may be cooked by steam in- 

stead of boiling it. The fish is 
placed in a steamer which fits on a 
saucepan, and success depends upon 
keeping plenty of water boiling under 
it. Slices of fish, small skinned fish, 
or fillets of fish can be cooked to per- 
fection by steaming, whereas boiling 
would render them woolly and 
tasteless. 

If it is only a small quantity of fish 
which requires cooking it may be 
steamed ona plate. Grease the plate 
with plenty of butter, and lay the 
fish neatly on it. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper and squeeze a 
little lemon juice over the top. Puta 
piece of well-greased paper on the 
top and cover with a second plate, or 
with the saucepan lid. Place this 
over a saucepan of boiling water and 
allow it to remain until the fish is suf- 
ficiently cooked. The liquid on the 
plate should be served with the fish, 
or made into a sauce, with a little 
butter and flour, and then poured 
over the fish. 

This is an excellent way of serving 
fish for an invalid. 

For heating milk, or making cus- 
tards or mush, steaming is a perfect 
method, as it is impossible for the 
milk to be scorched or the pudding 
burned, and mush cooked ina steamer 
for three or four hours is made quite 
a new article of diet. 

How to steam a pudding: Asa 
rule the mold should not be more 
than three-fourths full, or even less, 
if the mixture is of a very light and 
spongy nature, as room must be 
allowed forthe mixturetorise. Cover 
the top of the mold with a piece of 
greased paper, twisting it on so that 
it will not fall down the sides. Place 
it in a saucepan, with just sufficient 
boiling water to reach halfway up 
the mold, put a tight-fitting lid on 
the pan, and keep the water at the 
simmering point until the pudding 
is cooked. If the water boils down, 
more must be added. 


I Save Money and Myself 


OUSEHOLD tasks, I have dis- 
H covered, barring the heavy 

work like washing and scrub- 
bing, fall into two well-marked 
classes—in one, sweeping, dusting, 
dishwashing, setting the table, clean- 
ing silver, making beds, mending and 
plain sewing—tasks which take time 
and a certain manual dexterity; inthe 
other, theselectionand preparation of 
the family food, the marketing, the 
daily adjustment of the viands to the 
scale of living of the family as well as 
to the tastes of its several members. 
This takes brains and knowledge. 

Here, then, is a most peculiar situ- 
ation. An educated woman becomes 
mistress of a modest home where she 
hires one maid and does part of her 
work herself. She dusts the parlor 
and makes the beds. She leaves the 
cooking toa slatternly girl. The best 
pair of brains under the ridgepole 
wastes itself on work which needs no 
brains at all. 

If the house mistress has a baby 
she will take charge of its food her- 
self, prepare its meals and wash out 
its bottles. The diet of a baby is too 
important to be left to less compe- 
tent hands. But the nutrition of the 
baby’s father, on whose efficiency 
hangs the welfare of the household, 
is turned over to any sort of casual, 
unskilled labor. 

My point then is this: We of the 
middle class, who, in the nature of 
things, will ourselves do part of the 
work of our households, ought flatly 
to break with the tradition that as- 
signs to us the unessential beds and 
buttons in place of the all-important 
food. The work which bores us by 
its simplicity can be done equally 
well by the hirelings who are floun- 
dering about amid tasks quite be- 
yond their capacity. Let the mistress 
see to the larder and the table, and 
let the maid darn the stockings, dust 
the parlor and make the beds. 


UT, it will be objected, cooking 
is dirty, hot, disagreeable, smelly 
and generally unpleasant work; we 
choose the less interesting work be- 
cause it is the more ladylike. To this 
there are two answers: First, cook- 
ing is neither so dirty nor so disagree- 
able as nursing the sick or tending 
babies, and not so smelly as teaching 
chemistry; second, cooking is dirty 
and disagreeable in no small part be- 
cause our houses and their equipment 
are planned on the assumption that 
the cooking is to be done by a dirty 
and disagreeable person. 
No cooking teacher, no class in 
domestic science, finds cooking either 


dirty or unpleasant; the supposition 
is that teacher and class are ladies; 
therefore they have the tools of a 
lady as well as the brains to use them. 

While men with work to do pro- 
vide themselves with the most im- 
proved labor-saving devices the house 
still clings to the primitive dishpan 
and cooking range. This is because 
the kitchen has not been considered 
in the light of its true importance. 

If the house mistress is to use her 
plant year after year she can afford 
to equip it with every modern inven- 
tion. Tiled floors with rubber mats; 
glazed brick walls; water heated in 
the cellar and no coal fires on any 
living floor; gas and electric ovens, 
toasters, broilers and the likey hoods 
to draw off every odor; drying ovens 
for the dishes; electrically driven 
centrifugal dishwashers if you like— 
where, then, are the dirt and smell of 
the traditional kitchen? 


OREOVER, it must never be for- 

gottenthata saving of onedollar 
a week on expenses pays the interest 
on a thousand dollars put into the 
permanent equipment of the house, 
and that the kitchen is the place 
where the waste comes. 

It is not simply that the cook feeds 
her friends, throws good food into 
the waste bucket, lets her supplies 
spoil on her hands, and prefers to 
order new materials rather than to 
devise means of utilizing old. The 
sources of loss go deeper than this; 
no outsider can understand the lik- 
ings of the various members of a fam- 
ily in the way that a house mother 
understands them, or can satisfy 
them at so low an expense. 

It is the cheap food, too, that most 
needs to be mixed with brains. We 
buy steaks and broilers which we 
cannot afford, not because we like 
them better than other foods, so 
much as because they are the hardest 
to spoil by poor cooking. 

My idea is not theory; I have 
worked it. I have tried keeping 
house with one maid who did the gen- 
eral work of the house, but touched 
no food except what she herself ate. 
I have tried also doing my own cook- 
ing and having two or three different 
women who did not live in the house 
come in for sewing, mending and 
cleaning. I have also tried most. of 
the more traditional arrangements, 
including two maids at a time who 
agreed together, and two maids at a 
time who didn’t. Asa result my new 
house is designed on the theory that 
my servants do the routine things 
and I do the interesting ones. 


My Bread-Crumb Economies 


OR bread crumbs I have found 

that the best preparation is to 

dry the bread thoroughly in the 
afternoon oven without letting it 
brown. When a quantity is ready it is 
put through the food chopper, andthe 
crumbs are caught in a paper bag 
fastened to the chopper with a rub- 
ber band, so they will not fly over 
the room. : 

Ialways keep two grades of crumbs 
on hand, one coarse, the other fine, 
the former being used for scallops 
and bread puddings; the latter in 
the place of flour—using four-fifths 
the quantity—for  griddlecakes, 
steamed puddings and fruit betties, 
and in every case where cracker 
crumbs are called for. I keep two 
quart jars of the crumbs constantly 
in sight so that I shall not forget to 
use them. 

In making bread-crumb griddle- 
cakes I use a cupful of fine crumbs, 
two cupfuls and a quarter of sour 
milk, half a cupful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a tablespoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of melted lard, and an 
egg (or not, just asis convenient). I 
soak the crumbs in the milk for three- 
quarters of an hour, and add the 
other ingredients. 

In making corn fritters I use a can 
of corn, awell-beaten egg, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a teaspoonful and a half 
of baking powder, and fine crumbs 
to make a drop batter. These are 
simply mixed together in the order 
named, and may be fried either in 
deep fat or on a hot griddle. 


FTEN we have hash, which I usu- 

ally cook in the form of patty 
cakes. These are dipped in crumbs 
and fried on both sides, or sometimes 
I dust my muffin pans with drippings, 
crust them thickly with crumbs, pack 
in the hash and bake it. 

I find that fine bread crumbs are 
much better for thickening gravies 
than is flour, because of the rich 
flavor which they give. I often use 
them alsoin meat soups, and in cream 
soups as well when I do not object to 
darkening them alittle. In the latter 
case I scald four tablespoonfuls of 
crumbs with each pint of milk, to 
make it of the consistency of thin 
white sauce. 

Mock-Indian pudding is one of our 
favorite everyday desserts. To make 
it I use a cupful of fine crumbs, a 
quart of milk, a third of a cupful of 
sugar, a quarter of a cupful of mo- 
lasses, and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or sweet drippings. 
The crumbs are scalded in the milk; 


then I add the other ingredients, and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful each of 
ginger, clove and cinnamon. This is 
baked an hour and a half in a slow 
oven. It is served with a brown 
sugar sauce. 

Fruit betty of all kinds is easy to 
make, and although most people use 
fresh crumbs, I find that I can get 
good results by softening the dry, 
coarse crumbs in hot water or 
skimmed milk. For instance, for a 
cherry betty, I should chop two cup- 
fuls of stoned cherries, measure out 
a half cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter or oleomargarine and two 
cupfuls of crumbs, which should be 
moistened with water. A fireproof 
dish should be buttered and a layer 
of fruit put on the bottom; this 
should then be sprinkled with the 
sugar and cinnamon mixed, dotted 
with butter and covered with crumbs. 
This should be repeated until the 
dish is filled. Set in a pan of water in 
a moderate oven, cover and steam 
for forty minutes, then uncover and 
brown. 


PPLES, peaches, raspberries and 
blackberries I use in a similar 
way. Stewed rhubarb is also delicious 
in this combination. In this case the 
crumbs may be moistened with rhu- 
barb juice and the pulp be used forthe 
fruit layers. I omit the spices, using 
a little grated lemon rind instead. 

On a warm day, when I do not 
care to use my coal oven, I often 
stew up a quart of sweetened fruit, 
using cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, thimbleberries, blackberries 
orrhubarb. Ina round earthen dish 
I put two cupfuls of dry, coarse 
crumbs, adding a tablespoonful of 
melted butter oroleomargarine. Over 
this I pour enough stewed fruit, pulp 
and juice, to soften the bread thor- 
oughly, yet not so much that the 
bread cannot absorb it. The exact 
amount depends upon the dryness of 
the bread, and experience. Let this 
stand in a cool place for four or five 
hours; unmold, and serve with the 
remaining stewed fruit. 

In the summer we use a great many 
vegetable escallops. One of our favor- 
ites is made of equal parts of stewed 
tomatoes and boiled onions which 
have been chopped. The baking dish 
should be buttered and layers of the 
tomato, which should be well sea- 
soned, by the way, alternate with the 
onionsand thin sprinklings of crumbs. 
The dish is greatly improved if the 
crumbs are mixed with a little melted 
ham or bacon fat. 


was buying from the druggist as 

medicine what I should have 
been giving to my family as food, I 
have reduced expenses by keeping my 
family well, and have seen their 
spirits go up and the doctor's bill go 
down. 

Provision is made by Nature for 
the needs of the body at this season, 
and she has sent up through the soft 
mold of home gardens and unculti- 
vated fields foods possessed of won- 
derful medicinal properties. Iron, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, 
phosphorus and taraxacum are ail 
used by the druggist to concoct his 
pills and tonics; but why should we 
take them in the latter form when 
they can be served in most delectable 
ways on the table? Nature’s fresh 
green foods are filled with her health- 
giving vigor, and while the body re- 
sponds more slowly to remedies of 
the earth the gain lasts longer than 
when obtained by medicines. 

Try for breakfast cutting up your 
left-over spinach very fine, put it in 
the center of a platter, then make an 
omelet, adding to it a few shredded 
red or green peppers. When cooked 
turn it over the spinach, which is the 
richest in iron of any vegetable, al- 
though dandelions and all salad 
plants contain large amounts of it. 
Or cut your cooked asparagus stalks 
into small pieces and stir into your 
omelet just before it is folded over. 


Sei I awoke to the fact that I 


REAMED asparagus served on 
toast with a bit or two of crisped 
bacon as a garnish is a good break- 
fast dish for this season. Asparagus 
is noted for its flushing properties, its 
stimulation of the kidneys and the as- 
sistance it gives them in carrying off 
the poisons of the body. Water cress 
furnishes sulphur, and onions have a 
most pronounced effect on the liver. 
We do not, however, have to de- 
pend on cultivated greens, for the list 
of edible wild things is much more 
varied than one would suppose. 
Thereare the homely mustard greens, 
dandelions, wood and field sorrel, 
tender docks and cowslips, horse- 
radish leaves, as well as chicory, 
purslane, milkweed, chickweed and 
wayside cress. 

Milkweed, resembling asparagus 
in taste, makes a delicious luncheon 
dish when baked. Cut the sprouts 
into inch lengths, boil until tender, 
drain, and place in a buttered baking 
dish with grated cheese between the 
layers. Chop a small onion and fry 
it in butter, spread over the milk- 
weed, sprinkle the top with cheese 
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and crumbs and bake in a quick oven. 
This may take the place of meat, 
as the cheese supplies the lacking 
protein. 

Braised sorrel accompanies boiled 
fish at the Frenchman’s table, or a 
cream of sorrel soup may be used to 
introduce mineral into the spring 
diet. Purslane, when boiled in a 
little salted water and served with 
rice and an oil dressing, is sufficient 
food for a noonday meal. There are 
many ways in which these bulky 
foods may be used, and they are most 
valuable in sweeping out the intes- 
tinal canal. 


HILE fruit is essential at all sea- 

sons it is especially valuable as 
an aid to body housecleaning. Pine- 
apples are very desirable, owing to 
their medicinal properties. A Gov- 
ernment official says of them: “If 
you have one foot in the grave and 
are a nervous wreck from attacks of 
indigestion drink plenty of pineapple 
juice. Itis the best tonic that Nature 
has yet offered man, and is even a 
better weapon against old age and 
decrepitude than the sour milk diet 
that has made the Bulgarian peas- 
ants the longest-lived people on the 
face of the earth.”’ 

Owing to the vegetable pepsin that 
this fruit contains, the juice should be 
scalded when it is to be used in com- 
bination with albuminous substances, 
as milk, eggs and gelatin. Do not 
think of pineapple only as a possible 
salad or dessert, but try it in a break- 
fast omelet, folding in a cupful, 
either shredded or diced, and sprink- 
ling with sugar just before serving. 

Strawberries contain a combina- 
tion of malic and citric acids and a 
group of mineral salts which are par- 
ticularly good as a general tonic in 
cases of biliousness. Rhubarb, al- 
though really a vegetable, is most 
frequently used as a fruit; however, 
it is an invaluable blood tonic and 
should be often served. 

Do not forget that the food of the 
little folks needs your especial care 
at this season. Eliminate meat sand- 
wiches, and use instead lettuce, pea- 
nut butter, cream cheese or egg, and 
accompany these with a fruit salad. 
Cherries stoned, chopped and mixed 
with nuts and mayonnaise are good 
for children. In fact, any fruit which 
is at hand may be turned into a salad, 
and at this season it is most healthful 
and beneficial; the olive oil in the 
dressing is healing and stimulating 
to the liver. Let simple cookies be 
substituted for rich cake, and with 
these serve fruit juice to the child. 
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America’s 
Laundress 


Kast, west, north, 
south—wherever 
women attend to 
their own work— 
you find 
The White Naphtha 
Soap doing the hard 
part of the hardest 
work of all—the 


washing. 


The fact that it has 
displaced ordinary 
yellow laundry soaps 
proves that it does 
more than ordinary 
yellow laundry 
soaps. It shows that 
P, ano G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap really 
does wash all clothes 
clean without hard 
rubbing and boiling; 
that it really does 
work in cold or luke- 
warm water; that it 
really does work as 
well in hard water as 


in soft water. 


And in almost every 
home where G. 
—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is used for 
washing clothes, it 
has taken the place 
of ordinary yellow 
soaps for general 
cleaning also. ‘This 
shows that it saves 
as much effort every 
day as it does on 


wash day. 


Naphtha Soap 
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Based Upon Careful Investigations Made for the United States Government 


By C. Fk. Lang 


worthy, Ph. D. 


Of the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture 


The purpose of this page is to show graphically to the woman who is providing three meals a day for her family exactly how much and 
what kind of nourishment there is in these foods that she most often gives them. Next month other foods will be similarly presented 


What the Different Shadings Mean 


The portion shaded thus in 
the diagrams shows the rela- 
tive amount of protein,crtotal 
material containing nitrogen 
needed for body growth and 


repair. Protein is also a 
source of body energy, equal 
to carbohydrates. 


This shading isusedto show 
the relative amount of fat. 
Fat is an important source of 
body energy, a pound equal- 
ing two and one-fourth of 
protein and carbohydrates. 
The body stores any excess 
as reserve fuel. 


This shading in the dia- 
grams indicates the relative 
amount of carbohydrates 


(sugar, starch, fiber, etc. 


Carbohydrates are important 
sources ofenergy. The body 


stores any excess, most of 
being first converted into fa’ 


The portion shaded like this 
in the diagrams indicates the 
relative quantity of water. It 
Js forms, with the material dis- 
solved in it, the juice of foods. 
Water is required by the body 
it for many physiological pur- 
poses. 


This shading shows the rel- 
ative amount of mineral mat- 
ter (ash) in each food. The 
body needs ash (salt, magne- 
sia, lime, iron, iodine, etc.) to 
make and maintain bones, 
blood, teeth, etc.,and forother 
purposes. 


Water: 87 Parts 
T: 
WATER: Y WATER : 
Fat: 14 Part 89 Parts 74 Part 13 Parts 
CARBO- 
HYDRATE: 
7 Parts 
\\ PROTEIN? 
Fat: WATER: PRoTEIN: 214 Parts \ 22 Parts 
Part 59 Parts 
Rares CARBO- STRING BEANS, CARBO- 
15 Part 10 Parts GREEN HYDRATE: 
HE name string bean, 60 Parts AsH 
ONIONS 914 Parts > Onn: or snap bean, is ap- «3 Parts 


HE onion, atypical example 

of a bulb used as food, is an 
important succulent vegetable. 
Although it may contribute a 
fair share to the nutritive value 
of the diet, the onion is prized 
fully as much for the flavor 
which it imparts to other foods, 
being the most common season- 
ing vegetable which the house- 
wife uses. Onions owe their 
odor and flavor to a volatile oily 
substance containing sulphur, 
and are commonly said to pos- 
sess laxative properties. They 
are eaten raw or cooked in a 
variety of ways. The onion tops 
are also often used as food. 
Closely related to the onion are 
chives, garlic, shallots andleeks. 
The native country of the onion 
is not certainly known, but is 
probably either India or Egypt. 


2 Parts 


SHELLED BEANS, FRESH 


ERY important among the green 

vegetables is the group made up 
of the unripe seeds of legumes, such 
as beans, peas and cowpeas. Unripe 
beans, which may serve as atype, have 
a smaller proportion of nutritive ma- 
terial and a larger proportion of water 
than ripe beans, but are richer in nutri- 
tive material, especially in protein,than 
string beans, celery, etc. As a whole, 
beans, peas and cowpeas can be pre- 
pared for the table in many ways and 
have a distinctive flavor for which they 
are prized. The flavor of lima beans, 
for instance, is mild, while that of other 
varieties is morepronounced. In digest- 
ibility unripe beans, peas, etc., compare 
favorably with other green vegetables. 


WATER: 
75 Parts 


plied to the unripe pods 
of a number of varieties 
of bean in whichthetough 
fiber present is so small in 
quantity or so easily re- 
moved that the pod and 
contents are suitable for 
table use. Their food 
value is not high, but 
string beans may add ma- 
terially to the diet if used 
in quantity, and are useful 
sources of mineral matter 
and vitamins. Immature 
cowpea pods are very 
commonly used in the 
Southern States as snap 
beans. String beans and 
similar vegetables have 
an advantage since the 
pods are ready for use a 
numberof days before the 
beans are ready to shell. 


PROTEIN: 


NAVY BEANS, DRY 


RY legumes (beans of different 

sorts, peas, cowpeas, lentils, soy 
beans, peanuts, etc.) are important 
foods since they supply fairly large pro- 
portions of protein, carbohydrates and 
ash,and in some instances, asthe peanut 
and soy bean, a fairly large proportion 
of fat also. Asin other ripe seeds the 
proportion of water contained in beans 
is small. Inconsequence beans are hard 
and dry, and are usually cooked by boil- 
ing or in some other way in which the 
needed amount of water is added. The 
peanut, as is well known, is usually pre- 
pared foreating by roasting. Beans and 
other legumes are palatable and valu- 
able foodstuffs, and on account of their 
high protein content are often used to 
replace meat in the diet. 


Fat: 1 Part 


3 Parts 


CARBO- 


HYDRATE: 
20 Parts 


ASH: 
i 1 Part 


WATER: 
78 Parts 
PROTEIN: 

2 Parts : 

Trace 
CARBO- 
HYDRATE: 
SH: 

19 Parts 1 Part 


POTATOES 


F VEGETABLE foods the 

root crops (edible roots, tu- 
bers and bulbs) are next in im- 
portance to the cereal grains. 
For convenience they may be 
divided into two groups— 
starchy and succulent. The 
first group includes potatoes— 
often called white or Irish pota- 
toes—sweet potatoes, the 
yautia, the true yams, etc. The 
potato has a relatively high 
starch content, and is an im- 
portantsourceof carbohydrates 
in the average American diet. 
Thesweet potatocontainssugar 
as wellasstarch. The potatois 
well assimilated, and, like many 
other foods, is valuable because 
it tends to counterbalance the 
acid tendency of such foods as 
meat, eggs and fish. 


GREEN CORN 

WATER: REEN CORN, the unripe fruit of special varieties of the maize plant, is, like the potato and tomato, a native 

95 Parts American vegetable. In nutritive value it compares favorably with the starchy roots. Corn can be prepared 
for the table in a variety of ways, and is one of the most important vegetables for canning. Like all fresh 
vegetables it should be used as soon as possible after gathering, otherwise the flavor deteriorates, since ferments 
normally present in corn lessen the amount of sugar and other substances which impart flavor. Succotash, a WATER: 
dish made by cooking green corn and beans together, is fairly nutritious as well as palatable. 83 Part: ; 

ENERGY VALUES 
STANDARD FOR COMPARISON S 
PROTEIN: 
114 Parts | 16 Part 
1000 CaLorIEs 
PROTEIN: 
~~ Part ONION A AN engine requires fuel as a source of the power it supplies, so the body, which is the living engine, uses CELERY Cience 
food as its fuel to supply its energy. In comparing the energy or fuel values of foods some standard unit nvoaken: 
CARBO- is needed. The “calorie,’’ a unit used in heat measurements, is generally chosen as more convenient than a ae 
HYDRATE: mechanical unit, such as the “foot pound.”’ A‘ calorie” is the amount of heat required to raise one pound of 13!9 Parts 
AsH: 3 Parts water from 0 to 4 degrees Fahrenheit, and equals approximately 3087 foot pounds, or the energy required to 
1 Part lift 3087 pounds one foot. The black square at the head of this wept gh angele = energy = of 1000 ASH: 
calories, a convenient quantity for comparison. The black rectangles show the relative amounts of energy, z 4 
220 CALORIES expressed in calories, by a pound each of the different foods. 80 CALORIES 
Parsnips and onions, like other succulent roots, have alow energy value. However, they are commonly Sracua Baan 
PARSNIP served with butter, or some other accompaniment which is rich in fat and increases the energy value of the een e : 
CELERY dish. Celery and other salad plants and potherbs have an even lower energy value, but nevertheless are GREEN PARSNIPS 


ERY is an example of a 
ge group of succulent 


vege'ables, namely salad plants 
and potherbs, in which the leaf 
Stalk and the leaf are the por- 
tions of the plant which are usu- 
ally eaten. Besides celery the 
Sroup includes lettuce, cab- 
bage. spinach, etc. Celery can 


be cooked in many ways, but is 
more commonly eaten raw, be- 


ing liked for its crispness and 
a ‘te flavor. The nutritive 
Valu 


of celery and similar 
Steen vegetablesis low. Never- 
t eless, they are an important 
Part of the diet, not only for the 
mineral matter which they sup- 
Ply (which is nearly as abun- 

ant as in other vegetable 
foods), but also for the vitamins 
they contain, 


295 CALORIES 


PoTATO 


375 CALORIES 


Corn, GREEN 


460 CALORIES 


which the potato is deficient. 


In making menus the housekeeper should avoid duplication of vegetables of the same type, not because 
of harmfulness, but because greater variety can be secured by using different sorts. 

That vegetables are very important foodstuffs is evident from the fact that as a whole they supply 20 
per cent. of the total food material, 9 per cent. of the protein, and 5 per cent. of the total energy of the 
average American diet. The importance of potatoes and similar vegetables is shown by the fact that they 
supply 13 per cent. of the total food material, 4 per cent. of the protein, and 3 per cent. of the energy. 


This is rational, since these foods supply the protein in 


worthy of the place they hold in the diet because of their palatability and wholesomeness. 

Dry legumes, like the dry cereal grains, have a high energy value pound for pound. When water is 
added in preparing them for the table the nutrients are diluted and the energy value of the dish is lowered. 

Green string or snap beans, like all such green foods, have a low energy value. As the seed matures 
its energy value increases, and so green shelled beans have a higher energy value than snap beans. 

Green corn has an energy value higher than celery and lower than shelled green beans. 

Green vegetables are generally liked. Some leaf-and-stem vegetables, like celery and cabbage, are 
eaten both raw and cooked; lettuce, for instance, being almost always served raw in the United States, 
though it may be cooked in a number of ways. Others, like beet tops and spinach, are generally cooked. 

Great care should be taken to cook string beans, green beans and green peas only long enough to make 
them tender. If overcooked they lose their delicate flavor and attractive color. A little baking soda, not 
more than a small saltspoonful to a quart, added to the water in which these vegetables are cooked, will 
hinder them from turning yellow, since the chlorophyll, to which they owe their green color, is not destroyed 
by heat in an alkaline solution. Increased transportation and storage facilities have greatly lengthened the 
season of beans, corn and other green vegetables. 

Potatoes, sweet potatoes and other similar vegetables are higher in nutritive value and energy value 
per pound than green vegetables, though low as compared with such foods as dry beans. 
usually served with meat, fish, eggs, cheese, etc. 


190 CALORIES 


SHELLED BEAN, 
FRESH 


720 CALORIES 
Potatoes are 


Navy BEAN, Dry 


1560 CALORIES 


HE parsnip, a fair example 

of the succulent roots (one of 
the two groups into which root 
crops are commonly divided), 
contains a larger proportion of 
water than the potato. Succu- 
lent roots contain sugar and 
other soluble bodies and only a 
little starch. The distinctive 
flavor of the parsnip and simi- 
lar vegetables is due chiefly to 
sugar and to aromatic sub- 
stances. Parsnips and other 
vegetables, such as carrots, 
beets, turnips, radishes and sal- 
sify, are commonly served with 
meat, and may contribute much 
to the nutritive value of the diet 
as well as to its attractiveness. 
Most root vegetables of both 
groups have good keeping qual- 
ities. 


(Page 37) 
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NORERSalloverthecountry, 


Scores Rush to the Aid of Mr. George Little’s 


Midnight Concerts 


some in Europe, are rushing 

to the aid of Mr. George 
Little. Letters are pouring in by 
the hundreds and if by the time 
all have been heard from, and 
those letters for which we can find 
room have been printed, Mr. Little 
isn’t the quietest sleeper in 


NoTeE—In the March number of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL Mr. George Little, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
asked in a letter how he could stop snoring. Here are 
THE JOURNAL readers rushing to his aid—and to that 
of Mrs. Little! 


THE EDITOR. 


A Cry From Another Home 


ERE is some one who sym- 
pathizes with Mrs. Little: 


We are fellow sufferers with Mrs. 
Little, my brother and I, for one of 
the members of our family snores so 
dreadfully that she wakens and 
keeps the rest of us awake, the 


America, it certainly won’t be for 
the lack of suggestions. 

Mr. Little will be amazed at what he has 
done! For here is a whole community agitat- 
ing his trouble—an entire city! And no less 
a city than Seattle. He has started all the 
society women on the subject, and ‘“‘The 
Post-Intelligencer” of that city says that the 
discussion comes as a grateful and refreshing 
diversion from the war—which led one matron 
to say that to her mind it was worse than the 
war, because she couldn’t hear the war. Ata 
meeting the distressing fact was revealed that 
‘*more than 90 per cent. of the loudest snorers 
were married men,’’ and the women decided 
that “the subject was important enough to be 
worthy of special resolutions.’? And so they 
some, which led suffering 
woman to ask the chairman if it was the sense of 
the meeting that resolutions would cure snoring? 
Whereupon the women decided to start a city- 
wide campaign, and that in the meantime ‘‘ the 
affliction should be suffered with whatever 
degree of patience and resignation may be 
possible.” 

Surely Mr. Little and his snoring propensity 
have started something! 


This is Simple Enoush 


| cee instance, here is a simple idea from a 
physician: 
Tell Mr. Little to tie a long towel, folded length- 


wise with a large knot tied in the middle, around 

} vaist with the knot squarely over the spine, 
> will stop snoring: for a man won't snore 
he lies on his back. 


How He Cured Himself 
iS ERE is a man who killed three | 


one stone: 


yirds with 


I set out to cure myself of snoring and did it. I 
did away with my high pillows and got a small 
pillow just large enough for my head. Then before 
I went to sleep I closed my mouth and taught my- 
self to breathe through my nose. I nearly strangled 
at first, but I persisted and soon I stopped snoring. 
Not only that, but at the same time I cured myself 
of chronic catarrh and a tendency toward a diph- 
theritic throat. REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 


That the above will effect a cure another 
correspondent assures: 


You just tell Mr. Little to keep his mouth shut 
and I'll defy him to snore. If he does he will swal- 
low the snore, and it will choke him. And if he 
can’t keep his mouth shut let him ask his wife to 
tie it shut. G. W. T. 


This Wife Stops Little Hubby! 


ELIGHT in store for Mr. Little, if Mrs. 
Little takes this hint: 


Huh! I'd stop George Little from snoring if he 
were my husband. I'd do as Ido with my husband 
wae n he begins a midnight concert. I let out and 

give him a good strong one in the ribs! hat gen- 
erally works. But when it doesn’t, I follow it up 
with a nice gentle one and tumble him out on the 
floor. It isn’t a cure, Mrs. Little, but believe me it 
works. WIFIE. 


George as a Burslar Alarm 


Sk wife sees snoring as an asset and uses it, 
as her letter shows: 


Oh, don't I know that doleful sound every night! 
3ut I congratulate Mrs. Little on having an asset 
in her husband’s snoring that she may not realize. 
An inspiration came to me and I pass it on: I put 
my husband on the porch! And not only does 
he enjoy a lovely time all by himself, but he acts as 
a great burglar alarm. Until I put Bob out on the 
porch we were burgl arized wee But since—and 
it is two years now since he has enjoyed his nice 
big outdoor sleeping sepa Ber a burglar has been 
near us, and I discovered in his orchestral tendency 
at night one of the grandest things for scaring away 
burglars, cats a other night prowlers. At first 
the neighbors objected strenuously, but I have 
readily convinced the m 3 that Bob was really a 
community , benefit and they now look upon him 
as such! ELSIE 


This One Says: ‘‘ Bind Him Up” 


NOTHER wife sufferer speaks thus from 
her experience: 


Tell Mrs. Little to do what I did with my dear 
man. I stood his midnight concerts until I was 
nearly distracted. So one evening I 
said to the dear man: ‘*‘Come to 
your loving wife; she is going to 


The Adhesive Remedy 


HE plasters her snoring mate, and peace now 
reigns: 


Yes, sir, I did it. I just adhesively plastered my 
man. I started with three strips of adhesive plaster 
with which I closed his mouth. Then I put on two, 
and lastly I got down to one strip. Now he needs 
none, for he doesn’t snore any more. He knows 
better! EFFICIENT. 


The Real Trouble With Mr. Little 


UT here is one for Mr. Little,and such a one, 
as the saying is: 


As snoring comes from within we must look for 
the cause within. If a man were truly unselfish 
and refined he would not snore. He would be the 
same within as without, and the same asleep as 
awake. What we are within is bound to come out. 
Therefore, the only permanent cure for snoring is 
to be wholly unselfish in every thought, and nat- 
ural refinement will come; and then—men will not 
snore. HELEN HOwWarRD. 


The Gentle Measures of a Gentle Wife 


bps Texas wife was gentler with her George, 
and though perhaps slower, she finally won 
out, as will be noted: 


My husband's fond mother always allowed him 
to think that he could not sleep without snoring. 
I did not believe this, however. Honestly, some 
nights he could be heard almost over a city block, 
and I could hardly sleep. As I was holding an 
eighty-dollar-a-month job, at the same time doing 
my housework, his snoring soon began to get on 
my nerves, and I set out to break my husband of 
this habit. I gave up my gentle nudgings, push- 
ings and pullings, and every time he waked me I 
would wake him—wide awake—and keep him 
awake until I had impressed upon him that he was 
making me nervous with his snoring. I would not 
*“‘fuss,”’ but would just tell him that I should like to 
sleep a little since I was so tired and nervous. Be- 
ing the best husband in the world he was instantly 
all concern and sympathy, and was so sweet about 
it that my conscience sometimes hurt me. But I 
kept it up, waking him every time he waked me, 
sometimes three or four times during the night, 
until finally he stopped snoring entirely—through 
self-defense probably. Mrs, G. A. R. 


The Tennis-Ball Cure 


Eb ERE’S how a girl stopped her own snoring 
in a week: 


Do you know what I did? And I snored horribly! 
I took one of my tennis balls, bored two holes in it, 
put a cord through and tied it around my waist 
so that the ball laid against my +r It was ab- 
solutely no discomfort so long as I didn’t get on 
my back. If I did, the ball was uncomfortable and, 


of course, I instinctively turned around. It cured 
me effectively and I cheerfully recommend it to 
others. A GIRL. 


Kept a Whole Neighborhood Awake 


ERTAINLY this man was put to it, and he 
did it: 

I used to snore so that I kept the neighbors 
awake, to say nothing of our whole house. And 
while folks joked about it, to me it was no joke! 
I was actually afraid to sleep anywhere. On the 
cars, whenever I went traveling, the porter used 
to wake me up; in hotels the people in the next 
rooms would knock at my door and yell for me to 
“cut it out.’”’ Iwas a nuisance. So I went at it. 
First I chucked all pillows so that I couldn't drop 
my head back, and slept squarely on my stomach. 
Of course, it wasn’t comfortable at first, but I stuck 
to it. Now my wife says I never snore. Simple 
enough, wasn't it? But it worked, so I pass it on. 


Pillow on His Back 


AND here is another simple device for Mr. 
Little: 


I was a terrific snorer once. Then one night I 
tied a pillow to my bz ac k—have done so ever since, 
and now I never snore F. O. 


Pull the Pillow From Under Him 


te loving wife submits this little trick to 
Mrs. Little: 


Tell Mrs. Little to do what I did. Whenever 
my husband began to snore I would gently pull the 
pillow from under his head and he would stop im- 
mediately. At first this was almost a nightly oc- 
currence but it now rarely occurs. | 


acoustic properties of our house be- 
ing unusually fine for the prolonga- 
tion and propagation of snoring. 
But this case is unusual, for the unwilling victim 
snores with her mouth shut and while lying on her 
side. Then, too, her snore is unique in that it does 
not consist of a steady rise and fall of rhythmical 
meters. No, indeed! Hers is a long-drawn-in 
breath expelled in an ever-changing series of snorts, 
puffs, gurgles, grunts and hisses which vibrate and 
revibrate through the house. Hammering on the 
wall or the floor may produce a lull, but in a mo- 
ment more she starts on with renewed vigor. It’s 
fierce! Sheis willing to try anything, but so far our 
efforts have been in vain. So, Mr. Editor, please 
do help Mr. Little and incidentally us from our all- 
night performances. RG. Be 


Do Men Snore More Than Women? 


OW, here is a question that is aside from 
the main question, but it is full of interest 
nevertheless: 


“Why is it,” asks a woman, ‘‘that nearly 
every man snores?” 

But do they? 

For instance, one correspondent writes: ‘‘I 
had charge of a dormitory in a Kansas prison, 
and out of one hundred and ten men sleeping 
there only one snored.”’ 

“Tsn’t it true,’’ writes a woman, 
snore more than do women?”’ 

Is that true? Forin contrast to the experience 
of the man above is this by a nurse: 

“Tn our nurses’ home we have thirty-nine 
nurses and all but two snore dreadfully. I know, 
because I am up all night.” 

So the question is still a question: 
snore more than women?” 


“that men 


“Do men 


What Happened to Mr. B.? 


HE reader’s imagination must supply here 
the remedy: 


Once upon a time two men who were friends 
went camping. Mr. B. had the habit of snoring, a 
practice of which Mr. A. was ignorant, and one that 
always had annoyed him very much. On the third 
night of their trip, shortly after they went to bed, 
Mr. B. ‘‘started in’’ as usual. Mr. A. got up and 
found the pail of water he had set aside carefully 
the evening before. And during the rest of the 
trip, which lasted two weeks, Mr. B. never snored 
once. 


A German Cure 


TD you see this account of an apparatus to 
prevent snoring, in a recent issue of ‘ Pop- 
ular Mechanics’?”’ writes a reader: 


DEVICE TO PREVENT SNORING (British patent 
to a German)—As a rule snoring occurs only when 
the mouth is open, and this device is intended to 
prevent snoring by keeping the mouth closed ina 
manner that will be comfortable to the sleeper. It 
consists of a collar having a support for the chin 
and provided with fastenings for attaching to the 
front and back of the night garment. 


This Woman Ties Back and Mouth 


HIS woman believes in making certain, so 
she combines the two most effective de- 
vices that have as yet been suggested: 


I tie a piece of ribbon five inches wide under my 
chin, up by the side of my ears and tie it on top of 
my head. That keeps my mouth shut. Then I tie 
a string around my waist with a piece of wood so 
that it rests against the small of my back. That 
keeps me from sleeping on my back. And, presto! 
I don’t snore. Before I adopted this plan, I cer- 
tainly did! INGENIOUS. 


With a Sword Over Him 


F COURSE, every wife hasn’t a handy 

sword, but if she has here is a harm- 
less and yet effective way of using it on a 
snoring husband: 


Of all snoring men on the face of the globe I am 
sure my husband would have headed the list. The 
very sight of a bed seemed to affect him, for he 
could hardly touch one before he would begin. He 
would snore through his mouth, through his nose, 
through every available cavity of his head, through 
his very skin. Night after night I would shake him 
and he would turn over on his side, but only to be- 
gin again with renewed energy. He would just put 
his whole soul in his snore, and certainly every 
ounce of strength. The shaking would continue and 
then even his good nature gave out, for one night 
when I shook him he replied: ‘‘I wasn’t snoring. I 
wasn’t even asleep.”’ With that my patience 
reached its limit, and I told him 
that if he wasn’t asleep he ought to 


have a night’s sleep, and so are the 
neighbors.” And I took a piece of 
soft flannel about three inches wide 
and I wound it around his head 
twice—from under the chin to the 
top of his head. Bound him! I 
sure did. And I heard not a sound 
from him all that blessed night. I 
did it for three weeks and since that 
time he has been a silent husband at 
night. My advice to you is to bind 
him up, Mrs. Little. Mrs.B 


Have You Cured Yourself of Snoring? 


Won’t you explain the method, if it seems to you really 
practicable, for the benefit of those who still snore? 
Address 


THE EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


be ashamed of himself to lie there 
awake and make those fearful noises. 
I tried everything, but to no avail. 
Then one day, while searching 
through the attic, my husband 
found, among some old relics, a 
sword that his great-grandfather 
had carried in the Revolutionary 
War. He polished it up, and when 
he had it all done I suggested that 
he hang it in our bedroom right over 
my side of the bed. He‘did, and he 
hasn't snored once since. Mrs. R 


x 


That Taste’ 


Call Pebeco’s taste 
“keen,” “refreshing” 
or whatever you will 
you can’t get away 
from the fact that 
the undisguised, un- 
sweetened taste of 
this dentifrice leaves 
the entire mouth in 
a state of cleanliness 
that makes its use a 
distinct pleasure. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco’s great virtue 
is its power to check 
“Acid Mouth’’—the 
cause of so much decay. 
Cleanliness helps a lot in 
keeping teeth sound, but 
it does not go far enough. 


Morning-and-night 
brushing of your teeth 
with Pebeco and twice- 
yearly visits to your den- 
tist give you the best 
chance in the world to 
keep your teeth for life. 


Pebeco cleans, whitens 
and polishes the teeth 
and is most economical. 


Samples Mailed FREE 


We invite every reader of this 
magazine to try Pebeco—to know 
by experience how a real dentifrice 
tastes and acts. You can if you 
want to, and at no expense. Just 
send your name and address and we 
will be pleased to mail a trial tube, 
enough for several days’ use, free 
together with slips of test pape! 
to test your mouth for acid. The 
test papers prove the efficiency of 
Pebeco. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William St., New York 


Canadian Office: 
1 & 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


When 
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When We Feel Like Reading 


spring days brought their evenings of lei- 

cure, when we welcomed a chance to settle 
down with a book. Among the newer books 
here are several that gave our household many 
lamp lit hours of keen pleasure. 

A treat is in store if you have not yet made the 
acquaintance of Penrod, age eleven, and if the 
entire family can meet him together, so much 
the better, for his escapades are doubly enjoy- 
able if read aloud. 

All naughty, worst-boy-in-town boys owe 
Mr. Tarkington a debt of gratitude for his en- 
gaging analysis of the preliminaries that lead 
up to the worst-boy-in-town pranks. For most 
man grown-ups have forgotten, and most woman 
grown-ups never knew, that matchless combina- 
tion—of small-boy prejudice and predilection, 
diabolical ingenuity and heaven(?)-sent acci- 
dental circumstance—that makes the dire re- 
sults so logical and natural that punishment 
comes as a grievous surprise. Penrod is not only 
a delight; he is a liberal education. 

There is also a small English boy whose sin- 
cere if faulty reasoning powers lead to much 
humorous calamity. Whether or not you are a 
reader of Mr. H. G. Wells’s more earnest books 
you cannot help enjoying the great man’s play- 
time mood that produced “‘ Bealby.”’ 

Bealby is a lovable, independent, naughty, 
well-meaning little sinner who desperately re- 
sents being made a servant on a great country 
estate. The entire book is devoted to one 
eventful week in his life, wherein his innocent 
grown-up victims, against whom he has no 
grudge at all, range from his unfortunate mother 
to the great Lord Chancellor of England, of 
whom he has never heard. 

Without disrespect to the author, you will 
quite surely be reminded of the moving-picture 
story in which the pursuit of one fleeing fugitive 
involves the undignified downfall of the whole 
community, from the innocent bystander to the 
banana stand and the apple cart. Bealby and 
Penrod are cousins in spirit at least. 

Mr. Tarkington’s later book, ‘‘The Turmoil,” 
is the sit-up-to-finish kind, for it arouses your 
sympathy and your fiery championship of the 
misunderstood son of a “‘successful”’ father, and 
his exquisite love story. But it is more than 
that. The tense dramatic struggle between the 
opposing natures of father and son is also the 
struggle of two contending modern forces. 
“The Turmoil” is a drama of the city, an inter- 
pretation of the city—the grimy, materialistic, 
seemingly sinister monster that is one of its 
significant phases. You will find the book not 
only a gripping story but a successful attempt 
to find the deeper, finer meaning shining through 
this chaos of smoke and dirt. 

But, would you have an evening of just joy— 
the small boy in bed, modern problems shoved 
aside until daylight? A box-of-favorite-choco- 
lates kind of mood? Maybe reaction from 
house-cleaning brought it on. Read ‘‘ Bambi,” 
by Marjorie Benton Cooke. 

Bambi, the whimsical daughter of an absent- 
minded genius, in the first chapter persuades 
another a. m. g. (this time a young one) to 
marry her. He is engrossed in writing a play, 
and does not realize until afterward what has 
happened to him. She does it because he needs 
taking careof. The rest of the book tells how she 
proceeds to do itin her own clever, winsome and- 
unfortunately-not-to-be-imitated-by-everyone 
way. Some day when you are tired you will 
flip the pages, see that it is mostly conversation, 
and decide for it. Your decision will be better 
rewarded than it deserves—for the dialogue is 
particularly delightful. 


AN ER the rush of winter activities, the 


When it’s Moonlight on the Water 


S' )\1E girl may be puzzled as to what kind of 
porty to have for a visitor, and I can assure 


After Seven o’Clock P M. 


Stories of How Folks Spend Happy Evenings 
Gathered by the Entertainment Editor 


Our Own “Movies” in a Hay Field 


I HAVE the good fortune to possess one of the 
new hand-operated motion-picture machines, 
generating its own electric light and requiring 
no wiring or electrical connection. Can you 
imagine the pleasure I had last summer in being 
able to show motion pictures in the wilds of 
Maine, miles away from railroads and trolleys, 
to people who never had seen such a thing in 
their lives? 

I set up the machine on the piazza of my 
bungalow and hung a screen in the hay field, 
and more than a hundred persons from the sur- 
rounding country saw such interesting films as 
“‘Cheese-Making in Holland,” the silk industry 
in Cambodia, and the raising of sugar cane in 
our own Southland. 

The “‘ Raid on Train 522,” a typical Western 
cowboy scene and rescue, thrilled them all. 
“The Daughter of Niagara,” a famous old 
Indian legend, pictured with wonderful photo- 
graphic work at Niagara itself, the Indian 
maiden shooting the rapids in her canoe, made 
them hold their breath. 

A comic film called ‘‘The Great Feed,” with 
a runaway horse that had gorged himself at a 
grocery counter while the driver was on the 
third floor delivering goods, and then the nu- 
merous accidents throughout the streets of the 
city as he ran, made the onlookers “‘split their 
sides’’ with laughter. 

In this way I carried to these people in a re- 
mote district of the country actual scenes from 
all parts of the world which they would never 
see in any other way, and also good, wholesome 
humor that created healthful laughter. It 
brought them so much enjoyment that I want 
to suggest this form of entertainment for an 
outdoor evening’s pleasure in other rural com- 
munities. 


A Musicale I Planned for My Neighbors 


“T FREQUENTLY spend an evening at my 
piano, singing and playing. My neighbors 
sometimes applaud, and often tell me how they 
enjoy the music. Emboldened by their kindness 
I thought of a plan by which I raised a sum of 
money I had pledged for a new church fund. 

“*One evening I made brief calls to my nearest 
neighbors, inviting them to attend a concert the 
following evening at eight o’clock. The concert 
was to be given on my gallery (we say ‘gallery,’ 
not ‘porch,’ in the South), and they were to 
attend it on theirs. They were not only invited 
but were also asked to make out the program. 

“With pencil and paper I took down a list of 
their ‘favorites,’ even calling in the servants 
to know what they liked best. The Colonel 
said that he wanted to hear ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,’ and ‘Gentle Annie.’ The Judge called 
for ‘Lilly Dale’ and ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
while his wife asked me to sing ‘Ben Bolt’ and 
‘Old Folks at Home.’ A soldier boy wanted 
‘Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by,’ and ‘Love Me 
and the World is Mine.’ 

“A dear old lady living in the memories of 
other days asked me not to forget ‘Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie’ and ‘Lorena,’ and a sentimental 
young woman asked for ‘My Rosary.’ A young 
married woman put down ‘Love’s Old Sweet 
Song’ and ‘ Dearie.’ Old Uncle Jake wanted to 
hear ‘Hanner Laurie,’ because ‘young mistiss 
used to sing it endurin’ of de wah.’ 

“The instrumental music called for ranged 
from ragtime to Chopin. I explained the ob- 
ject of the ‘concert’ and announced that a 
collection would be taken up at the close of the 
evening, stipulating that only small pieces of 
silver would be accepted. 

‘“‘The next evening the piano was rolled on 
the gallery, the lights turned on and the concert 
opened at the appointed hour. 

“The knowledge that my hearers had the 
advantage of the distance which ‘lends enchant- 
ment,’ divested me of all self-consciousness. 
This, together with the generous applause which 
greeted me across the semidarkness, inspired 
me to do my best. I alternated a song with an 
instrumental piece. 

“A good-night song announced the close of the 
evening, after which my little boy and girl made 
a tour of the neighborhood with ‘contribution 


The Novel “Housewarming” We Attended 


DO not believe the East has so many cafe- 

terias as there are in the West. Well, in Los 
Angeles it has become very popular to give a 
“cafeteria dinner,” and a short time ago I at- 
tended a very novel one. 

It was the event of a “housewarming” on 
the opening of a new bungalow, and was planned 
so as to give all a view of the new home and a 
good time with as little trouble to the hostess as 
possible, and to accommodate more friends than 
would have been possible by any other mode of 
entertainment. 

When we arrived we were met at the door by 
the host and hostess attired in white caps and 
aprons, as chef and second cook, respectively. 
Their greeting was so informal that it put all at 
ease at once. Then, after a little téte-a-téte in 
the living room, in front of the cozy fireplace, 
we were told to form in line for the ‘‘eats,” and 
pass out on the back veranda, keeping to the 
right and straight ahead. Here we found a 
stack of plates, and our knives and forks rolled 
up in napkins just as at a real cafeteria. 

Next came our hot buns, and little squares of 
butter just inside the pantry door in the ice 
box, and in the kitchen stood the cook and 
different members of the family ready to serve 
us. White tape was stretched along to form an 
aisle like a cafeteria railing, and there, as we 
passed along, we were given hot steaming 
chicken, vegetables, salad, dessert and coffee, 
as we chose them; and we passed on through 
the dining room and back to the living room to 
find a place in the little circle to eat and chat. 

Then after the refreshments began the ‘“‘stunt 
fest.’” Each person had been told, when invited, 
that he would have to furnish some ‘‘stunt,”’ so 
everyone was prepared, when called upon, to do 
something for the amusement and entertain- 
ment of the other guests. There were music 
and singing, choice readings and recitations, 
and joke telling. It brought forth the best of 
everyone’s talent and passed an evening pleas- 
antly without being a burden upon the hostess. 
It was a comfortable, cool and very enjoyable 
way to eat. 


Fun on a Mock Motor Run 


| ECENTLY I attended a party where people 

of various ages were invited to spend the 
evening, and when we discovered the variety of 
ages represented we wondered what the mode 
of entertainment would be. When the last 
guests had arrived we were given little pam- 
phlets made of ordinary notepaper, each with 
a gay-colored cover tied through the fold with 
ribbon. On the inside we found a typewritten 
story entitled, “The Motor Love Story.” 
There were blank spaces at intervals in the 
story which were to be filled in with the names 
of different articles pertaining to an automo- 
bile, and these words completed the story. The 
story is given below, and the words in italics 
are the ones that were left out: 


He thought her a maid most wondrous fair. 

She wore a pink hood on her bright yellow hair. 

A muffler around her fair throat she did twine. 
That she was a beauty he could but opine. 

And each little shoe was so dainty and trim, 

Like dear Cinderella she just seemed to him. 

To gaze on her face was to see and admire; 

He thought of her beauty he never could fire. 
But if he could win her? Oh, that was the rub! 
She came from the erudite city, the Hub; 

While he in New York saw the first light of day, 
And lived near the Battery, down by the bay. 
His deep love to exhaust, he tried all in vain, 

It would clutch at his heart till it gave him a pain. 
Quoth he: ‘‘I can tell you it is not a joke!” 

And then of his ardent affection he spoke: 

“‘Oh, have you for me of hope just a dim spark? 
Ah! then I'd be happy I can but remark. 

But if you refuse me, ah, then it is clear 

My heart it would weigh quite a tonneau, my dear. 
Indeed, I am pining, sweetheart, for your sake, 
And if you refuse me, my heart it must brake.”’ 
The maid to his pleadings did gracefully yield. 
Said she: ‘‘You may be my protector and shield, 
At some future day I will be your dear wife; 
Together we gladly will motor through life.” 


Half an hour was allowed for the contest, 
when each guest was asked to exchange with the 
person on his left and grade the story while the 
hostess read the story correctly. The lady who 
had the most correct story was given an auto- 
mobile veil; the gentleman, a pair of goggles. 

A second guessing game 


bare again a beautiful 


Sight met our eyes: Small 
tabl had been attrac- 
Uvel arranged, and we 


foun our seats by place- 
card. in the shape of tiny 
boat:. The candlelight 
and moonlight made 


her ‘\is is delightful: 
I was invited to attend a most successful 
boat \¢ party, given in honor of a visitor. Seven 
o’cl was the hour named in our invitations, 
and t hour found all of us at the wharf. 
A overed barge was used on this occasion 
an is towed by a yacht. It was prettily 
decc; ted with ferns, palms, etc. Comfortable _ baskets. 
chairs were placed 
aro the outer edge and 
a ‘king machine” in 
the inter furnished the 
mu We went up the 
Tiver o a town ten miles 
awa’ where we landed 
and cnt to the‘ movies.” spend happy evenings. 
Wh. we got aboard the 


NOTE—Anyinquiry about the entertainment features on this page will be answered 
upon request accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope. 
**After Seven o’Clock P. M.,”’ is to be written by JOURNAL readers. 
know how other folks spend happy evenings and I want to tell other folks how you cars. This game may be 
Let’s get together from all over the country. For the best 
stories of good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter—the stories I 
can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual—I will send a check for contest an automobile 
five dollars each, if you can write the story in five hundred words. If it is longer than 
that, I may not be able to use it. I cannot return material that is not acceptable for 
publication, so I am sure you will be so good as not to ask me to make an exception 
in your case. Write freely about your good times and send your manuscript to the 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


This new page, 
I want to let you 


was entitled ‘‘U-Auto- 
No,” and the questions 
asked were answered by 
the names of twenty-seven 
different makes of motor 


had upon request. 
Immediately after the 


horn called very vocifer- 
ously from the dining 
room. The refreshment 
menu consisted of the us- 
ual picnic things. Each 
plate had on it a toy horn, 
which added to the merri- 
ment of the occasion. 


thing fairy-like. 
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No other manu- 
facturer of hosiery 
gives as wide a selec- 
tion for women as Black 
Cat. Made in 30 styles 
and all weights. Colors 
in exact shades for dress 
harmony. Silks, cot- 
tons, silk lisles, wools 
and merinos. Stand- 
ardized quality. Sat- 
isfaction or money 
back. Prices 25c up. 


See our No. 470 at your 
dealer’s. Seamless for 
comfort. Pure thread silk, 
boot, fine gauge, high 
spliced heels. Double 
soles, heavily rein- 
forced heels and toes 
heavy mercerize 
tops. fastcol- 
ors to match gowns 
and shoes. 50c. 


The durability 

of Black Cat 
Children’s Hosiery 
has been famous \ 
with millions 

of mothers for 
over three=®% 
decades. Re- 
inforced heels 
and toes and&_ 
triple knees re- 
duce mending to the 
minimum. Though 
made to stand school 
and play, Black Cat § 
children’s stockings 
have distinctive, 
dressy appearance. From 
the most durable to the 
most dressy in 17 styles; 
3 weights; variety of 
colors; 25c up. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you our No. 90—a fine 
gauge stocking with 4-ply gen- 
uine Irish linen heel and toe 
with triple reinforced knee. 
For girls’ everyday use or 
boys’ “Sunday-wear.” Black, 
Tan or White—25c. 


ity of service A 
and long wear,com- \ 
bined with dressy comfort, \ \ 
has made Black Cat a fa- \ i 
vorite with men. Unlimited \ 
Satisfaction Guarantee by 
boxor pair. Ask to see Black 
Cat Silk Hose for men. All 
materials, weights and colors. | 
14 correct styles, the exact kind *” 
you are used to wearing. 
See our No. 325—Pure thread silk, 
seamless, all colors, fine gauge, light 
weight. Reinforced heels and toes. 


Clings to the ankle and fits without 
wrinkling. Beautiful lustre. 50c, 


Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles 
for all the Family—Free. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Made in U.S. A. for over 30 Years. 
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Every Woman Should Drive An Overland 


Elderly women drive Overlands with the same 
ease, skill and confidence as youngsters. 


It makes no difference whether you are sixteen 
or sixty. 


Grandchildren and grandparents drive Overlands 
with equal ease and assurance. 


Motoring is the most beneficial thing in the 
world. 


Driving has restored perfect health to thousands. 
People who were virtually bedridden have been 
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givenan entirely new and permanent lease on life— 
just by driving an Overland. 


Every one in every family should and can drive 
an Overland. 


This means your family. 
It keeps them happier; makes them healthier. 


The minute they start to drive, that minute they 
begin to thrive. 


Why not get an Overland for you and yours? 
See the Overland dealer in your town. 


THE OVERLAND SIX - $1475 | 


THE CLIMAX OF SIX CYLINDER EFFICIENCY 
Other Models $795 to $1600. 
Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 200 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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Every Woman Can Drive An Overland 


Of all the cars made you cannot find one easier 
to drive than the Overland. 


The electric switches are placed within natural 
reach—on the steering column. By gently press- 
ing these buttons the Overland is started, stopped 
and lighted. 


No other popular priced car has this advantage. 
The steering wheel is large and turns very easily. 


The pedals work smoothly and are adjustable to 
any angle. Another unusual convenience. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Catalogue on request. 


The surface of the foot pedals is also larger 
than on most cars. This enables the foot to rest 
on the pedals in a natural position without strain 
or effort. 


Their 


The levers are within natural reach. 
action is always smooth, silent and certain. 


The Overland is probably the most economical 
car made. 


Get your family one this spring. Make your 
reservation early. See our dealer now. 


THE OVERLAND SIX- $1475 


THE CLIMAX OF SIX CYLINDER EFFICIENCY 


Other Models $795 to $1600. 
Please address Dept. 200 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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“T use 
less fuel 
with these” 


Aluminum heats quick- 
er and holds heat longer 
than any other ware. 
And this LJFE-TIME 
Aluminum Cooker Set 
(shown here) will fur- 
ther cut down your fuel 
bill. You can cook 
three different articles 
of food at the same time. 


Pure Aluminum 
COOKING UTENSILS 


are made of extra thick 99% pure aluminum. 
Their use is an economy of fuel and of time. 
They do not injure or take away from the nat- 
ural flavors of food. They are a positive saving 
because LIFE-TIME (as its name implies) 
wears, and wears, and wears. The highly-pol- 
ished thick aluminum, with our exclusive “ Bril- 
liant Ray’’ inside fin- 
ish, which is so beau- 
tiful, always delights 
the housewife as soon 
as she sees it. There is 
nothing to chip or peel 
off; nothing to rust, 
crack or break; and 
LIFE-TIME can al- 
ways be kept bright 
and clean, and it 


Wears, and Wears, and Wears 


It is worth many times more than any ordinary 
cooking utensil because it lasts a lifetime. Its 
daily use is a daily saving. A LIFE-TIME 
cooking utensil will pay for itself over and over 
again. Any housewife 
will be delighted by 
its lightness of weight 
and its beautiful bright 
finish. LIFE-TIME 
Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils are ideal— 
modern, sanitary and 
economical. Each 
article is guaranteed 
to last a lifetime — 
think what that means 
to you. 


Get Them in Your Kitchen 
Use Them—PAY LATER 


We want to introduce LIFE-TIME Aluminum 
Utensils to your kitchen now. To do so we make 
a special offer for quick introduction. So we 
offer you a special quantity discount, selling 
A i f LIFE-TIME 

ny $5.00 worth o 4.65 


ware you select from our Catalog 


Any $10.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 9 00 


ware you select from our Catalog 
Any $15.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 1 3 25 


ware you select from our Catalog 


Any $20.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 1 7 00 


ware you select from our Catalog 


We give these discounts because you buy more 
than one piece. It is a quantity discount. You 
can choose from over 100 articles, ranging from 
Large Double Roasters to a Paring Knife. We 
will send whatever you . 
select without your pay- 
ing one cent in advance. 
Jse every article for 
a week in your home, 
assure yourself of the 
thickness, lightness, 
beauty and usefulness of LIFE-TIME ware, 
and then send us $1.00 as your first payment. 
Remember you buy at a specia! price, then pay 
a little down and a little each week. Send no 
money with your order. 


This Measuring Cup—FREE 


Just toshow you the quality 
of LIFE-TIME Aluminum 
Ware, we will send this half 
pint measuring cup (retail 
price 24c.) FREE to every- 
one answering this adver- 
tisement. 


Write for the illustrated LIFE-TIME 
Catalog Today. 


LIFE-TIME ALUMINUM COMPANY 

Dept. A 1, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your illustrated LIFE-TIME 
Cooking Utensil Catalog FREE. And also 
send me free a measuring cup—as well as the 


details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. 


on any subject.. 


point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Write briefly, straight to the 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will ‘be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Children’s Clothes 


_ If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
TuHE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

MIss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


HowCan I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE Lap1iEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 


THE EpitTors oF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a-home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE Home Party EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann's depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


Music EpITors 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ Probleims 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE EpIToR 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\yseee no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
' receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 


of Tue LaprEes’ HomME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“‘The Book of Fair Booths’”—100 Ideas—By Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
‘Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’”’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 


They’re 
Guaranteed Pure” 


In drug stores or candy shops, where 
the “ Necco Agency Sign” is shown, 
is evidence that that merchant knows 
the value of supplying his customers 
with confections of guaranteed putty, 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are guaranteed pure. They're made 
of fresh, wholesome ingredients, ep! 
fresh by the dust-tight wrapper. 

Necco or Hub Wafers are fine for 
parties, afternoon teas and luncheons, 
Nine delightful flavors in each package, 
Your dealer has other Necco Sweets, 
including Necco Tablets in glass jars 
and tins, plain and assorted flavors, 


For purity, freshness 


and quality, always 
buy Necco Sweets, 


New Ensinad 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Light on the Feet and 
So Easy and Comfortable 


From the minute you put them on, PED- 
SPEED SHOES are easy and light, restful 
to the feet. Just the shoe for every member 
of the family. 

For children because they give the feet room 
to grow naturally and stand a lot of scuffing. 
For men because of the soft, flexible soles (see 
illustration showing 
flexibility). Perfect | 
for tennis, golf, yacht- 
ing, seashore—good- 
looking enough for | 
business. 
For women-— indoors 
and out, because noise | 
less; won't tire or draw 
the feet, easy to stand 
or walk in, won't slip, | 


splendid for dancing, 
excellent for nurses. 


fo Comfort | 


are made of chrome-tanned brown or black mocha ca! | 


uppers or soft white buck uppers with white Ivory soles. | 
Goodyear welts—sewn throughout, full counter supp | 


stiffen them. All sizes and widths for all ages 


for heel. Soles are waterproof—wetting won't harm ad | 
Ask your dealer for PED-SPEED Shoes or write today 


Name ‘*A Lesson in Tatting,’’ by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 
: ‘‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
Street accom ‘“War Needlework—Worsted Crochet and Knitting,’”’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 
Town 


for Catalog, prices and blanks for ordering by mail. | 
Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


— 


SUN IRONS SAVE 
cost SEVER’. TIME’ 
yearin fuel. 
simple, depen: bie, 
ANTEED, to OPE 
handsome. ch 
sellsfour to iore. 
sive patentec 
this a perfect urning 
handle rema! coo}. 


dirt, nofumes, »tank 


anywhere. Every housewife will haveaSUN | 
making big money year round. Secure te't “ie 


SUN MFG. CO.,814 High Street,South B: ad, In 
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Make Your Hair: 
Look its Best 


Your hair always looks twice as 
well when it has been properly sham- 
pooed. Proper shampooing brings out 
all the real beauty, life, lustre, natural 
wave and color. 

It is easy to keep your hair 
always looking its best, when you use 


FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the 
hair. It is a clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product, which cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often it is used. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water 
andrub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily and removes every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, 


New 


and has the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves 
the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking 
.and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to do up. 

You can get MUL- 
SIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, 
and a 50 cent bottle 
should last you for 
months. 


Every Original bottle 
bears the signature 


Look for it on the Label 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO. |: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


for 
Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 


. OoF 
ANNELS |) 18 to 27 in WATERPROOF i} 

Bet 12'c to 35¢ j 
' NURSES LAWNS RSIAN Law AINSOORS 


N 
22s to Us 20¢ to 18 to 60c 


to 15¢ 


Per Yard 


Your Baby Should Be et Warm 
ith Non-Nettle White Flannels 


modern, <9 cents we will include a complete set of 
n aper Patterns for baby’s first. wardrobe 
Wold cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Tite at once or save this advertisement. 


innels cause irritation and suffering. 
long Klannels are made soft, smooth and 
heref without the ruinous teaseSing process. F 
arm ore, no irritating nettles, no weakening of 
disappointment after washing. We 
Initatj mothe rs. Beware of substitutes and 
Nettle”’ is stamped every_half 
on se] - WEDONOTSELLTO DEALERS. 
tie Send for Free Sample Case 
catalog sample books as above. Also illustrated 
Fiancee © showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Ments, he fants’ Ontfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
and hund., er Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes, 
Mothers eds of necessary articles for expectant 
Der, Foo a | the new baby. No advertising on wrap- 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


a Distributors of Non-Nettle White Flannels 
SS 


‘The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


‘HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 


monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be 
filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. Mothers 
having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to other mothers; 
or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
in care of THE LapiEs’ HomE Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Why Babies are Nervous 


MOTHER of three little children writes 
at some length on the ill results she has 
noticed in having her family teased by grown- 
ups. She says: ‘‘ Will you please give me your 
advice and opinion on the teasing of little chil- 
dren? My own opinion is that it is the most 
selfish form of amusement ever invented by 
grown-ups and practiced upon children.” 

I am very much inclined to agree with this 
mother; it is a foolish and often even cruel form 
of amusement practiced by thoughtless adults 
to while away their own time. This mother 
says that many an evening a member of her 
family spent his time in teasing her babies so 
that they were fairly frantic, and while this 
person could go home and have a peaceful 
night’s rest she had to spend hours in quieting 
the little folks who were too excited to sleep. 

Every normal person likes a nice baby or 
child and enjoys a romp with him, but let this 
be in the daytime and have it good-natured 
fun which is a pleasure to both child and adult. 
Never get the child stirred up near his bed- 
time, and never tell him things that are not 
true or that are likely to make him feel badly. 
The child’s best sleeping-time is in the early 
evening, and he should be prepared for his 
night’s rest by a quiet hour or half-hour after 
his supper. Listening to a little good music, 
looking at a book of pretty pictures, hearing a 
pleasant bedtime story, or simply having a 
quiet talk with the elder members of the family 
is a soothing and happy way of spending 
the time just before the little ones go to bed. 
They should not be teased, romped with nor 
taught anything likely to excite them or tax 
their brains at this hour. 


HIS brings us to the general subject of 
nervousness in babies. Mothers con- 
stantly write that their 
babies are very nervous, 


The Baby on the Farm 


OTHERS who have been accustomed to all 

the conveniences of city life do not know 
how to manage when they go away for the 
summer; so here are a few hints that may help 
the city mothers, and show the farmers’ wives 
how to manage a little better with their own 
children. 

Food in the country is often very different 
from that obtained in a city. Take the milk, 
for example: In most large cities milk sold is 
now bottled and inspected or certified, so that 
one may be reasonably safe in using it for a 
baby, but on a farm it is often less carefully 
looked after. While it is no doubt fresher, it 
may be dirty and very badly cared for. 

Cows used for a baby’s milk should have had 
the tuberculin test given them; they should be 
kept clean and have a reasonably clean stable; 
the hands of the person who milks the cows 
should be washed before milking, and the milk 
should be received in a perfectly clean pail; 
it should then be strained and quickly cooled, 
and placed in glass bottles with tight- fitting 
caps. The bottle for the baby should be set 
aside in a place that can be kept below 50 
degrees Fahrenheit for from four to six hours, if 
top-milk mixtures are to be used; if not, the 
milk may be made up for the baby as soon as 
it has been strained and cooled. Do not give a 
baby warm milk right from the cow. 


Fr. THE city mother is going to board in the 
country she can insist on the above points 
before she engages board for the summer; and 
if the farmer’s wife realizes how essential to 
the good of her baby these things are, she will 
see that they are done for her own child as well 
as for another’s. 

In the country lack of ice is often felt. There 
is no doubt that this makes feeding a bottle 
baby with cow’s milk much 
more difficult, but it is usu- 


jump at the least sound, 
wake if any one enters the 
room, shiver frequently, etc. 
This is most often caused 
by poor training in the be- 
ginning of life. It is per- 
fectly true that babies 
inherit a tendency to nerv- 
ousness and that some may 
manifest nervoussymptoms 
very early in life. The brain 
of an infant during the first 
year of its life grows as 
much as during the entire 
rest of its life. Therefore, 
peaceful and quiet surround- 
ings are essential to the 
baby. 

I have found that the 
chief factor in making a 
baby nervousis a nervous or 
excitable mother. Babies 
are very sensitive little crea- 
tures and feel at once the 


ally possible to manage. If 
no ice can be had the milk, 
after being strained and put 
in sterilized glass bottles, 
should be put in a spring or 
a brook of running water, 
or sunk in a well, so that 
the cooling process may be 
rapid. Wire racks or even 
a pail may be used to hold 
the bottles, but they must 
be so arranged that the cold 
water will extend as high as 
the milk in the bottle, yet so 
that it will not run or leak 
into the top of the corked 
bottle. 

It is the first rapid cool- 
ing of the milk that is so 
important. 

After the milk has stood 
in this water for an hour 
it may be used to prepare 
the whole-milk formulas, 


influence of persons who 
have charge of them, espe- 
cially that of mothers. 

The successful nursing of a breast-fed baby 
lies much more with the condition of the 
mother’s mind than with the kind of diet she 
takes. A highly strung, nervous mother can 
very seldom nurse her infant successfully. 

A nervous baby is harmed by spoiling more 
than a calm and placid one is. Absolute regu- 
larity in every detail of the baby’s life should 
be observed. He should not be exhibited to 
many strangers. He should never be played 
with or excited while he is under six months of 
age, and even then should have only a few min- 
utes’ play afterthemorningnap. Heshouldnot 
betossed up inthe air, tickled or made to scream 
with nervous laughter; this may be fun for the 
adults, but poor baby has to suffer for it. 

Never under any circumstances should the 
baby be given sirups and such concoctions ‘‘to 
quiet his nerves.” Correct food, baths, plenty 
of quiet and sleep and lots of fresh air and sun- 
shine, with a calm and happy mother, or nurse, 
to see that everything is on schedule time is 
by far the best treatment for nervousness. 


LEEP is a large factor in overcoming the 

nervous tendency in babies. A newly born 
baby should sleep about nine-tenths of the 
time. At six months the baby should sleep 
two-thirds of the time; at one year the child 
should sleep about fifteen hours out of twenty- 
four. A nap should always be taken until the 
child is four years old, and nee if possible. 
This nap should come bef fore 2 Pp. M., because i 
taken later the child will not be re eady to go to 
bed by 6 or 7 Pp. M., which is the latest hour 
children under eight years of age should ever 
be allowed to sit up. 

Mothers think that if a child takes a long 
nap in the afternoon it does no harm to allow 
him to sit up until ten o’clock, or even later, at 
night, but this is not true; the early evening 
hours are best for a child’s sleep, and nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with the early 
bed hour. Nervousness and dark circles under 
the eyes are usually found when a child is kept 
up too late in the evening. 


A Registry Farmer 


or, if top milk is needed, it 
will have to remain for six 
hours. 

After the separate bottles for each meal have 
been prepared the milk should be placed back 
in the cold spring or well water at once and kept 
there until it is time to warm the food at the 
baby’s meal hour. 

Keeping the bottled milk in a cellar, covered 
with cloths wet in cold water, standing them in 
a draft of air, is a method sometimes used, but 
the well or the spring-water method is the ‘best 
where ice cannot be had. This milk should not 
be used after it is twenty- four hours old. 

Pasteurizing and sterilizing the baby’s milk 
may be resorted to in cases of great need, but 
raw milk, clean and cool, is so much better 
that every effort to get this should be made 
first. Directions for pasteurizing milk at home 
will be sent if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
mailed to this department and a request for 
this information is made. 


FTEN meat is very hard to obtain in the 

country and, therefore, the usual beef juice 
and mutton broth must sometimes be omitted. 
As substitutes for these foods, eggs, chicken 
and sometimes fish may be had. 

Vegetable purées are often very much en- 
joyed by young children and will take the 
place of animal broths if the latter cannot be 
obtained. I am not an advocate of a wholly 
vegetable diet for a child; but when meats 
really are impossible to get, then something 
must be fed, and vegetable soups or purées are 
the best substitutes we have now. Recipes 
for these will be sent on request, if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 

The best arrangement for obtaining hot 
water in quantities that I have seen on a farm 
is a two or three hole oil stove on top of which 
a large wash boiler is place 2d. This boiler should 
have a faucet set into it by a plumber or a 
tinsmith. The bathtub may be placed under 
this and easily filled. 

For heating the baby’s milk when the fire 
in the stove is out a small oil stove or else one 
of the much-used solidified-alcohol stoves is 
very convenient. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 
Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence . 


zine. 


No questions of this character are answered in the maga- 


Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any questions about 


the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind 
will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Don’t make 
your baby do a 
grown-up’s work 


ON’T make him walk before 

his little legs are strong. 
Don’t make him sit up while 
his back is weak. Don’t make 
his little stomach fight the 
heavy curd in cow’s milk that 
even grown-ups have trouble 
with. 


You know that most cow’s milk 
is 30 hours old before it reaches 
you. Perhaps you can tell 
whether it came from a clean 
dairy; you certainly can’t tell 
if it came from a healthy cow. 
The New York Milk Committee 
says one cow in three carries 
germs of consumption. 


And even if the cow is healthy 
and the dairy clean—much has 
to be done to cow’s milk before 
it is light enough and good 
enough for your baby. And all 
that is done in 


Nestlés 


that gives your baby the strength, 
health and safety of mother’s milk. 
Nurse your baby —even if it is only a 
little while—and then if he does not 
gain every week add one feeding a 
day of Nestlé’s Food. Then two 
feedings, and so on, till the baby is 
entirely weaned. 


Nestlé’s is pure milk from healthy 
cows, milked in clean dairies, and 
modified so that the tiniest baby can 
digest it. The heavy, tough curd is 
made soft and fleecy as in mother’s 
milk, and the special things your 
baby needs fora 
healthy body are 
added. Just add cold 
water and boil, and it 
is ready. 


Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestle’s— 
enough for 12 feedings, and 
the Specialist’s book on the 
care of babies. Don’t delay. 
Your baby’s health depends 
on the food you give him now. 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 


Name 


Address 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 


The 
ich Boy’s 
Vim-Food 


Open to Every Child 


In some countries Quaker 
Oats is expensive. It has far 
to go. 

It is there used by people 
who want luscious flavor, re- 
gardless of the price. 

But in your town it costs 
nothing extra. And every 
grocer has it. 

Yet Quaker Oats is made of 
just the big, rich oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 
And its making involves a 
long process. 

It brings you matchless 
flavor, which wins the children 
to this spirit-giving food. Yet 
it costs but one-half cent per 
dish. 

Quaker is a morning des- 
sert. Don’t serve this all-im- 
portant food in less inviting 
form. 


Quaker 
Oats 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Cereal 
Capacity 
2% Qts. 


Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in the ideal way. To hold its 
aroma and bring out its flavor. We 
supply it to Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture of 
the Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth of 
Quaker Oats. Send one dollar with these 
trademarks and we will send this perfect 
cooker by parcel post. 

Some 700,000 homes now make this dish 
more delicious than ever by using a Quaker 
Cooker. Address 


THE 


GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money = 


ay, HAT are you going to write about this 
month?” asked a Girls’ Club member, 
dropping into my office and saucily trying to 
steal an advance on the rest of The Club by 
reading over my shoulder what I had written: 


ALL ABOUT JUNIORS, SENIORS, 
ONLOOKERS AND MONEY- MAKERS 


“Sounds like a newspaper ‘Extra’!”’ she 
laughingly remarked. ‘‘It’s a big program!” 

‘It’s a big Club,’ I said. ‘And I hope that 
so many new members will join during the 
summer that it will be bigger still.” 

“Keep on inviting them,” she said. ‘T re- 
member when I was an Onlooker. Your column 
had a sort of fearful fascination for me. But, 
bless you! I never thought of your invita- 
tion to membership applying to stupid little 
me. I wouldn’t have been in The Club yet if 
I hadn’t wanted that $50 so badly. You helped 
me to earn $43 of it, and Dad was so pleased 
with my enterprise that he gave me the remain- 
ing$7. Doyou know, that is the last money he 
has needed to give me? But, listen, Manager 
dear, I need more than ev at 


Can Juniors Earn Money? Yes! 


HEN we plunged into a discussion of ways 
and means for her to keep on earning money 
through the summer for an extremely inter- 
esting object Connected with an oaken chest, a 
white veil and an ivory satin gown, and a date 
in next October. One of her parting questions 
was: “Do those little Junior members really 
accomplish anything?” 
I think I hear a unanimous giggle from this 
youngest and liveliest Chapter in our Club. 
If they were over six- 
ee teen years old I 
would use a more 
dignified word than 
“giggle,” but then, 
if they were over six- 
teen they wouldn’t 
be Juniors! In their 
own words, they 
might answer: ‘Oh, 
we’re only little girls, 
so all that we are do- 
ing is what you are 
doing; and all we are 
receiving from it is 
what you are receiv- 
ing—salary checks 
each month, lovely 
‘Mammy’ pictures, 
lovelier gold-and- 
diamond Swastika 
pins, Swastika stationery; besides something 
which you cannot receive, for it’s a special gift 
to us Juniors—the dainty silver thimble.’ 
When the schools release them this month 
the Juniors will be busier than ever, and I expect 
to admit many new Junior members. I wish 
for all of them the same success as was reached 
by this bright New England girl, whois at once 
a Junior (being fifteen years old), a Senior (hav- 
ing been a Club member for several years), and 
a money-maker (having $70 earned and laid 
away toward a college education): 


“I Expect to Admit 
Many Juniors” 


Dear Manager: I certainly think the Junior 
Chapter is splendid. I know how very discour- 
aged I get sometimes when I see some of the older 
ones earning salaries of $80 and $100, while the 
largest check I have received at one time has been 
$9. But with special privileges granted to us 
Juniors, I am sure more interest (if possible) will be 
taken, and consequently more money earned. 

Iam more than willing to do anything I can for 
the Junior Chapter, Senior Chapter, Swastika 
Club, and, best because first, The Girls’ Club 
itself. How in the world can you think up so many 
nice things? A Bay STATE MEMBER, 


Just One Girl Who Earns Nothing 


UT maybe you are an Onlooker at this 

interesting game? If so, you’re just the 
girl I want to reach witha timely word, because 
you are about the only girl I know who can’t 
make money through The Girls’ Club—that is, 
while you are an Onlooker. There begins to 
be hope the minute you sit down and write me 
a letter like this Kansas girl’s: 


Manager of The Girls’ Club: For a long while I 
have been reading of The Girls’ Club, and my cu- 
riosity has been heated, cooled and reheated, until 
now I feel compelled 
to write you. 

You know that, for 
most girls, life holds 
hardly an interest un- 
less they are making 
money for themselves. 
So I’ve just got to 
have some, 

But wait! There’s 
something more to 
do. The fortunes of 
my Kansas corre- 
spondent will turn, 
not on that earnest 
and appealing letter, 
not even on the per- 
sonal reply which I 
sent her, placing the 
offers of The Club at her service, but on the 
nature of Her Repiy to ReEpty, and, 
still more, on prompt action afterward. You 
see what this girl writes: 

Dear Girls’ Club: One week ago today I wrote 
you about joining The Girls’ Club so I could earn 
the beautiful Swastika pin. I started out the same 
day I had your letter with The Girls’ Club offers, 
and am so glad I did, since I earned $10.30 for my 
first week’s work. I can hardly wait to hear from 
you. A MEMBER FRoM ILLINOIS. 

Were I to hear from a hundred Onlookers to- 
morrow, The Club could make place and oppor- 
tunity for all. Although writing me the letter 
isn’t everything, remember that it comes first! 


“There’s No Money 
in Looking On” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 


10c Cookie Cutter 
and a full-size ‘*One-Cake’’ package 
of DROMEDARY COCOANUT 
—a wonderful new product. Fresh 
and moist as if fresh grated. Novel 
package keeps tight closed after seal 
is broken. 

Simply send 5c to help pay postage. 
Give your grocer’s name too, please. 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street New York 


Oil Stove Safety 


In a Florence you have a clean, safe, 
simple, reliable, economical oil stove— 
ready to give as much cooking heat as 
you wish, when you wish it. 


You can keep one—or four—burn- 
ers at an intensely hot flame, or merely 
simmering. To change the heat you 
turn a simple, little (patented) lever 
device. Burners close up under the 
cooking; no heat wasted 


valves to leak. A glass “bull’s-eye” 


ook for 
shows you always how much oil is in ; C. 
the tank. Upper reservoir holds a full Oil ook Stoves the Lever” 


gallon. Water cannot spill into the 


lower reservoir or pipes. 
write to factory for catalog. 


for it today. 


4-Burner, High Frame FLORENCE Automatic 


There are no wicks to trim nor FLORENCE 


FREE, a Good Cook-Book 


‘‘Household Helper,’’ an unusual book of recipes and 


menu suggestions. It is FREE to you. Write to factory 


Ask your dealer or 
lee 


The Quaker Oats Company MANAGER OF THe Grrts’ CLUB apr ofl CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY FLORENCE, 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA 132 School St., Gardner, Mass. Stove, 4-Burner 
(874) 
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Baby 


a child will appreciate the N 
delightful luxury of the 


{ 


MARTEX Turkish towel. And 
you yourself will never be content 
with anything else after you have 


ARTEX. 


seen the 


TURKISH "32" TOWELS 


Examine them at your department store. 
Finer in texture and weave than any 
other towel you ever saw. You can 
choose from a score of artistic border 
designs, in non-fading tints. 

A bona fide guarantee with every towel of 
absolute satisfaction or your money back. 


FREE—“‘Bathing for 
Beauty,’’ a story of the 

baths of antiquity and | 
the present day, with se 
favorite designs of fa- 
mous beauties. Freeon 
request. 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W.H. &A.E. Margerison & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of 
the Dark 


when someone is ill — 
when baby wakes, or when 
the doorbell rings. You can 
go anywhere about the house 
in absolute safety with an 
FLASHLIGHT 

Brilliant, safe light is at your instant command 
4706— Nickel House light. The EVEREADY 
A necessity and an orna- Tungsten Battery is 


7 ment in any home. In made by the largest 
United States, $2.00. 


t manufacturers of 

In Canada, $2.50. Flashlights in the 
2630 — Nickel Tubular world and is guaran- 
Flashlight. 5 G teed to give abrighter 


Beautifully light for a longer time 


finished. It - than any other bat- 
is very du- = tery known. The 
table and name EVEREADY 
useful indoors and on Lights, Batteries 
out. Sold in the 


and Lamps protects 
you from cheap im- 
itations and poor 
service. 

Send for Catalog No. 28. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Island City 


United States for 
$1.25 and in Canada 


for $1.40. 


New York 


Lo 


\ 


“KOMI” 
Painted Porch Curtains 


will not fade, that we attach to every 
\urtain a definite guarantee, authoriz- 
ing the dealer to replace or refund the 
purchase price should any fade or peel. 


See how well made yet inexpensive they are, at 


your dealer's, Send for our illustrated literature. 
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THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


A Circle of Married 
Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: “How 
Can a Home Woman Make Money?” 


NOTE—The Wives’ League was inaugurated by us 
on March 20, 1915. All married women are invited to 
join. We have placed a woman Secretary in charge of the 
affairs of the League, and hereafter all requests for in- 
formation concerning the League and its work should be 
addressed to her. THE EpiTors. 


O ALL League Members and Married 
Readers: 

Let us get acquainted. That seems to me 
the first and most practical step toward my 
doing my big share in this big work set on foot 
by THE JournaL. I believe confidently that 
I can help you to earn money. Some of you 
believe so, too, because I’ve done it already. 
You are the ones I know. I hope to know you 
better with every month of the League’s con- 
tinued existence. So long as you work actively 
we can’t get far apart, for there will always 
be letters and checks passing between us. 

But the better I know you the better I can 
advise and direct you in the path of money- 
earning. No two of our members live and 
work under exactly the same conditions. One 
is aninvalid; but I only learned it in the fourth 
week of our acquaintance, after she had earned 
nearly $10. Another lives on a farm, and has 
her quiver full of chickens as well as children, 
and I naturally don’t expect from her the same 
amount of attention to the work of the League 
as I do from the homesick wife of a traveling 
man, left in a big city boarding house. 

While I am not desirous of prying into your 
affairs, part of the success of this League is 
going to depend on my slipping as quickly, 
naturally and unassumingly as possible into 
your life in the character of a personal friend. 
Above all, I shall appreciate receiving a letter 
from any one of the million or more married 
women who are reading this page this minute, 
who have not yet accepted THE JOURNAL’S 
invitation to join us, and who yet feel the pinch 
of money wants from time to time. 


Why I Can Help You 


UPPOSE I start things by telling you a 
little about myself. Iam a woman who has 
earned money without keeping house, who has 
kept house and earned money at the same time, 
and who has kept house without earning 
money, and I can assure you that I liked the 
last least of all. I have fulfilled the exacting 
duties of a regular ‘“‘business” position, and 
none knows better than I how utterly impos- 
sible such employment is for the woman who 
has assumed the responsibilities of wifehood. 
But I know, too, how relentlessly and infal- 
libly the washboard breaks or the hall rug goes 
ravelly just as one thinks one has met the week’s 
expenses. Ihave had my hands in bread dough 
and my head in the clouds, building air castles 
doomed to destruction for the lack of just a 
little more money than was coming in. The 
things which I do mot know are the cares and 
thrills of earning, spending or saving to feed 
little mouths or clothe little feet, and to you 
who have this happiness, especially where The 
Wives’ League is to play a part in it, my warm 
and wistful congratulations go forth. 

Enough about me. I want to talk about 
you and your League. The organization is 
thriving. New members are added each day, 
and everybody is earning something. I wonder 
if you would like to read some of the letters 
in my basket at the present moment? One is 
postmarked from a village in Indiana: 

We live at the edge of a small town, twenty-five 
miles out from the capital. We have a small farm, 
a ten-room house, three small boys, and nearly 
four hundred chickens, and I do all my own work, 
including family sewing. Perhaps I might have 
done more than to earn $27, but I might certainly 
have done less. 

The encouraging feature of her experience 
is that if she could earn $27, so can you and I; 
so can everybody who joins the League. From 
the next letter I have extracted merely two 
joyful lines, but these two contain the touch of 
nature which makes this whole League kin: 

That $2.80 was earned in a single afternoon. 
That coveted go-cart for Baby A will be possible 
after all! A MOTHER FROM THE MIDDLE WEsrtT. 

The letters I have received interest me, but 
the letters I am to receive interest me still 
more. Any wife may join this League and earn 
money. She will not have to pay entrance fees 
or dues. It will be necessary for her to make 
personal application for membership by letter, 
addressed thus: 


Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL: PHILADELPHIA 


What Shall I Wear 


This Summer? 


Warm Weather will soon 
be here, and with it comes 
theneed for cool, becoming 
clothes. It’s easy to be 
attractively and stylishly 
dressed at modest cost, if 
you have our new Spring 
and Summer Fashion Cat- 
alogue before you. Just 
think, ALL the latest New 
York Styles—278 pages of 
beautiful illustrations—ab- 
solutely FREE. Write at 


once and ask for Catalogue 
No. 67L. 


"8L25 Dress 
$5.98 


8L25—A Very Beautiful 
Dress for misses, suitable 
for graduation or confir- 
mation. New Empire double 
tunic style. Dress is made of 
a beautiful quality embroid- 
ered Brussels net. The blouse 
of embroidered net is grace- 
fully draped over a net lining 
and is trimmed with crochet 
buttons. The stylish roll col- 
lar is of net edged with vein- 
ing and the three-quarter 
sleeves are of net to match. 
Both upper and lower tunics 
are heavily embroidered with 
Japanese Silk Floss and the 
upper tunic is shirred and 
corded at waist line. Dress is 
made over a net foundation. 
Comes in white with satin 
messaline sash, in light blue, 
pink or white. Sizes 14 to 
20 years, 32 to 38 bust. Spe- 
cial low price, mail or ex- 


paid by $5.98 


We Pay All Mail or Express 
Charges to Your Town 


WASHINGTON, 
NEW 


Our Free Catalogue 
Shows you ALL the Styles 


Dressmaking at home is a 
waste of time and money 
when youcan buy your wear- 
ing apparel at the extremely 
low prices we ask.—Cool, 
charming, stylish warm 
weather clothing is shown in 
our Free Catalogue at prices 
positively lower than you 
could buy the material for in 
your own Town. You can’t 
afford to miss this beautiful 
Book,—we’ll gladly send it 
FREE. Just drop us a postal 
and ask for Catalogue No. 
67L 


CATALOGUE 


67 


For the Fair Gal Graduate = 


for a graduation 


8L26—A Truly Exquisite 
Empire Dress, appropriate 
dress, 
made of very fine sheer 
embroidered Voile. 
Waist, both front and 
back, is designed with 
scallops of the embroid- 
ery, above which is a 
wide band of embroid- 
ery bordered by Cluny 
lace insertion and 
tucks. The plaited roll 
collar is of embroidered net 
and the three-quarter sleeves 
end in ruffles of Oriental lace 
joined by insertion. The high 
Empire Flare skirt is cut quite 
full and is corded and shirred 
at the waist line, fallingin grace- i 
ful folds. The skirt is prettily embroid- 
ered as pictured, in the new circular es 
scalloped flounce effect. The Dress 


Charming Dresses at $5.98 


35L27—Exquisite Frock of fine sheer French Voile, 
for ladies or for misses who desire a charming grad- 
uation dress. Front of blouse and the tunic are exqui- 
sitely hand embroidered in heavy white 
Japanese Floss. Waist made over a net lin- 
ing trimmed with Venise embroidery and 
roll collar of net. Net vest tucked 
and trimmed with buttons; three- 
quarter sleeves with puffed net 
cuffs; new style flare tunic shirred 
at topand finished with cordedscal- 
loped ruffle of plain Voile. Lower 
part of skirt of plain Voile attached 
to net lining. Colors: White with 
black velvet girdle,white with white 
satin girdle, flesh color with pale 
blue satin (very charming) and 
sand color with black velvet girdle. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust; skirts 40 inches 
long; also for misses, 32 to 38 bust, 
skirts 38 inches long. The skirts 
finished with deep basted hem. 
Special price, mail 


or express charges $5 98 
prepaid by us 


fastens invisibly in front, where it is oe 


trimmed with fancy crochet buttons. White 
only,sizes14to20 years, 32to38 bust measure. A Wonder- 


argain, all 
$5.98 


ND \ 


BELLAS HEss 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


Dainty Necessities for Graduation Day 
. \ 22131 12L30—Gauze-weight Pure Silk Stocking; double 


\ 


soles, heels and toes of pure lisle thread. All 
silk leg; double garter top of lisle. Most satis- 


factory stocking ever sold for the money. Black, 


white, tan, emerald green, gray, violet, gold or 
bronze. Sizes 814 to 10. Postage pre- 

22L31— 16-Button Glove of genuine pure 
dye Silk, very lustrous, guaranteed to give 
excellent wear; 22 inches in length, double 
finger tips. Kid point embroidered backs, 
fastens with two clasps. Colors: Black or 
white. Sizes 51% to 81! 


> . Postage 


You Will Need White Pumps 


20L32 — Dressy Pump of white Sea Island 
Canvas, high Cuban heel, light-weight soles; 
vamp trimmed with white silk bow. Suéde 
and kid lined. A pair of adjustable straps 
with buttons are included. Sizes 2! to 7 


Widths C, D, and E. Postage 
20L33—Same Pump in white NuBuck 


Leather, C, D, E, 2! to 7. Post- 


We Guarantee to Please You 
or Refund Your Money 


1915 : 
@ BELLAS HESS | 
| 
\ || 
CANV. 
We are so certain that 12L30 | PUMPS 
We | $198 
-Burner a R H co 
COMPANY, Jefferson Ave.,Camden,N.J. 
; 
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10% More for Your Money 
The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 


Rich Boy’s 
Vim-Food 


Open to Every Child 


In some countries Quaker 
Oats is expensive. It has far 
to go. 

It is there used by people 
who want luscious flavor, re- 
gardless of the price. 

But in your town it costs 
nothing extra. And every 
grocer has it. 

Yet Quaker Oats is made of 
just the big, rich oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 
And its making involves a 
long process. 

It brings you matchless 
flavor, which wins the children 
to this spirit-giving food. Yet 
it costs but one-half cent per 
dish. 

Quaker is a morning des- 
sert. Don’t serve this all-im- 
portant food in less inviting 
form. 


Quaker 
Oats 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Cereal 
Capacity 
2% Qts. 


Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in the ideal way. To hold its 
aroma and bring out its flavor. We 
a 2 it to Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our trademarks- the picture of 
the Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth of 
Quaker Oats. Send one dollar with these 
trademarks and we will send this perfect 
cooker by parcel post. 

Some 700,000 homes now make this dish 
more delicious than ever by using a Quaker 
Cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea 
To Make Moncy hi 


ee oe are you going to write about this 
month?” asked a Girls’ Club member, 
dropping into my office and saucily trying to 
steal an advance on the rest of The Club by 
reading over my shoulder what I had written: 


ALL ABOUT JUNIORS, SENIORS, 
ONLOOKERS AND MONEY- MAKERS 
“Sounds like a newspaper 

laughingly remarked. “It’s a big program!” 

“It’s a big Club,” T said. ‘And I hope that 
so many new members will join during the 
summer that it will be bigger still.” 

‘*Keep on inviting them,” she said. ‘“T re- 
member when I was an Onlooker. Your column 
had a sort of fearful fascination for me. But, 
bless you! I never thought of your invita- 
tion to membership applying to stupid little 
me. I wouldn’t have been in The Club yet if 
I hadn’t wanted that $50 so badly. You helped 
me to earn $43 of it, and Dad was so pleased 
with my enterprise that he gave me the remain- 
ing $7. Doyou know, that is the last money he 
has needed to give me? But, listen, Manager 
dear, I need more than ever, now 


‘Extra’! she 


Can Juniors Earn Money? Yes! 


HEN we plunged into a discussion of ways 

and means for her to keep on earning money 
through the summer for an extremely inter- 
esting object connected with an oaken chest, a 
Ww hite veil and an ivory satin gown, and a date 
in next October. One of her parting questions 
was: ‘Do those little Junior members really 
accomplish anything?” 

I think T hear a unanimous giggle from this 
youngest and liveliest Chapter in our Club. 
If they were over six- 
teen years old I 
would use a more 
dignified word than 
“giggle,” but then, 
if they were over six- 
teen they wouldn’t 
be Juniors! In their 
own words, they 
might answer: ‘‘Oh, 
we're only little girls, 
so all that we are do- 
ing is what you are 
doing; and all we are 
receiving from it is 
what you are receiv- 
ing—salary checks 
each month, lovely 
‘Mammy’ pictures, 
lovelier gold-and- 
diamond Swastika 
pins, Swastika stationery; besides something 
which you cannot receive, for it’s a special gift 
to us Juniors—the dainty silver thimble.” 

When the schools release them this month 
the Juniors will be busier than ever, and I expect 
to admit many new Junior members. I wish 
for all of them the same success as was reached 
by this bright New England girl, w ho is at once 
a Junior ( (being fifteen years old), a Senior (hav- 
ing been a Club member for several years), and 
a money-maker (having $70 earned and laid 
away toward a college education): 


“IT Expect to Admit 
Many Juniors” 


Dear Manager: I certainly think the Junior 
Chapter is splendid. I know how very discour- 
aged I get sometimes when I see some of the older 
ones earning salaries of $80 and $100, while the 
largest check I have received at one time has been 
$9. But with special privileges granted to us 
Juniors, I am sure more interest (if possible) will be 
taken, and consequently more money earned. 

Iam more than willing to do anything I can for 
the Junior Chapter, Senior agg Swastika 
Club, and, best because first, The Girls’ Club 
itself. How in the world ~ you think up so many 
nice things? A Bay STATE MEMBER. 


Just One Girl Who Earns Nothing 


UT maybe you are an Onlooker at this 

interesting game? If so, you’re just the 
girl I want to reach with a timely word, because 
you are about the only girl I know who can’t 
make money through The Girls’ Club—that is, 
while you are an Onlooker. There begins to 
be hope the minute you sit down and write me 
a letter like this Kansas girl’s: 

Manager of The Girls’ Club: For a long while I 
have been reading of The Girls’ Club, and my cu- 
riosity has been heated, cooled and reheated, until 
now I feel compelled 
to write you. 

You know that, for 
most girls, life holds 
hardly an interest un- 
less they are making 
money for themselves. 
So I've just got to 
have some. 

But wait! There’s 
something more to 
do. The fortunes of 
my Kansas corre- 
spondent will turn, 
not on that earnest 
and appealing letter, 
not even on the per- 
sonal reply which I 
sent her, placing the 
offers of The Club at her service, but on the 
nature of Her Repiy to THat REP ty, and, 
still more, on prompt action afterward. You 
see what this girl writes: 

Dear Girls’ Club: One week ago today I wrote 
you about joining The Girls’ Club so I could earn 
the beautiful Swastika pin. I started out the same 
day I had your letter with The Girls’ Club offers, 
and am so glad I did, since I earned $10.30 for my 
first week’s work. I can hardly wait to hear from 
you. A MEMBER From ILLINOIs. 

Were I to hear from a hundred Onlookers to- 
morrow, The Club could make place and oppor- 
tunity for all. Although writing me the letter 
isn’t everything, remember that it comes first! 


“There’s No Money 
in Looking On” 


10c Cookie Cutter 


and a full-size *‘One-Cake”’ package 
of DROMEDARY COCOANUT 
—a wonderful new product. Fresh 
and moist as if fresh grated. Novel 
package keeps tight closed after seal 
is broken. 

Simply send 5c to help pay postage. 
Give your grocer’s name too, please. 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street New York 


Oil Stove Safety 


Ina Florence you have a clean, safe, 
simple, reliable, economical oil stove— 
ready to give as much cooking heat as 
you wish, when you wish it. 

You can keep one—or four—burn- 
ers at an intensely hot flame, or merely 
simmering. To change the heat you 
turn a simple, little (patented) lever 
device. Burners close up under the 
cooking; no heat wasted 


valves to leak. A glass ‘‘bull’s-eye”’ 


shows you always how much oil is in Oil C. b St “Look ol 
S IWS yo a id ys OW Cc oO Ss er” 
the tank. Upper reservoir holds a full I oo OVES theLev 


gallon. 


Water cannot spill into the 
lower reservoir or 
write to factory for 


for it today. 


4-Burner, High Frame FLORENCE Automatic 


There are no wicks to trim nor ] LORENCE 


FREE, a Good Cook-Book 


“Household Helper,”’ 
menu suggestions. It is FREE to you. Write to factory 


pipes. Ask your dealer or 
catalog. 


an unusual book of recipes and 


> » OR CE 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY ENG 
Tue Lapvies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA Oven, for visible baking 132 School St., Gardner, Mass. Stove, 4-Bumet 
(874) 
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et Baby Judge! ‘ 


\ 
Even a child will appreciate the \ 
| downy, delightful luxury of the N 


AS HESS. 


What Shall | Wear 


This Summer ? 


Warm Weather will soon 
be here, and with it comes 
theneed forcool, becoming 
clothes. It’s easy to be 
attractively and stylishly 
dressed at modest cost, 
you have our new Spring [se™mrr 
and Summer Fashion Cat- 
alogue before you. Just 
think, ALL the latest New 
York Styles—278 pages of 
beautiful illustrations—ab- 
solutely FREE. Write at 


once and ask for Catalogue 
No. 67L. NEW 


For the Fair Girl Graduate it 


Our Free Catalogue 
Shows you ALL the Styles 


Dressmaking at home is a 
waste of time and money 
when you can buy your wear- 
ing apparel at the extremely 
low prices we ask.—Cool, 
charming, stylish warm 
weather clothing is shown in 
our Free Catalogue at prices 
positively lower than you 
could buy the material for in 
your own Town. You can’t 
afford to miss this beautiful 
Book,—we’ll gladly send it 
No. 67 FREE. Just drop us a postal 
sts. and ask for Catalogue No. 
67L. 


Charming Dresses at $5.98 


35L27—Exquisite Frock of fine sheer French Voile, 
for ladies or for misses who desire a charming grad- 
uation dress. Front of blouse and the tunic are exqui- 
sitely hand embroidered in heavy white 
Japanese Floss. Waist made over a net lin- 
ing trimmed with Venise embroidery and 

roll collar of net. Net vest tucked 

and trimmed with buttons; three- 

quarter sleeves with puffed net 

cuffs; new style flare tunic shirred 

at topand finished withcordedscal- 
/ loped ruffle of plain Voile. Lower 
part of skirt of plain Voile attached 
to net lining. Colors: White with 
black velvet girdle,white with white 
satin girdle, flesh color with pale 
blue satin (very charming) and 


\ 


BEL 


MARTEX Turkish towel. And 
you yourself will never be content 
with anything else after you have y 


gen the MARTEX. 


| 
TURKISH | 


Examine them at your department store. 
Finer in texture and weave than any 
other towel you ever saw. You can 
choose from a score of artistic border 
designs, in non-fading tints. 

A bona fide guarantee with every towel of 


slut satifaction or your money beck. WIVES? LEAGUE 


FREE—“‘Bathing for 
and A Circle of Married 
Mioney-Makers 


baths of antiquity and f 
Answering the Question: ‘‘How 


WASHINGTON, 


| 


the present day, with 
favorite designs of fa- 
mous beauties» Free on 
request. 


| ‘ H sand color with black velvet girdle. 
Can a Home Woman Make Mone Sizes 32 to44 bust; skirts 40 inches 
iW 1 Y | long; also for misses, 32 to 38 bust, 
{ | skirts 38 inches long. The skirts 
ill w. 8. wA. E. Margerison & Co. gh ae Wives’ League was inaugurated by us finished with deep basted hem. 
PA. on March 20, 1915. All married women are invited to Special price, mail 
“i PHILADELPHIA, PA join, We have placed a woman Secretary in charge of the OF pe $5.98 
New York affairs of the League, and hereafter all requests for in- we Seema 
formation concerning the League and its work should be 
ce addressed to her. THE EpITors, 
d : 
ALL League Members and Married 
Readers : 
Let us get acquainted. That seems to me 
the first and most practical step toward my 
ve doing my big share in this big work set on foot 
ee ae by THE JourNAL. I believe confidently that 


I can help you to earn money. Some of you 
believe so, too, because I’ve done it already. 
You are the ones I know. I hope to know you 
better with every month of the League’s con- 
tinued existence. Solongas you work actively 
we can’t get far apart, for there will always 
be letters and checks passing between us. 

But the better I know you the better I can 
advise and direct you in the path of money- 
eaming. No two of our members live and 
work under exactly the same conditions. One 
is aninvalid; but I only learned it in the fourth 
week of our acquaintance, after she had earned 
nearly $10. Another lives on a farm, and has 
her quiver full of chickens as well as children, 
and I naturally don’t expect from her the same 
amount of attention to the work of the League 
asI do from the homesick wife of a traveling 
man, left in a big city boarding house. 


While I am not desirous of prying into your 
affairs, part of the success of this League is 
going to depend on my slipping as quickly, 
naturally and unassumingly as possible into 
your life in the character of a personal friend. 
Above all, I shall appreciate receiving a letter 
from any One of the million or more married 
women who are reading this page this minute, 
who have not yet accepted THE JoURNAL’S 
invitation to join us, and who yet feel the pinch 
of money wants from time to time. 
Why I Can Help You 
UPPOSE I start things by telling you a rt 
when someone is ill — littleabout myself. Iam a woman who has 25 Dress 
baby wake, when earned money without keeping house, who has $5.98 
the doorbell rings. You can sept house and earned money atthe same time a : 
20 anywhere about the house hes howe without carnioe 8L25—A Very Beautiful 
in absolute safety with an and wa as ] ee _carning Dress for misses, suitable F 
money, and | can assure you that I liked the for graduation or confir- ld 
last least of all. I have fulfilled the exacting mation. New Empire double | 8L26—A Truly Exquisite | 
duties of a regular “ business position, and tunic style. Dress is made of | Empire Dress, appropriate 
none knows better than I how utterly impos- a beautiful quality embroid- | for a graduation dress, 
FLASHLIGHT sible such employment is for the woman who ered Brussels net. The blouse | made of very fine sheer 
Brilliant, safe lightis at your instant command has assumed the responsibilities of wifehood. of embroidered net is grace- | embroidered Voile. 
1706—Nickel House light. ~The EVEREADY But I know, too, how relentlessly and infal- fully draped over a net lining 
necessity and an oma- Tungsten Battery is libly the washboard breaks or the hall rug goes and is trimmed with crochet ocak, m4 tea cubesie 
ment in any home. made by thelargest ravelly just asone thinks one hasmet the weck’s buttons. The stylish roll col- | Sea 
United States, §2.00. manufacturers of \ : lar is of net edged with vein- | ¢ry, above which is a 
In Canala, $2/50. Flashlights in the expenses. Ihave had myhandsin bread dough img and the three-quarter | Wideband of embroid- 
kel Tubular world and is guaran- and my head in the clouds, building air castles ot ery bordered by Cluny 
Beautifully doomed to destruction for the lack of Just a Both upper and lower tunics lace 
gong 5. - than any other bat- little more money than was coming in. The are heavily embroidered with — gd goose net 
age. cable and name LVEREA DY things which I do not know ae the cares and Japanese Silk Floss and the | and the three-quarter sleeves 
a4 useful indoor on Lights, Batteries thrills of earning, spending or saving to feed upper tunic is shirred and | end in ruffles of Oriental lace 
Mia ace, Ae and Lamps protects little mouths or clothe little feet, and to you corded at waist line. Dress is | joined by insertion. The high 
Co. $15 and in Canada a poe gabon who have this happiness, especially where The made over a net foundation. | Empire Flare skirt is cut quite 
ew York » for $1.40. service. Wives’ League is to play a part in it, my warm Comes in white with satin | fulland is corded and shirred 
=| Send for Catalog No. 28. and wistful congratulations go forth. messaline sash, in light blue, | @tthewaistline,fallingingrace- 
=— AMERICAN EVE Enough about me. I want to talk about pink or white. Sizes 14 to | fulfolds.The skirtis prettilyembroid- 
VER READY WORKS Tl 20 years, 32 to 38 bust. S ered as pictured, in the new circular 
of National Carbon Company you and your League. The organization is | scalloped flounce effect. The Dress 
Long Island City New York thriving. _New members are added each day, cial low price, mail or €X- | fastens invisibly in front, where it is ~ 
Se es and everybody is earningsomething. I wonder ria charges pre- $5 98 trimmed with fancy crochet buttons. White 
if you would like to read some of the letters paid by us..... 
in my basket at the present moment? One is $5.98 
postmarked from a village in Indiana: 
We live at the edge of a small town, twenty-five . rs - 
miles out from the capital. We have a small farm, ? Dainty Necessities for Graduation Day 
a ten-room house, three small boys, and nearly , 4 2213) 12L30—Gauze-weight Pure Silk Stocking; double 
four hundred chickens, and I do all my own work, soles, heels and toes of pure lisle thread. All 
including family sewing. Perhaps I might have PURE silk leg; double garter top of lisle. Most satis- 
done more than to earn $27, but I might certainly factory stocking ever sold for the money. Black, 
have done less. 2" SILK white, tan, emerald green, gray, violet, gold or 
The encouraging feature of her experience GLOVES ge gam thy 2 to 10. Postage pre- 43c 
is that if she could earn $27, socan you and I; aid, 
tic so Can everybody who joins the League. From SILK 221.31 — 16-Button Glove of genuine Dire 
dye Silk, very lustrous, guaranteed to give 
the next letter I have extracted merely two HOSE ‘ excellent wear; 22 inches in length, double 
: an joyful lines, but these two Contain the touch of A ¢ finger tips. Kid point embroidered backs, 
/ i nature which makes this whole League kin: ] se fastens with two clasps. Colors: Black or 
CANV. white. Sizes to 8!4. Postage 
~ That $2.80 was earned in a single afternoon. eet 72 2 
ve ©€ are sO certain that That coveted go-cart for Baby A will be possible 12L30 PUMPS prepaid ............-6.- 55c 
f after all! A MoTHEeR FRoM THE MIbpbLE West. 
” > You Will Need White Pumps 
ever i KOMI The letters I have received interest me, but 20L32 ssy P f white Sez 1 
Painted P the letters I am to receive interest me still Cc Hight-weight 
yh Painted orch Curtains more. Any wife may join this League and earn vamp trimmed with white silk bow. Suéde 
Fel ill money. She = have to ad gop — and kid lined. A pair of adjustable straps 
nly Will nof ‘ad. or dues. It wi e necessary for her to make with buttons are included. Sizes 2!2 to 7. 
em f. fade, thar we attach to every personal application for membership by letter, Widths C, D, and E. Postage $1.46 
urfain a definite guarantee, authoriz- addressed thus: prepaid 
ing the dealer dth PUMPS 20L33—Same Pump in white NuBuck 
eplace or refund the Leather, C.D, E, to 7. Post- @4 
wll inexpensive they are, al 4 Le 
me, Les Gealers. Send for our illustrated literature. 
‘Burnet We Pay Alll Mail or Express ELLAS ESS We Guarantee to Please You 
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Sealed 
Sanitary 


Health and dainty cleanliness come 
wrapped in every Klean-Knit package — 
sealed and sanitary. And the cost is no 
more than the average. Comfort, fit and looks for 
all the family—in the supreme quality of this indi- 
vidually sealed, personally fitted 


World’s Star | 
| 


Hosiery and 


| 


Underwear 


The correct cut of Klean-Knit Underwear as- |} 
sures a smooth foundation for outer garments — \ 
clinging, yet easy; soft in texture and strong. 

By our direct ** Mill-to-Home’’ method you pur- 
chase, at leisure, in your own home, through our 
exclusive representatives, who give you skilled, 
personal attention. You get practically “‘Made- 
to-Order”’ service at price of the guesswork kind. 


Write for Catalog FRE 


Let us tell you how to ob- ag 
tain our World's Star goods. 
Illustrated catalog gives full 

tiption. Send for it to- 
day. Everything guar- 
anteed to suit or our 
appointees will make 
it good. 


How to 

Make $ 1 0 0 
Representatives, write 

for details of our plan. 
rompt deliveries and 


protected territory. 
We Have Been in This 


Please check opposite your item of interest. 
World’s Star Knitting Co., Dept. 34, Gentlemen: a 
[| How can I get your Hosiery or Underwear ? 

Please send me catalog (Free) of your line. l 
I am interested in your “How to Make 


$100.00” proposition. Please send full details i | 
of your Appointees’ Selling Plan. 


Name. | 


a 


City 
= 


Rich 
Aunts 
and Uncles— 


Great things for Babies— 
but be sure, when they 
come to visit, that Baby 


Waterproof 
BABY 
PANTS 


Single Texture, 25c. Double Texture, Soc. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S DELIGHT 
~3 Their healthful, happy pastime can best be made bright 
with a pony buggy—surely 

tS 


every child longs for one. 


Have mother write today for 
HOME PONY: VEHICLE’ CO. CINCINNATI, O. 


colored booklet telling of 
. reasonable prices for Pony Ve- 
\} hicles, Pony Harness and Sad- 

dies; also list of Pony Farms. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


$1000 


for Photographs of 
Journal Houses 


O SHOW all our readers that 

Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
house designs are entirely practical 
we are making this big prize offer, 
with the intention of publishing later 
several pages of houses which have 
been built from the designs published 
in this magazine. It does not matter 
what kind of a house you have built 
or when it was built, provided you fol- 
lowed a design in THE LApIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL. We want to see photo- 
graphs of all bungalows, two-story and 
three-story houses built from our 
designs—all seashore cottages, sum- 
mer camps and cabins and even houses 
which have been remodeled from 
JOURNAL designs. 


We know that thousands of 
such houses have been built 
and we ask your help to get 
photographs of these houses 


Therefore, the following generous 
prizes are offered, subject to the con- 
ditions named below, for what we 
think are the most successful houses 
from LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL designs: 


$200—First Prize 
175—Second Prize 
150—Third Prize 
125—Fourth Prize 
100—Fifth Prize 
75—Sixth Prize 
50—Seventh Prize 
25—Eighth Prize 
25—Ninth Prize 
25—Tenth Prize 
25—Eleventh Prize 
25—Twelfth Prize 


READ THESE CONDITIONS 
CAREFULLY 


Each contribution must include: 
First, at least one photograph of the 
exterior of the house. Second, a floor 
plan accurately drawn in pencil or pen 
and ink or in blue-print form, showing 
the location and sizes of all the rooms, 
closets, porches, etc. Third, a de- 
scription not exceeding three hundred 
words in length, ‘which will tell any 
interesting facts about the building of 
the house, where it is located, of what 
material it is constructed, how it is 
finished inside, and the identification 
of the original design. If possible give 
the issue of THE JOURNAL in which 
the original design was published. 
Fourth, an itemized statement of the 
total cost. 

The photographs should be clear and 
sharp in detail and not smaller than 
five by seven inches in size. Please 
send them flat and not rolled. 

In addition to the prizes offered we 
wish to buy additional photographs of 
JouRNAL houses, for which we will 
pay at our regular rates. 


All prizes will positively be 
awarded—the United States 
postal laws require this 


THIS CONTEST CLOSES 
OCTOBER 15, 1915 


Photographs received after the 
above date will not be considered. No 
photographs sent in reply to this offer 
will be returned unless the correct 
amount of postage or expressage is 
inclosed for that purpose. Send as 
many contributions as you please so as 
to reach us by October 15, addressed to 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRIZE EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 


Peanut 


GREAT scien- Butter, for instance. 
tist discovered the Selected nuts—and only 
child’s ‘‘innocence of the cream of the nuts, 
palate’’—the fresh, un- freed of the little 
spoiled sense of taste— acrid hearts—deli- 
and advanced the whole cately roasted, lightly 
American feeling about salted, crushed to 
foods. smooth golden-brown 
He found that the butter. Every step a 
keenest delight of the move toward delicacy 
normal palate is in deli- and flavor. 
cacy of flavor, a fact Beech-Nut Peanut 
that we ourselves had Butter comes in vacu- 
sensed from the start of um-sealed jars—three 
the Beech-Nut business, sizes, 10 cents, 15 cents, 
and had worked out in 25 cents (in the extreme 
a practical way. West, a little more). 
Beech-Nut Peanut Your grocer has it. 


Makers of America’s most famous Bacon— Beech- Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


ALL OPEN PARTLY CLOSED CLOSED 


COLLAPSED 


Close-Io-Nature OPEN AIR Canvas House 


For Sleeping and Living in the Open Air. A Fresh Air Retreat on your lawn. Lets the Air IN, but keeps the Insects OUT. As open to 
the air as an umbrella, but instantly closed weather tight. Shutters close by sliding upwards, thus permitting ventilation under the eaves 
on rainy nights. May be closed from couch or bed. For camping, automobiling, etc. Quickly erected or collapsed without the removal 
of a bolt or the use of a tool. The canvas is permanently attached to the frame except the top. Easily rolled into one or more bundles 
for slinging on the auto or the motor boat. P 
Why swelter under hot roofs on hot nights when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere. For tuberculosis, nervousness and il 
health, Nature’s remedy is sleeping in the open air. For illustrated catalog and prices, address, 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 325 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 


The Warm Weather Shirt 


The Rubens Shirt, This Summer, Protects a Million Babies 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
Made in cotton, wool and silk. Also 
in merino (half wool). Also 
silk and wool. Prices run from 29 
cents up. id 

Sold by dry goods stores, or Sol 
direct where dealers can’t supply. 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices: 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


This convenient children’s shirt, that goes on like 
a coat, is made in the lightest weights for summer 
wear—without troublesome buttons, but adjustable so 
it is always a comfortable fit. No open laps. Two- 
fold in front, giving just the right amount of warm- 
weather protection to the little lungs and stomach. 

Summer colds are as dangerous as winter colds. 
Don’t let your babies have them. This is the most 
important garment that any child can wear, as 7,000,000 
mothers have proved in the past 21 years. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure the name 
appears on the front. This shirt is our invention, 
and this whole factory is devoted to its right pro- 
duction. Don’t be misled by imitations on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


for Infants 


Trademark 
Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office 


20 N. Market Street, Chicago 
— 
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THE QUEEN OF THE 
For Perfect BELGIANS’ FUND 


Frozen Desserts It Closed With $41,738.89 
The delicacy and Contributed 
deliciousness of ice By Journal Readers 


cream and other 
. : HE appeal of Her Majesty, Elisabeth, the 
frozen dainties Queen of the Belgians, to the women of 


should be made cer- America, for food for her stricken people, pub- 


. lished in THe Lapies’ Home Journat for Jan- 
tain by the best of flavoring. uary, and the response to that appeal by Tur 


, : : JOURNAL readers, make one of the most beauti- 
Freezing magnifies the — ful chapters in the history of the magazine. 
fections of cheap and imita- From the day that the magazine containing 


é ‘* ° the appeal appeared, on December 20, the 
tion vanillas—do not risk outpouring from THE JouRNAL readers was 
them, but always use splendid and continuous. The money sent 

z represented all classes and all parts of the 
United States and the faraway countries of 
Europe and Asia and Africa. From a single 
two-cent postage stamp to a check for $1000 
the contributions ran the whole gamut of 
amounts. Men, women and children gave. 
And this went on until March 15, when the 
fund was closed and 


A TOTAL OF $41,738.89 
By 7228 ContrIBuToRS 


SEPH CampBELL COM? 


was reached. It was a wonderful showing 
considering how late the appeal had come, how 
thousands had already given, how many local 
funds were appealing, how many channels 


Its smooth, rich flavor were open to those to whom we appealed. Had ] y Ad 4 bit. Z SO 
of Mexican Vanilla and Almond the appeal been printed three months earlier 


uisitely daint Lemon no one can calculate what might have been the 
the Oran extent of the response. But the $41,738.89 
note it h ll F that was contributed more than exceeded all Ol? enele 
many times the sma res expectations. The highest figure we had dared 
cost of the two or three Fru it to place was $25,000; more thought $15,000. 
spoonfuls you need. Extracts During the entire time when the fund was 
7 ¢ open the buying of the food by two of the F 
’ . most expert buyers in the country progressed, 
A Delicious etc. t tb in th 1 
Simple Cream ul and the moment the food arrived in Philadel- e ‘ 
t pint of cream and 1 of milk, phia it was loaded on waiting boats and shipped —s aes :, 
with 2 teaspoonfuls of Burnett’s Vanilla. boats and shipped direct to Belgium. There | —_ SFE 4 
as Serve with Chocolate, a personal representative on the ground saw 
aple or Fruit sauce. the food distributed. > -e) 
A tempting delicacy can be given to all des- 
so appetizingly delicious. It is very much tom: 1 acy 
72 000 cans of conden sed beef soup and 3657 
Write for our new booklet of 115 dainty desserts. bushels of wheat, all costing $38,742.01; sent You'll fi d 1 i 
| Sent free if you mention your grocer’s name. in cash to Madame John Loudon at The Hague n t makes a hit. 
; to relieve the distress of Belgian refugees in ° ° 9 
| Dept. A 36 India St. Sicatens, Siae. the Netherlands, $2996.88, making a grand And a lasting hit, too. In fact you ll 


total of $41,738.89. b 

It now only remains for Her Majesty to S surprised at the staying qualities of 
receive the beautifully bound book which has 
gone forth to her, in which she will read the 


ames of the thousands wh S led to he 6 
Thus closes the most successful work ever 


accomplished in response to a woman’s appeal 
to women: a response in which every con- 


tributor can take a just pride for her or his It tones and strengthens the appetite. 
The Curtis Publishing Company hereby : o 8 
| extends its deepest and most heartfelt thanks It nourishes the body. And it 1s good a 
to every reader of THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
who took part in this splendid manifestation of either for a dainty dinner-course Oras a 
a nation’s sympathy and generosity. It feels i ; 
a very deep pride in the result and appreciates 
the confidence reposed in it for the full willing- light meal nm itself ’ because you can 
‘ ; ness to place such a large sum in its hands ° ° 
pose gt ee and to secure its wisest expenditure. It may prepare it as light or aS hearty as you 
once—just like a gas be added that the expenditure of every dollar 
Re Y stove. No wicks, asbes- was made under the personal supervision of choose 
| Y tos rings or anything Mr. Bok in his joint capacity as Editor of THE . 
e a Lapies’ Home JourNaAL and Vice-President of d b 
CORDEC The Philadelphia Belgian Relief Fund for 
As open to C 
jer the ave j in — part of se ders. ae dealer near Noncombatants. He was assisted in this ex- ry it on your ire read winners 
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With Thanks to the Wolf 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Then that wolf stuck his head down and 


ears back and ran for it! No words could tell 
how fic appeared, because he didn t appear, 
except in flashes, so to speak. He just became 
a succession of somethings crossing open spaces, 
or openings among the bushes, like a flickering 
gray line. How he avoided braining himself a 
hundred times against gnarled tree bole or gray 


bowler, he and the wonderful Nature that 
made him alone know. 


7 can anyone understand in what manner 
he failed to dislocate his neck against the 

Jegs or spit himself a score of times upon the bay- 
onets of the broken and amazed troops whom he 
met toiling desperate and hopeless up the slope. 

Windfalls he took like a bird, bowlders he 
negotiated flying, bushes might have been cob- 
webs by the way he cut through them, straight 
as a gimlet; and rows of ducking, dodging, 
half-stunned, partially blinded men he went 
through, snapping, snarling, slashing, all in a 
breath, asforked lightning goes through massed 
thunderclouds. 

Once a shell burst behind him and he went 
straight through the air, quick as one of the 
shell’s own swords of flame; once one sent the 
ground dead ahead of him into the sky, and he 
skewed round on such a wonderful slant that 
he hit the legs of some one toiling above and 
to the right of him; and the two came down- 
hill, rolling and splattering, together; and once 
a tree above him took unto itself smoke and a 
noise instead of a middle, and the top half of 
that tree fell, with a rending crash that you 
could barely hear, only just a foot behind his 
madly tucked-up hindlegs. 

As he streaked down the bottom of the gorge, 
the brushes and thickets streaming by as they 
do from a railway-carriage window, he was 
aware of the slope on his left rustling to the 
stealthy advance of thousands of armed men, 
and of one continuous bubbling roar behind 
the slope, where the guns were. On hisright the 
whole hill was a smoking, fiery hecatomb, the 
woods ablaze, the bare ground a reeking cal- 
dron, up from which, like ants that swarm 
from a burning nest, the German troops were 
crawling over the skyline, where the shells were 
spouting and flaming like fireworks. 

But the big wolf was not alone in his retreat. 
Every thicket whispered of a hurrying body; 
every bush swayed after the passage of some- 
thing that had but just brushed against it; the 
damp places showed footprints still filling with 
water. Now it was a momentary picture of a 


mighty bristling head, gleam of tusks, red, 
tiny, wicked eyes, and flecks of foam—a wild 
boar. Again it was a crash, a whipping of 
boughs, a great reddish body, antlers that 
showed at the twelve tips, and swaying boughs 
hiding all—a stag going like the wind. Yet 
again it was a spitting, swearing, fiery-eyed 
something, bounding like some electrified ape 
from spot to spot—a wild cat terrified out of all 
its nine lives. 

And then, between one gasping breath and 
the next, it was all over; the fight had swept 
beyond the gorge, the hill barricaded out the 
noise, and the wolf was galloping on alone with 
the maddened wild folk—all removing at full 
speed, all seeking, and succeeding as only the 
wild folk can, self-effacement, as they removed. 

The wolf, coming around the bend of a game 
path, uttered suddenly a funny little frightened 
yap and shot straight up and onward into the 
air. There had been nothing to warn him. He 
had rounded the bend and was upon the dark, 
furry form lying in his path before he could 
think. But the wild folk do not stop to think; 
if they did there would be far fewer of them in 
the world alive today. They act first and think 
after. And he, the wolf, being unable to check 
his terrific momentum, sprang wonderfully 
into space. 

The bushes at the side received him with a 
crash, he stumbled, recovered, made to bolt 
on, and at the same instant he caught the taint 


of the beast that had been in his path. In a. 


second his forelegs straightened, his head went 
up and back, and he slid forward on his bushy 
tail ina little shower of broken twigs. Then he 
calmly got up and slunk back. 

It was the body of the roe deer, which must 
have got inthe way ofa bursting bit of shrap- 
nel. The beautiful, silky-coated little deer was 
lying quite dead in the game path. 


HE hunt wasat anend. But neither wolf, 

who had succeeded, nor poor, graceful, little 
roe deer, who had lost, ever knew, ever guessed, 
that but for the hunt a Russian victory might 
have been—probably would have been—a 
Russian ‘‘regrettable incident.”’ 

As the Russian general said, when every- 
body congratulated him afterward for being 
possessed with second sight, and he became 
known as “the man with the X-ray eyes’’: 

““You may say what you like. It is to those 
two wild beasts, especially to the wolf, that 
you owe your thanks. If they had not warned 
me, I should never have known.” 


‘The Star 
in the Country Sky 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


The light from a dusty attic window fell full 
on her face as she stood, and he saw that in it 
which made him look again. 

“Miss Warne,”’ he said gently, ‘‘something 
is wrong, I’m afraid. Can’t J be of use to you 
in some way? The reason I wanted to look at 
this loom was that I saw your last two strokes 
with the bar as I came up, and I recognized 
what a tremendous pull you had to give. I’m 
something of a mechanic and I wondered if I 
couldn’t do a bit of oiling, perhaps, to make it 
easier. I’m afraid it’s tiring you unduly.” 

“T need to be tired,’”’ she said, low but vehe- 
mently. ‘‘I’min a black mood, and the more I 
tire myself the quicker I shall get the better of 
it. Now you know. I suppose you never have 
black moods,” 

“DoT not? So black that I could grind my- 
self under my own heel. Do you have them 
too? I might have known by the look of you.”’ 

“You don’t look as if you ever had them,”’ 
she said rather curiously, her eyes on his quiet 
face, 

“Ah, you can’t always tell—luckily. It’s 
pretty cold up here. Are you sure you wouldn’t 
do better to take a run in the wind with me? 
You know somehow heavy tasks look lighter 
after a breath of outdoor air.” 

“So you know what heavy tasks are?” For 
the life of her she could not resist the question. 


+ E LOOKED steadily back at her, smiling a 

little. His eyes were very clear in their 
quict scrutiny. She felt as if he saw much that 
she would prefer to conceal. 

“Tt have known a few that seemed to me 
fairly heavy at the time,’’ he said. ‘‘After- 
ward IT was thankful to have had them—to 
prepare me for heavier ones.” 

“Oh!—but they weren’t the same dismal 
round ——’ 

“Weren’t they? Most tasks are. But I 
never had one quite like this. I am concerned 
lor you, lest this prove too heavy. Now that I 
am here—do you really mind so very much if 
look the machine over?” 

“he permitted it, and she did not run away 
he had meant to do. Presently he asked 
screwdriver and a can of oil, and when she 
procured them he did a number of things 
the cumbersome loom, the result of which, 

n she attacked it once more, proved that 

ad relieved to a certain extent the hardest 
ol her efforts. 

But it is still much too severe for any 
nan,’ he said seriously, standing oil can in 
d, a little lock of hair, shaken down by his 
‘rs, Straying across his forehead. ‘‘ Please 

me, and don’t think me merely curious, 
here no way, in which you can add to your 
Tesources except this? You have a college 
ning 

\nd no way whatever in which to make 
use of it,’ she exclaimed with some bitterness. 
“Rut I can weave, and I have a feeling for 
Color and form and can work out effects which 
incl a market. Hand-woven rugs bring their 
price these days. Really, Mr. Jefferson, I am 
no subject for pity and ds 

: You don’t want it. Let me assure you that 
I don’t feel a particle. To be young and strong 


and fit for hard work is no cause for pity. 
But—I have reason for persisting in my in- 
quiry. You see, I happen to know of some one 
in need of such training as you undoubtedly 
have. Would you consider giving a few hours 
daily to one who needs an amanuensis and 
critic?” 

Georgiana scanned his face with intent, in- 
credulous eyes. Then, ‘‘Do you mean your- 
self?” she questioned. 

“T mean myself. I hesitate to mention that 
T am the candidate, knowing that that admis- 
sion must instantly create a prejudice against 
me.” He was smiling a little. ‘‘But I state an 
actual fact. I have reached a point in my 
labors where I much need a copyist. Do you 
think it possible that I may secure one without 
sending away for her?” 

“JT must suspect you,” she said slowly and 
with color rising, ‘‘of manufacturing a need. 
It is very, very kind of you, Mr. Jefferson, but 
I think I must continue to weave my rugs.” 

“But Iam not manufacturing a need,”’ he 
insisted. “I declare to you that I have been on 
the point of consulting you for some time. If 
it had not been that your days seemed very 
full with your guest and your housewifery, I 
should have put it to you before now. I amin 
earnest, Miss Warne. Won’t you, as a matter 
of everyday business, lend me your eyes and 
your hand—and your critical judgment? If 
you can’t do it while Miss Crofton is here, may 
I engage your spare time after she goes? Please 
don’t deny me.” 

He began to descend the stairs. “I won’t 
stay for an answer,” he said. ‘Think it over, 
will you? And please don’t refuse until you 
have consulted your father.”’ 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because I know he will look at it as any 
man would, without unreasonable prejudice 
against accepting a business proposition simply 
because it happens to come from a temporary 
member of the household. It takes a woman 
to bother about that.” 


Ae with this straight shot he left her, laugh- 
ing back at her, as he descended, in a way 
that went far toward disarming her, though she 
would not at once admit it. Instead, she went 
back to her loom, putting into the next section 
of weaving a quite unnecessary amount of force 
purely from tension of mind over the possibili- 
ties opened up by this most unexpected offer. 
There was no denying that it was precisely the 
sort of thing which she had often longed to do, 
and for which, she knew, as he had suggested, 
she was more than ordinarily well fitted. 

It was impossible, as she had said, not to 
suspect the lodger of creating a want to fit her 
need of earning money, yet there could be no 
doubt of the fact that any writer of books who 
draws upon all manner of collected notes and 
reference books for his material must be able 
to make valuable use of an assistant in a 
variety of ways. 

Why should she not take him at his word? 
Well, she would think of it. And meanwhile— 
suddenly—the black mood was gone! 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 


It Being Sunday 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


had been the paragraph. One by one the 
gentle, subtle spirits of content which had peo- 
pled the room for him with their unseen com- 
panionable presence were caught up and wafted 
on in the wake of Elizabeth’s passage. Pres- 
ently they were gone; and across their emptied 
places small noises about the house sounded 
hollowly and loudly. 

Cameron sat thinking, but he could not have 
told what were his thoughts. He drew out his 
watch and compared it with the clock’s time; 
then he rose and set the large hand back four 
minutes; then he wound the clock and, absent- 
mindedly, his watch. He wandered to the 
window and stood for a long time leaning 
against the frame, jingling the keys in his 
pockét. Turning despondently he went to the 
hall door where he listened probingly with ear 
lifted to the staircase. There was no sound 
from the room above. 


E DROPPED back into his chair aimlessly 

and idly fingered and sorted a handful of 
money from his pocket. The cumbersome pres- 
ence of a silver dollar caught his attention— 
1892, minted at ’Frisco—why didn’t Bet come 
back? He placed a half-dollar, ‘‘1904, Phila- 
delphia,”’ precisely upon the center of the 
dollar—why didn’t she move about up there 
and make some reassuring sounds? Exactly 
upon the center of the half-dollar he stacked his 
quarters, one, two, three of them—if she didn’t 
move about, what could she be doing? Next 
came the nickels, four of them, one was of the 
buffalo variety—and anyway, she couldn’t be 
tired because she had wanted to straighten up 
the attic. Maybe she—he held his breath and 
listened for nearly a minute—no, she wasn’t 
crying. Tocap the pile came the pennies and 
dimes, two of each—and yet, if she were crying 
she would be sobbing into a pillow, or sitting 
silently, piteously moist and red-eyed with 
handkerchief pressed against quivering lips to 
keep him from hearing. 

Dashing the coins back into his pocket Cam- 
eron sprang to the doorway and on light tiptoe 
glided to the foot of the stairs. From above 
came a faint, irregularly broken, gasping sound 
which brought a sudden clutch into his throat. 
Two at a time he mounted the carpeted stairs 
to the first landing and stopped to listen again. 

““Ah, Betty! My little Bet!’’? he whispered; 
and plunging up the remaining half-flight he 
stood in the bedroom doorway. 

Dry-eyed and utterly unperturbed Elizabeth 
sat bowed at her desk. She did not glance up 


at his coming; her pen continuedits irregularly 
broken, rasping sound upon the paper. 

Cameron washaifway across the room toward 
her before the source of the sound became 
clear to him. His half-extended hand rose 
uncertainly to stroke a sagging chin. 

The pen sped on. 

In a moment the sagging chin stiffened. He 
strode over to the chiffonier, elaborately se- 
lected a handkerchief from the top drawer and 
with dignity descended the stairs. 

With the conviction that the retreating 
steps would not return Elizabeth’s absorption 
ended abruptly. The little inward flush of tri- 
umph, which had come to her with his coming, 
had been but part of a great general warmth of 
feeling which had flooded up the stairs and into 
the room with his big, tender, penitent pres- 
ence. A dropping of the pen, a lifting of her 
eyes would have brought them together— 
would have brought the comforting caress of 
his strong hands and the hearty, whimsical 
words of his plea for reinstatement. 

When the maid came to announce supper 
she peered questioningly into the unlighted 
living room. “Ye nivver know,” she thought, 
‘what sort o’ shenanigan ye’ll come across in 
th’ dark along o’ these Camerons.”’ After dis- 
creet investigation she discovered the master 
standing between the curtains at the window. 

“Will ye come to supper now, sir?” 

“Pretty soon, Katy—pretty soon. Please 
tell Mrs. Cameron upstairs.”’ 


ND between the curtains at the window of 
the unlighted bedroom she discovered the 
mistress. 

For many minutes the maid waited in the 
kitchen, and the supper cooled upon the table 
while elsewhere two irresistible forces con- 
tended with two immovable bodies. At last 
the greater body tossed aside the curtains and 
walked slowly up the stairs. And the lesser 
body picked up a silken scarf and walked 
slowly to the upper landing; but then, hearing 
the approach from below, scurried back to the 
window, once more immovable. 

The Approach invisibly came through the 
door. ‘Oh, Bet 

“Ves, Jim?” 

Two large hands slipped beneath the scarf 
and encircled the yielding waist. A cool, firm 
cheek brushed over her shoulder, and a pair of 
lips searched in the dark for the place to 
whisper: 

“Aside from Sundays, I’m all right—hmn? ”’ 


The Young Man 
Who Was Always There 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


side; accompanying him, in fact, to the station. 
Any proper expounder of the code, if asked, 
“Should a young lady accompany a strange 
young man to his work in the morning?”’ would 
doubtless have felt it his imperative duty to 
warn the authorities—whoever they may be. 
And yet here was Miss Larcom doing that very 
thing—in the most natural fashion in the world. 
But it must be remembered that it was not yet 
six o’clock, and that the world about her was 
still as clean and sweet as her own pounding 
heart. 


ISS BRETT?’S school closed in June for the 

long vacation. Many of the young ladies 
were graduated, and Miss Brett had the Rev- 
erend Alec Compton come to give them final 
sound advice in a baccalaureate sermon. It 
Was a very good sermon, dealing with the sins 
of the world and how it was the duty of young 
ladies to combat them by bearing strictly in 
mind the principles taught by Miss Brett and 
her faculty—which, of course, included Miss 
Larcom. 

She was there and heard that, heard it with 
burning cheeks and a sense of great unworthi- 
ness. The only pity was that the Big Young 
Man was not there to hear it too. She would 
have liked to know if he could go right on smil- 
ing with such words as those ringing in his ears. 
But she would never know, because he was not 
there and because she made up her mind, even 
before the Reverend Alec Compton was half- 
way through, never to see him again. 

That is why on the following Monday morn- 
ing “J. D. B.” almost lost his train waiting for 
her. Thatis why on Tuesday morning he again 
almost lost his train. That is why on Wednes- 
day morning—as fair a June morning as the 
world ever saw— Miss Larcom, while at break- 
fast at five-thirty, heard a light tap on the 
kitchen door. 

She held her breath as though by so doing 
she might conceal her presence, but she knew 
that the light streaming through the windows 
would not admit a “Not at home”’ plea. The 
rap was repeated, and, in anxiety, lest it might 
startle her mother, Miss Larcom went to the 
door. 

There he stood in the dim half-light, looking 
straight into her eyes. ‘‘ Hello!” he said. 

“Hello!” she answered. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to school this morning?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“School all over?” 

“Then you'll come with me a little way, 
won't you?”’ 

“T—JT don’t think I'd better. And wemustn’t 
talk here.’ 

“Then you'll come—as far as the bend with 
me?’ 

Upstairs she heard her mother cough. In 
terror she stepped out the door without either 
hat or cape. She was not cold, but she was 
trembling from head to foot. She had not seen 
him for four days. Those days were like eight 
days, because, with school over, the days were 
very long out here in the country. 

“T have missed you,”’ he said. 

“Yes?” she answered. 


““T have missed you very much indeed.” He 
said it rather thoughtfully as though wondering 
about it himself. Then he raised his head and 
took a deep breath of themorning. ‘‘You’ve be- 
come a part of all this—like the sun,” he said. 

It did not seem to herastrange thing for him 
to say out herein the dawn. Itis what she her- 
self might have said to him, had shedared. In 
the very early morning they two seemed to 
have the world to themselves. They were 
as isolated from the world by these few hours 
as though upon a desert island. For all she 
thought of the Reverend Alec Compton at this 
moment, he might as well have been upon 
another planet. 

So they came to the bend in the road where 
they first met in the dawn. 

“You've become like the sun,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t believe I could seeto find my way in town 
if you didn’t come out here every morning.’’ 

She looked to see if he was smiling, but he 
was not smiling. “I—I don’t think you ought 
to say such things,” she faltered. 

Then he became very earnest indeed, as 
grimly earnest as when he had stepped upon 
the objectionable young man’s toes in the car. 
“It’s the truth!” he cried; ‘and here we can 
speak the truth. I don’t believe a man could 
speak anything else or feel anything else at this 
time of day. It’s only when the world gets 
mixed with other people that we see crooked. 
Why, until I met you out here I don’t think I 
ever really saw a woman. You can't see them 
in the middle of the day. They’re all clothes 
and manners, aren’t they?” 

**T—I don’t know.” 

*T do. I’ve seen ’em by the million and 
they’re all alike. There is you—and then the 
million.”” Then he did athing that at any other 
time of day would have been very bold; he 
took her hand. ‘‘Ican’tlet yougo—just because 
schoolis over. I want to marry you and have 
you with me always in the dawn. I love you.” 
He paused to catch his breath. She did not 
answer, but neither did she withdraw her hand 
as she undoubtedly should have done. ‘And 
you?” 

**Oh!’? she gasped; “is it really right to tell 
the honest truth?” 

**Out here,’’ he said. 

“*Then,” she whispered, ‘‘I do love you.”’ 


T WAS then only five-forty in the morning. 

She walked a little way with him, and he was 
serious enough even to suit her. But when 
he heard in the distance the whistle of the 
approaching train the old, whimsical, good- 
humored expression came back. She was glad 
to see it. 

““Now that we’re engaged,’ he said, ‘* I’m 
going to find someone to introduce us.” 

*“*Under the circumstances,’” she answered, 
gasping for breath, ‘‘I think you really ought 
to meet my mother.” 

If either the Reverend Alec Compton or Miss 
Brett awoke witha start at that moment—not 
that anyone knows whether or not he or she 
did—it could not be considered at all remark- 
able. But it was very early in the morning, so 
undoubtedly they turned over and went sound 
asleep again. 
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FOUR GRADES ...... 


For made-to-order shades insist on 
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UMDIA 


WINDOW SHADES 


Columbia Crown 
Columbia -Linolene 
Columbia Arrow 
@lumbia Star hand made 


HE. abundance of rich colorings 
and the tasteful style of Columbia 
Window Shades make it the sim- 
plest thing imaginable to find just 
the shades you want by saying ““Co- 
lumbias”” whenever you buy shades. 


And there’s such a cheeriness and such a rest- 
ful charm in Columbia Shades that once you 
have seen them at your dealer's and looked 
at the colorings and felt the quality, you'll 
hang Columbia Shades in every window. 


Go to your dealer's and say “Show me Co- 
lumbia Shades.” Look at all the details— 
the roller with its enclosed dust-proof, rust- 
proof ends, for example. And you'll see 
why it pays you to insist on Columbias 
instead of just buying “window shades.” 
Write at once ‘Cheerful 
Windows’’—a helpful bookon LOOK FOR 
making windows more attrac- THIS ON 
tive. It’s free. ( ROLLER 
The COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 

New York City 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans 


Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 
Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 


Money back 
if Sani-Flush 
doesn’t do 
all we claim 


Make 
the Toilet 
Bow! Like New 


You can do it easily, quickly, 
without scrubbing or using a 
brush. You won't have to wet 
your hands, 


JS ani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


removes stains, discolorations 
and disagreeable odors. It 
reaches the trap, where a brush 
won't reach. It won't harm 
the bowl or the plumbing con- 
nections. Sani-Flush will keep 
the toilet bow] spotless. Just use 
a little every day or so. Sani- 
Flush isn't a general cleanser. 
It does only one thing, and 
does it thoroughly. 
Your grocer or druggist 
robably has Sani-Flush. 
rf not, send us his name 
and 25c, 30c in Canada. 
in foreign countries, 
for afull sizecan, postpaid. 
THE HYGIENIC The 
PRODUCTSCO. Sani-Flush 
660 Walnut St. 


reaches, 
Canton, Ohio 


DID YOU READ “QUEED”’? 


THEN DON’T MISS 


Angela’s Business 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

At all bookstores, $1.35 net, o: sent postpaid by 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 


MAY I HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR HAIR? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


“I am going to wear my hair up on my head 
now, as I am seventeen, and I wish you would 
tell me the prettiest way in which to arrange it. 
I do not look well with a center parting, as my 
forehead is high and my face is narrow.”’ 


NE of the most graceful coiffures for a 

young girl who is ready to discard ribbon 
bows and adopt older styles is a simple, twisted 
coil of the hair low in back. This should be 
twisted rather loosely and pulled out so as to 
make it as round as possible, tucking away 
underneath the superfluous strand, as it is very 
ugly to have a thin strand wound around the 
outer edge of the center coil. 

You will see the side view of a pretty twisted 
coil above, with the hair parted on one side and 
drawn softly over 
the ears. 


“My hair is fluffy 
and luxuriant and 
looks best combed 
softly around my 
forehead and in a 
medium-low posi- 
tion in back, as my 
face and features 
are small and deli- 


Fluffy, Luxuriant Hair 
Becomingly Disposed 


cate. Do you think I 
should try to wear it in 
a more fashionable ar- 
rangement, or follow the 
same style?”’ 


T IS a mistake to 

adopt a coiffure 
merely because it is a new fashion. When a 
new style cannot be adopted becomingly the 
wise woman will continue with a hairdressing 
which has been tried and proved satisfactory. 
Hereis a charming coiffure arranged from long, 
heavy auburn hair. The front is separated with 
a short left-side parting, and you will notice 
that the hair is drawn low at the sides, con- 
cealing the ears, giving a shorter effect to the 
neck, which is long and slender. The hair is 
twisted into a long figure eight lengthwise, with 
a soft puff on each side just beyond the ears. 


‘*Will you please tell me how to arrange my 
hair? I am fourteen and my hair is straight and 
not very long and mother doesn’t like it hang- 
ing around my shoulders.”’ 
4 ie to arrange your hair as it is shown in 
the illustration just below, as this, I think, 
is a charming arrangement for medium-length 
hair. As you say your hair is straight, put it up 
on kid-covered curlers when you wish it to look 
especially nice. Begin the arrangement by 
parting on one side and then across the crown 
of the head, about an inch in back of the ears. 
Throw this portion forward and fasten the 
lower back hair with a string. Comb back each 
side section, drawing the hair back becomingly 
from the forehead and at the sides to a point 
just below the crown of the head in back. Tie 
securely to prevent it from slipping, and then 
form into a crosswise figure eight. Then tie 
a ribbon bow on the hanging portion, making 
it just big enough to fit under the figure eight 
without extending beyond the ends. 


Straight Hair Prettily Arranged 


NOTE—Can I help you personally with your hair- 
dressing? Ifso, give me an idea of your appearance and a 
little description of your hair. Address your letter, inclos- 
ing a stamped, addressed envelope, to Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken, in care of THE LapIES’ HoME JouRNaL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Showers, indoors and out, 
cannot injure Valspar— 


Suppose the children d spill water on the floor! 


Suppose the rain does beat on the door and porch! 


There is no need to worry, if 


these surfaces are varnished with 


Valspar —for it is the absolutely waterproof varnish. 


Water or other liquids cannot. hurt 
Valspar in the slightest. 

When you have Valspar on your 
woodwork and furniture, varnish 
worry is banished forever. 

The Valsparred bathroom can be 
splashed without danger—the drip- 
pings and accidents of the kitchen 
have no effect on Valspar— hot 
dishes cannot mark a sideboard 
finished with Valspar, nor spilled 
liquids spot a Valsparred table. 


You keep Valspar new and clean 


460 FOURTH AVE. 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


by washing it—not rubbing it 
with oils or polishes — but washing 
it with soap and water, doi/ing hot 
water if you like. 


Ask your friends who have used 
Valspar, and see how well they like it. 


Special Offer 


For ten cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing and package, we will send 
you sufficient Valspar to cover a small 
table or chair so you can test its dura- 
bility and our claims that it ts abso- 
lutely waterproof. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
TORONTO PARIS 
AMSTERDAM 


W. P. FULLER & COMPANY 
TRADE VARNisn FS MARK San Francisco 
R ISH Agents for Pacific Slope 
Established 1832 


91915 
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brings free catalog. 
will pay freight—so you can find 


it back at my expense if I am wrong. 


refrigerator in the world. 
You can buy a White Frost 


sanitation, ice economy and modern improvements, 


inside and out; revolving 


I want to put a White Frost in your kitchen on a month's trial. 
Tell me what style you like best. 


Postal 
Send no money—I 
out what a real refrigerator is like. Send 
I make the only round metal 


I have no dealers, but sell direct to you. 


on easy terms while enjoying its beauty, 
Enatheled snowy-white 


shelves; cork-cushioned doors and covers— 


noiseless and air-tight. Cooling coil for drinking water new 


feature. Nickeltrimmings. Move-easy casters. Many 


@ features found in no other refrigerator. 25-year v 
™@ guarantee. Lasts a life-time. Immediate delivery. ite rost 
Handsome catalog and factory prices yours 
for a postal. 


WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


616 N. Mechanic St. 


THE GREAT 


Jackson, Michigan 


it to the face. 
make a light warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up and down in 
. uae the cloth is ‘‘fluffy’’ with the soft, white 

ather. 


new 


treatment 
jer tender skins 


Many people with tender skins have 


been misled by the superstition that wash- 
ing the face is bad for the complexion. 


Dr. Pusey in his book on the care of 


the skin says, ‘“The layer of dirt and fat 
that such persons accumulate on the skin 
is a poor substitute for a clean, clear skin, 
and is a constant invitation to various 
disorders. 


The following Woodbury treatment is 


just what a tender skin needs to keep it 
attractive and resistant: 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and hold 
Do this several times. Then 


Rub this lathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thoroughly 


cleansed. Rinse the face lightly with clear, cool 
water and dry carefully. 


See what a difference this famous facial soap 
treatment will make in your skin in ten days— 
a promise of that loveliness which the ste: idy 
— of Woodbury’s brings to a tender, sensitive 

in. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treat- 
ment. Get acake today. It is for sale by deal- 
ers everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Write today for sample—For 4c we will send a 

‘‘week's size’’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 205 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati,O. In Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 205 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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/nsist on 
Sunkist — 
Save the 

Wrappers 


Scores of dainty dishes are easily prepared 
with these luscious oranges. And they make 
the most healthful and most charming summer 
foods that any home ever serves. 


Get them now from your dealer. Begin to- 
day to enjoy them. Prices are low, so every- 
one can afford them. 


A New Dish Every Day— 
This Book Describes Them All 


Serve Sunkist every day the year ‘round. A beauti- 
ful new book—‘ Sunkist Salads and Desserts” — gives 
page after page of suggestions. The recipes it contains 
were created, tested and tried by Helen Armstrong, the 
famous domestic science expert. There’s a different dish 
for every day all summer. Shall we send you a copy free? 


The Orange of Perfect Flavor 


Sunkist Oranges are picked, fully ripened, from the finest 
of California’s groves. They are noted for their flavor. The sec- 
tions are firm, but so tender that they fairly melt in the mouth. 

That’s why famous chefs use Sunkist in their alluring fruit 
salads and desserts. You can have the same salads—the same 
flavor and quality — by ordering Sunkist. 

Order today. Let the whole family have the needed 
benefits from this delicious fruit this summer. 


Sunkist Lemons 


Order Sunkist Lemons to serve with fish, meats and tea, 
and to make delicious lemonade. Use the juice in salad 
dressings instead of vinegar. Try Sunkist Lemon Pie ‘and 
other Sunkist Lemon delicacies. There are 86 ways to em- 
ploy these lemons. See what a help they are. 


Juicy, tart and practically seedless. Their beauty alone - 


makes them the most attractive garnish. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Dept. A 21, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago y 
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4° Sunkist Bride’s Cake 


V, cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 4 eggs, | cup 
milk, 32 cups pastry flour, 5 teaspoons 
baking powder. Cream butter, ad 
sugar gradually and well beaten yolks. 
ix and sift flour an’ baking powder 
oe a and add alternately with ‘he milk. Beat 
ae well, add stiffly beaten whites, and bake 
in three layers. Put together with orange 
filling, arranging sections of orange be- 
tween the layers. Cover with orange 
icing, and before the icing becomes firm 
arrange sections of orange on surface. 


For June—from the land of Orange Blossoms—tThese Delicious Cali- 
fornia Oranges are Now Sweetest, Tenderest, Heaviest With Juice 


Why We Offer Beautiful Silverware 
in Exchange for Wrappers 


Send us 24 wrappers from Sunkist Oranges 
or Lemons with only 20c in coin or stamps and 
we'll send you the beautiful Ice Cream Fork 
illustrated at the left. Send 12 Sunkist wrap- 
pers and | 2c and get the handsome Teaspoon. 


These are excellent samples of a complete 
Wm. Rogers & Son silver set comprising 46 
different pieces of exquisite workmanship and 
design. You can get the entire set in this man- 
ner. The design is exclusive. There is, of 
course, no advertising on any piece. Any piece 
in this set makes an attractive wedding pres- 
ent. If not satisfactory in every way we refund 
at once the small -amount you paid to get it. 


We make this offer for the fol- 
lowing reason: Sunkist Oranges and 
Lemons are beautiful in color, and 
dealers like to display them without ~ 
the wrappers. But the wrappers 

serve to identify the genuine Sunkist “¢@gn}1) 
and you want to be able to identify S® » Z 
these fruits so you can get the best. "re 

This offer influences dealers to display the 


wrapped fruit, so be sure to look for Sunkist 7 
when you go to buy. Y 


Send This Coupon—NOW! (344) 


But before you do anything else 


California 


cut out and mail this coupon for ; 
the free book, “Sunkist Salads Fruit Growers 
and Desserts.” It gives the Exchange 


details of our great Pre- ey 

mium Offer, illustrat 

the set and tells “asco VA 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 

te Send me free book, “‘Sunkist 
7 Salads and Desserts,” and full 

ougnt to a information about Sunkist Pre- 


this book, so miums of pure silver plate made by 


send the /, 
coupon gp Wm. Rogers & Son. 


O Street 


All Good Dealers Now Have Sunkist on Sale in Abundange 4 City — 


State 
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Your Picture 


in His Watch 


should be a smiling picture. 


The charm of your personality 
is your smile.—It cannot be 
attractive unless your teeth are 


sound and white. 
Keep yourteeth in perfect condition 


by regular night and morning use of 


Or.byon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Whether you prefer tooth powder 
or dental cream you will find both 
safe. Both dissolve quickly in the 
mouth — leave no sticky masses be- 
tween the teeth — prevent formation 
of tartar—correct excessive acidity of 
the mouth —are your best safeguard 
from receding gums and loosening 
teeth. 

Send fora generous sample of 
either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 

owder or Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect 

ental Cream. 
Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 2 cents 
for postage. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
Save the coupons 
in every package. 
They entitle you 
to a Tooth Brush 
without charge. 
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for Every 
Little Girl’s Dolly 


If you are a little girl with a doll you should 
by all means have one of these dainty blankets 
for dolly’s bed or cradle. 

And the best of it all is, it comes to you so 
that you can embroider it yourself with dolly’s 
initial or your own. 

See how easy it all is. With the dainty blan- 
ket we also send you 2 skeins of Richardson’s 
Embroidery Silk, in pink, blue or white; an en- 
tire alphabet of transfer initials so that you can 
easily pick out dolly’s own initials or your own; 
and a free embroidery lesson. You can do it 
all yourself 


RICHARDSON 
Doll Blanket for Little Girls 


Now—all this will cost you only 15 cents if you 
send for it at once. My, how delighted your dolly 
will be! Show this advertisement to your mother or 
big sister. She will be gle ad to help you 

Or, if you're a “ big girl’’ and would like to delight 
some little girl's heart with this appreciated gift, 
send her name and address and 15c in stamps today. 
We'll do the rest. 

Act NOW! This outfit is Richardson quality 
through and through. The blanket is nice and big— 
18 x 27 inches and will wash without the be autif ul 
silk embroidery’s running. It will outlast “doll” 
days. Send 15c for it today—NOW. 


SILK COMPANY 
CHIC Dept. 2016 


Makers of ieee tl Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
and Spool Sewing Silk. 


CORSETS $ 


They Support 
Without Pressure 


MATERNI 


We are the largest manufacturin 


Send Your Waist Measure LANE onsets 5 


They balance the figure and preserve graceful outlines 
retailers 2 

DRESSES. SUITS, SKIRTS. NEGLIGEES um/ BLOUSES for expectant mothers 

j 25 West 38” St. 


For Free Cory ane Bryant\New vor ke 


WHEN IT STRUCK 
OUR HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


bought four pieces last week,” said Henry, 
turning accusingly to me; ‘‘ put music down at 
ten dollars a year. Now, labor; all time spent 
at the piano must be charged against labor, 
because otherwise Miranda would have time 
to do her own cleaning. Three hours a day is 
one-fourth of working-time; that is one twenty- 
five a week. Now, then, what do we find on 
the piano proposition?’’ Henry leaped up 
column after column of figures with marvelous 
agility, and, setting down the total, turned to 
us with a pale face. ‘The total cost of your 
piano is a little over two hundred and forty 
dollars a year,”’ he said solemnly. 
Miranda fainted in my arms. 


We SAT up late that night, discussing the 
crisis with Henry, and I went to bed par- 
tially convinced of two things—first, that I 
could become a millionaire by the next Christ- 
mas; and secondly, that I had contributed 
largely to our national debt. 

Two days later Henry went home. He left 
us his blessing and a cost system. It was a 
wonderful affair. I had not suspected there 
were so many figures in the world. It was not 
so comprehensive as his railroad cost sheets, 
but it threw a blinding flood of light upon the 
expenses and profits of housekeeping. By its 
aid I could tell within five minutes after I had 
scratched a match on my shoe, to light my pipe, 
whether I had, considering the price of shoes, 
matches, gasoline and time, made or lost 
money by not using a patent lighter. It di- 
vided our little five-room paradise into unpro- 
saic cubes and our days and weeks of happiness 
into equally unprosaic squares. Every room 
had its share of maintenance charged against 
it. Every time-saver and convenience was 
exposed pitilessly. 

For instance, I expressed a desire for a 
medium-boiled egg and in half an hour Miranda 
would bring me a report. Fresh eggs at the 
market cost three and one-eighth cents apiece, 
but the price was falling. Tomorrow I could 
get the same egg for three cents. Gas, labor, 
maintenance, depreciation, repairs, hazards of 
business, proportionate cost of going concern, 
sinking-fund charges and net and tare loaded 
three and a half cents on that egg and made it 
a piece of jewelry. 

We discovered many remarkable things dur- 
ing the first month. Turkey was our greatest 
economy. We bought it roasted at the deli- 
catessen store, thus cutting out kitchen costs, 
and we carved away on it for a week at a clear 
saving of overhead, fuel, maintenance and all 
the rest of the incubi of a quarter a day. 

Henry had carelessly lumped the ice box 
into the kitchen area of expense, but by a bril- 
liant stroke of finance I made the back porch a 
separate charge. That cut out light, heat, a 
large floor area and all charges on kitchen con- 
tents and enabled us to buy ice without getting 
it complicated with the coal bill. Thus we 
could keep our turkey in the ice box at a cost of 
only 11.3452 cents a day—whereas if we kept 
it in the kitchen the cost would have run up to 
between 19.43280 cents and 19.998750 cents, 
depending on the gas pressure and the number 
of dishes which I had broken during the week. 

We also discovered that a furnaceman at 
a dollar and a half a week was an economy, 
reckoning coal economy, cost of clothing, time 
expended, saving of wall paper and furniture 
through more scientific stoking. We were 
forced to subtract from this a small deprecia- 
tion item because of the furnaceman’s care- 
lessness with the coal shovel and the fact that 
he chopped up an old porch chair for kindling, 
but even with this deduction the saving was 
one dollar and forty-three cents a year. It was 
one of our greatest triumphs and committed 
me firmly to the system. Never have I had a 
more delightful thought than the fact that by 
lying comfortably in bed throughout the winter 
I could lay aside one dollar and forty-three 
cents a year for my descendants. I sent Henry 
a box of cigars to show my appreciation. 


T WASN’T quite so pleasant to discover that 

buckwheat cakes, which I dearly love and 
which Miranda made with a skill which con- 
tinually amazed me, cost us, all departments 
considered, 14.87695 cents apiece. I had to 
give them up because I ate two dollars’ worth 
at a sitting. 

It was fascinating work, figuring out new 
economies. We became so greedy that we 
tackled everything. I worked out the electric- 
washer problem, and by paying one-dollar 
weekly installments we got a machine which 
enabled us to get our washing, ironing and 
cleaning done in one day. We should have 
made a further cleaning up if we had had a few 
acres of small fruit to treat with the soapy 
water, which was a dead loss on our hands. 
But as it was, the saving was magnificent. We 
discovered that a se wing wom an could make 
my shirts for thirty-five cents apiece if [bought 
the cloth by the bolt, and I saved in one week 
over twenty-three dollars in this way. 

This almost caused a rift in our happy home, 
because Miranda wasted her time one day figur- 
ing out the saving to be made by celluloid col- 
lars. When she found that I could pay for a 
runabout in four years by wearing them, she 
put it up to me in an almost heartlessly elo- 
quent manner, and it took my utmost tact to 
stave things off until I could get hold of the 
scratch pad and do some figuring of my own. 
That’s the beauty of the cost system. If you 
don’t like the result you can always get an- 
other angle on it. I figured out the loss of 
business prestige. When I showed the result to 
Miranda she turned pale. Only by my firmness 
had I saved us from a loss of twenty-five 
dollars a day. 

Two months rolled dizzily on. I was sitting 
by the kerosene reading lamp (net saving, 
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All friends of Eagle 
Brand, both big 
little, are cordially 
vine to visit the Borden Exhibit, if dieir good luck 
takes them to the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition. The children especially will like the 
exhibits showing how their old favorite 


EAGLE 


TiLK 


THE ORIGINAL 


comes to them so pure and wholesome. 


There will be other kinds of Borden’s rooms of the Borden’s Exhibit a 
Milk, too, to taste and see: Evapo- pleasant place to meet your friends or 
rated, Malted, etc., and many inter- write your letters, and Borden repre- 
esting things to learn about how _ sentatives will be in attendance to 
each is made so clean and pure. make you welcome and to supply any 
You will find the rest and writing desired information. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CoO. 
“Leaders of Quality” New York Estab. 1857 


| 
Women—Easily Earn’$4 Shoes 
A pleasant way to increase your income. Write today for | e ing sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
| 


full particulars and description of our selling plan. ) ee 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
BAY STATE HOSIERY CO., INC., LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS | L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


Nowa Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper 
Worthy of the BISSELL Name and Guarantee 


This will be recommendation There are two styles of BISSELL’S 
enough for every woman who has ever machines—the BISSELL’S VACUUM 
used a BISSELL’S carpet sweeper— SWEEPER (with brush) and the 
which means practically every woman. BISSELL’S VACUUM CLEANER, 
It means that at last you can secure a_ @n exclusive suction machine. 
thoroughly practical, reliable vacuum Prices, depending on locality, are 


sweeper with sufficient power to really $7.50 to $10.50 for the Vacuum “Cleaner” 
clean—a light-running, easily-handled (without brush) and $9.00 to $12.00 for 
machine that has conveniences no other the Vacuum “‘Sweeper’’ (with brush). 
$2.75 to $5.75. Book- 
by users fo the specially duct ,,OR¢ Of the BISSELL’S vacuum 
y I y 8 ust machines for thorough dust removing 
receptacle that comes out with the with a BISSELL’S carpet sweeper lar 
nozzle in one piece, while the machine between-time work, gives the ideal labor 
is right side up. Can be emptied saving continatinn. 
without even soiling the hands, while The complete BISSELL’S line will 
a finger movement dumps the litter be found on sale at dealers’ everywhere. 


pans. BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


(217) Dept. 24, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Put Your Sweeping 
Reliance in a Bissell Aselie 


xy 


Full 5 Ibs. 
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Full 5 Ibs. 


Atrue artist would take any room of your 
home, note the colors of its furnishings, 
and plan a beautiful room by making the 
wall colors harmonious. You can work 
with your decorator in doing the same. Send 
today for the new, free Alabastine Book, 
“The Mystery of the Lost Woman,” written 
by experts. Contains color plans for beau- 
tifying your rooms at slight expense. ‘Tells 
how you can get attractive stencils free. 
Write for book today. 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made in U. S. A. 


Large variety of colors. Easily prepared 
and applied. Stays firmly on wall. 
Durable. Sanitary. Economical. Buy it 
in original packages, showing circle and 
cross inred. Dealers everywhere. 


Let us make special color plans for 
your home, church, club, etc. No charge. 
Write for particulars. 


ALABASTINE Co. 


335 Grandville Road Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This handy lit: 
tle bodkin is 
threaded and 
attached to 
the box. 


lus- 
y trou s, 
Mex. 
eerized Braid or 

five yards of fancy | 
washable Silk Rib- 
bon—in a dust-proof 
holder—with the novel) 


Self-Threading Bodkin i 
Fee 


\ Silk Lingerie!) Mercerized 
Ribbon —¢LingerieBraid 
Atall stores or by mail 10 
in U.S. and possessions 1UC i 
Say whether braid or rib- i 
bon, and color— white, pink | 
or light blue. iy 
The F-A MFG. CO. 


Philada, 


Fi 


's Dairy Brand Bacon is a rare 
» Served alone or as a garnish, 
ing 1s so tasty and wholesome.’ 
1 take no chances! Hormel’s Dairy 
Ham and Bacon—comes straight 
iome-factory of guaranteed cleanliness. 
“fat raised in the Northwest dairy section, 
© and cured under Government O. K. 
‘r dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship 
DY express f.o.b. Austin. Dairy Brand 
ps 20c lb. Dairy Brand Bacon, 30c Ib. 
nd money-order. 


GEO.A. HORMEL & CO. Austin, Minn. 


WHEN IT STRUCK 
OUR HOME 
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$0.013 a day) figuring up profits one evening, 
when Miranda came in from the kitchen and 
sat down on my disengaged knee, which she al- 
ways treats as if it were her own particular 
property. ‘Dear, I wish you would speak to 
the butcher,”’ she said. 

“About what?” I asked, figuring busily. 

‘About our bill,”’ she answered. ‘‘He says 
he doesn’t want to wait any longer.” 

“‘Why should he?” I asked. “It’s the first 
of the month and I gave you the money this 
morning.” 

“But that went for some of last month’s 
bills.” 

“How’s that?”? I asked a little sharply. 
“You’re not running behind, are you?” 

““No-o,” said Miranda. We’re making a 
lot of money. I can’t quite understand it. I 
used all this month’s money and some of last 
month’s bills aren’t paid yet.”’ 


I REMOVED Miranda hastily from my knee 
and stood up. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that 

Miranda began to cry at that point. Per- 
haps it was fortunate that she did. I was going 
to be stern with her. But after we had gone 
over the accounts I hadn’t a word to say. We 
were getting rich. The figures showed it. Only 
the bills were something appalling. Our pie 
bill alone was over five dollars. The delica- 
tessen man was waiting impatiently for fifteen 
dollars and thirty-two cents. Miranda had 
been buying sheeting and cloth by the bolt at 
a tremendous saving—perfectly dazzling in 
fact—but the store was impatient. So was the 
man who sold me the reading lamp. Icouldn’t 
pay him because the furnaceman required his 
money instantly on the appointed time. We 
were making huge amounts in our kitchen by 
our various economies, but in order to reduce 
the delicatessen and bakery bills we nailed up 
the accursed place to wipe out the last fixed 
charge and went to boarding at a little res- 
taurant down the street. 

We detested the meals, but we saved almost 
unbelievable sums. I figured out one night 
that we were making more money by eating at 
the restaurant than I was by working down 
town all day—which shows what a cost sheet 
will do for anyone if it hasa chance. We were 
too triumphant to bother about the badness of 
the food, and when I persuaded the piano com- 
pany to take back its mahogany-finished ele- 
phant for ten dollars cash and thus added 
twenty dollars a month to our income, we cele- 
brated by taking a little two-days’ trip to the 
city. It was the happiest time of our lives. 
There we were, married only a few months, and 
already so far on the way to wealth that I didn’t 
really need to begrudge the five dollars a day 
which we paid for a room in a good hotel. 

We continued to travel toward wealth dur- 
ing the next month, but Ineversaw such a hilly 
and rocky road. There we were, clearing by 
the most scientific economy almost one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month—a young for- 
tune. And yet we were pestered night and day 
by messengers from merchants who did not 
have the foresight to let us alone. So I econo- 
mized some more. I hada well dug back of my 
house. I installed a filter and pump and tank, 
and by that means cut off a water bill of one 
dollar and eighty cents a month. The whole 
thing cost less than one hundred dollars, and 
we saved, over and above interest charges, over 
one dollar a month. 


VERY morning I walked down town. This, 
according to Henry’s cost sheets, was a 
wicked waste, involving an hour of time worth 
twenty-three cents. But Iinvented something 
that even Henry hadn’t thought of. Istolethe 
hour. I had used it for sleep before, where it 
was of no use to anybody. We got up an hour 
earlier, thus saving some wear and tear on the 
bed, and I coined that bright morning hour 
into five-cent pieces—six of them a week. 
had time enough left to get an idea of the day’s 
news from a down-town bulletin board, thus 
enabling us to discontinue the morning paper. 
There was three cents more saved per day. 
Three cents is a little sum, but it is the interest 
on one hundred and seventy-five dollars a year. 
It thrilled us to see how easily money was 
made. There we were, practically one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars richer by the simple 
using of a bulletin board. 

I got to going without lunch down town too. 
It saved a quarter a day and it was a good deal 
of comfort to slip a dollar or two to an irate 
collector when he called, and send him away 
grumbling but not bloodthirsty. We went to 
bed earlier at night and cut our kerosene bills. 
We cut out the telephone and discovered that, 
beyond the two dollars a month, we saved in 
time, worth from fifteen to twenty-three cents 
an hour, over three dollars a week. 

We got rather feverish toward the end of 
the month. Somehow the cost system seemed 
to ride our shoulders like a red-hot goblin. We 
had our first quarrel when Miranda, noticing 
that the leather in my big rocker was getting 
shiny, refused to let me sit in it. She insisted 
that a straight-backed chair wore less quickly 
and saved in a lifetime over ten dollars in re- 
pairs. I retorted that a calico wrapper for a 
house gown would save us seventeen thousand 
dollars in a lifetime, and then she switched the 
subject to neckties and I figured up the main- 
tenance on her engagement ring and she cried. 

The next day I began walking home too— 
just to show her who wasn’t extravagant. 
That would have saved me another dollar and 
twenty-five cents, but on the second morning 
something happened which made us give up 
economy forever. Miranda couldn’t get up. 
And when the doctor had fussed around with 
her for some time he said she had nervous pros- 
tration. She had to go tothe hospital and have 
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HOT WATER ALL SUMMER 
AND A COOL KITCHEN 


ERFECTION oil-burning devices make 

you independent of the hot coal or wood 

range—on washday—and every other day 
of the week. 


A PERFECTION WATER HEATER will give 
you all the water you want. 10 minutes after 
lighting the burners you have enough water 
to wash dishes; and in 15 minutes you have 
enough for a bath. Does not heat up the 
kitchen, easily installed any where. 


A NEW PERFECTION COOK STOVE is clean, 
convenient, does every kind of cooking, and 
keeps the kitchen clean and comfortable. It 
is the oil stove of steady habits —abundant 
heat—always ready—like gas. 


Eight yearsagothe STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
adopted the NEW PERFECTION as its standard. 
Today it is serving 2,000,000 homes. 


Made in all sizes, including the cabinet models 
with Fireless Cooking Oven. 


NEW PERFECTION STOVES and PERFECTION 
WATER HEATERS are sold at moderate prices 
by hardware, furniture, department and 
general stores, or wherever you see the 
picture of the NEW PERFECTION GIRL. 
Ask your dealer to show you a NEW 
PERFECTION. 


** Now Serving 2,000,000 Homes”’ 


Send to Dept. B for our free illustrated catalogue 
Send 10 cents in stamps for the famous New Perfection Cook Book, 
containing 227 prize recipes. 
MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7405 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Makers of PERFECTION Smokeless Oil Heaters 


MADE IN CANADA BY 
THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED 
SARNIA, ONTARIO 


Gas Stove Comfort with Kerosene Oil. 
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Beautiful Teeth 


Nature’s best gift to womankind 
isa set of sound, white teeth. How 
are you conserving this gift? Do 
you appreciate its value? 


You should know what good teeth 
mean to you, because good teeth promote 
good health. 

When tartar or cavities appear you 
should consult your dentist, but you can 
assist Nature in preserving your teeth by 
regularly using 


LISTERINE 


Every morning and after each meal the 
teeth should be carefully brushed, but 
this alone will not suffice. The mouth 
and teeth should be thoroughly rinsed @ 
with Listerine and water. 

The normal saliva of the mouth is 
Nature’s Own preservative of the teeth. 
It is the continuous flow of healthy saliva 


which prevents acid mouth—the chief 
cause of decay. 

Listerine increases the flow of saliva. It 
cleanses between the teeth where the 
brush cannot reach. It retards decay and 
keeps the mouth and gums in a healthy 
condition. 


Listerine is a safe antiseptic for daily 
use in your home. For cuts, wounds 
and skin irritations or as a first-aid it is 
unsurpassed. 


The sale of Listerine ex- 
tends to 54 foreign coun- 
tries. It has been used and 
appreciated everywhere for 
33 years. Get abottle today 
and read the folder inside 
the wrapper. 


Avoid Imitations 


Be sure you get the gen- 
uine Listerine in the brown 
Paper package containing 
the round bottle with our 
mame blown in the glass. 
All druggists sell Listerine. 


Four Sizes— 
15e—25c—50c—$1.00 

Made and Owned in America. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


St. Louis Laboratories: Toronto 


DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 


From Crocus, give, for a small out- 
Now lay of time and money, an 
Until abundance of flowers in the 
July 1st house from December until 


Easter,and inthe garden,from 

earliest spring until the mid- 

e of May. Bulbs are 

grown almost exclusively 

. in Holland, in enormous 

quantities, and per at very low prices, Usually 
ey cost double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
youmakealarge saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and 

ve a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon ‘their 
arrival in the possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only, They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. 
(References required from new customers.) For prices 
on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 
comprehensive catalogue of Bulbs published, may be had 
forthe asking. 


A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - $290 $14 00 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - 70 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornz atus 75 3 50 
Double Daffodils - - 190 8 75 
Narcissus Empress (ikeaee sters) 300 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 230 10 00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2 00 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 347 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(DANCING 


some, illustrated “ Prospectus containing valuable information, 


Mr, G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B,, the American authority on 
modern dancing, has taught more than 20,000 pupils in his 
beautiful New York studios. Many of the best dancing teachers 
and exhibition dancers in New York owe their success to Mr. 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson will show you how you can duplicate his 
deserved success in your city or town. Write to-day for hand- 


G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., 562 FifthAvenue, NEW YORK 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, 2envelopesforeach. 

Eachadd’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
f graved Calling Cards,§1. Write for samplesand correct 


Y forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut St.,Phila., Pa. 


WHEN IT STRUCK 
OUR HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


a trained nurse, who would eat up the interest 
on twenty-two thousand dollars. And he told 
me something else too. When I had got it into 
my head and had been persuaded that it was 
true I blushed like an idiot, and then I felt a 
wild desire to go out and yell for help. 

That night I telegraphed to Henry. 

I will say for Henry that he was a good 
brother. He came the next evening, and when 
he had heard my story he whistled softly. 
““My dear boy,”’ he said at last, ‘the system 
is all right.” 

“T know it,” I replied abjectly. “I’m saving 
an awful lot of money. But what I need is 
cash.”’ 

“Tsn’t that funny?” said Henry absently. 
“Economy and money don’t seem to have any 
relation to each other at all. The company let 
me out last week.” 

don’t mean T began. 

no,” said Henry, not a failure. 
My system is a perfect success. It has saved 
millions—absolutely millions. But the road 
can’t pay the interest on its bonds. Otherwise 
it’s a perfectly good railroad. The receiver 
says so. Only he doesn’t believe in economy. 
He says crimes are committed in its name.”’ 

** And we saved on fuel and wages alone one 
million dollars last year on a cut-off which only 
cost us eleven millions,’’ said Henry. ‘‘ And 
our new shops are wonders of economy.” 

‘* Now in my case ” Tsaid 

“Oh, your case is simple enough,” said 
Henry carelessly. ‘‘ You simply economized 
more than you could afford. But Idon’t under- 
stand how that railroad ee 


EE here,’”’ I said a little impatiently, “‘is 

this a post mortem over a railroad ora 
relief committee for a busted family? What 
am I going to do?” 

**Oh, that’s easy,’’ said Henry. ‘“‘It’s all my 
fault anyway. You carried the plan out all 
right but you lacked capital. I’ll have to float 
the enterprise. I’ve got plenty saved, and any- 
way I’m going to go with a big factory next 
monthand save them half their overhead. We'll 
bond your proposition for five hundred dollars 
and I’lltakethe issue. The interest will be four 
per cent., because there will be no underlying 
issues. Four per cent. on five hundred is one 
dollar and sixty-six cents amonth. Make the 
payments two dollars, and we will use the rest 
for refunding purposes.” 

Which we did, and I am glad to say that 
when Miranda heard the news she recovered 
almost miraculously. 

Weinstalled a maid in our house, junked the 
kerosene lamps, put back the telephone, turned 
on the city water and embarked on a scale 
of living which cost us, according to our cost 
sheets, three hundred and forty-five dollars a 
month, and at the end of two months I put two 
dollars and thirty-five cents in the bank. 


LOOKING AFTER 
CHRISTINE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Please try! I want everyone to be happy to- 
day, because I am. What say? You'll try? 
That’s a dear! Oh, yes, you aretoo! Let me 
tell you what Gladys Stearns said the other 
night. She said, ‘If Chesterfield > What, 
Cousin Jack? No, not ‘Chesty Fellow’— 
‘Chesterfield’; that’s what the girls call you. 
Mrs. Manson said one day that your manners 
were quite Chesterfieldian. Well, Gladys said: 
‘If Chesterfield was a few years younger he’d 
be the best of thebunch.’ Don’t forget Wednes- 
day; I’m just living for it! Good-by. Yours 
truly, Chris.’’ 

Or, again: “Good morning”’—her voice 
listless, pathetic. ‘‘ Isn’t this a horrid old day?”’ 
The sun was shining brightly and a client had 
just paid a fee. ‘‘I feel dreadfully depressed 
this morning. You—you haven’t been horribly 
nice to me lately. You haven’t been near me 
for weeks! And I’ve been awfully lonesome 
too! Oh, was it, really? Only three days ago? 
It seems So much longer! What? Oh! Cousin 
Jack, if you will T’il—T'll Really and 
truly? At half-past four? And—and —— 
Hello! Are you still there? I just wanted to 
say that—that it’s a much nicer day than I 
thought! Good-by till four-thirty! Yours 
joyfully, Chris!” 


ete Christine’s birthday fell 
on a Saturday, and we had both afternoon 
and evening tocarry out a program of my devis- 
ing. We went sightseeing in the afternoon, tak- 
ing an automobile and doing everything quite 
thoroughly and expeditiously, and stopping 
at Claremont toward dusk for tea. Chris—I 
think it was just prior to this time that, at her 
request, I began to call her Chris—seemed a 
bit conscious of the added dignity of her nine- 
teenth year that afternoon. She was more 
quiet than usual, more thoughtful, a rather 
serious, forward-looking Chris. On the way 
home she snuggled into a corner of the deep 
seat and, her gaze fixed on the chauffeur’s 
back, became introspective. 

At the boarding house I dismissed the car 
and waited while Chris arrayed herself for 
dinner. When she returned it was evident she 
was no longer bothering about the problems 
of life. She thanked me with fervor for the 
flowers I had sent, which she had pinned to the 
front of her pale yellow gown. We dined at a 
fashionable restaurant. I had withheld the 
trifling present I had brought until now. 

She was all excitement as she removed the 
wrappings andlifted the lid of the tinysatin box. 
Then, ‘‘Oh-oh, Cousin Jack!” she breathed. 
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ANSCO} 


CAMERAS & FIL 


Millions of dollars were 
recently awarded in a 
suit for infringement 
upon Ansco patent 
rights, establishing 
Ansco Film legally as 
the original film. 


No. 3A Folding An 

Pictures, in, Price 
#20, $22.50. $25 and $27 
depending upon equipment, 


7.50, 


ANY one who can pusha 
button can get just as good 
results with an Ansco Camera, 
by following directions, as the 
man who takes pictures fora 
living. Prove it yourself. 


Load an Ansco Camera with Ansco 
Film—the court-decreed original film 
—develop the film with Ansco 
chemicals; make your prints on Cyko, 
the prize-winning paper; the result 
will be a perfect picture of profes. 
sional quality. 


The exact radius finder is most im- 
portant. Your dealer will demonstrate 
it to you. Catalog 
showing models from 
$2 to $55 from him 
or us, free upon re- 
quest. Write us for 
specimen picture 
taken with model you 
contemplate buying. 


The Sign the 
Ansco Dealer 


Good cooks use cen, 
every reliable and economical aid in 
their work. To introduce to you one 
that for 30 years has been a standard, 
we want to send you 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Office) 
From long experience, we know a trial 
of our Kitchen Bouquet in browning 
gravy, coloring and flavoring soups, 
sauces, stews, etc., will make you its 
friend and user. 


Mail us your name and address, and § 
we will promptly send you a sample 
bottle together with a very up-to-date 
cook k. 


Sold generally by best grocers 


The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 


224 Clinton Avenue 


West Hoboken, N. J. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER-* 


one month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles — the “Ranger.” We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This Offer is absolutely genuin. 
WRITE TODAY} rae our big catalog showing our 

1 line of bicycles for men and 
women, boys and girls an pM never before equaled for | 
quality. It is a cyclope oe of bicycles, sundries and usef 
bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lame 
cyc lometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at 
usual prices. A limited number of second- hand bicyes 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 ead 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and exhibit 
asample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

It Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and how we ca 
do it. You will be astonished and convinced. Do not buy a bieycl 
tires or sundries until you get our catalog and new special 


Write todey. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-25, CHICAGO, I 


One Corn 


Kills Joy—Why do Women Let It? 


Science has discovered how to deal with corns. A 
famous chemist solved that problem when he made 
this Blue-jay plaster. 

Since then, this gentle method has wiped out sev- 
enty million corns. It is ending now a million coms 
a month. 

Today corn pain is inexcusable. It can be ended any 
minute—and forever—with Blue-jay. And the com 
will come out, without trouble, generally in two days: 

Pare corns and you'll keep them. Use wrong treat 
ments and they’ ll stay. But apply a Blue-jay plastet 
and that corn is finished without any inconvenience. 

A few cents will prove this. After that, you wil 
never again let a corn bother you. 


Blue-jay Ends Corns | 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists’ 
Samples Mailed Free 
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Women are fond of fine 
perfumery — distinctive 
but unobtrusive. 


CORYLOPSIS 
‘TALC POWDER 


has been the fulfilment 
of their desire, and they 
have found the powder 
itself perfect in texture 
as it is in fragrance. 


This accounts for its 
remarkable success, 
which has led other 
makers to use the name 
‘“‘Corylopsis of Japan.”’ 

But Babcock’s is a 
secret combination of 
many different essential 
oils so intricate that no 
imitation can ever ap- 
proach the scent. 


Ask for‘‘Babcock’s.”’ 
If by any chance you 
don’t like it, your money 
is refunded. 


cat drug- and de- 
partment-stores or 
, from us by mail if you can’t 
’ get it there. In any case: 
Your Money Back if you 
want it. 
in Canada) 


AP. BABCOCK CO 


Perfumes Toilet Powders 
Sachets Toilet Waters 
NEW YORK PARIS 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


Youcan—I know youcan, 
reduced 32,000 
women and have built up 
that many more—scientific- 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand 
and to walk. 

One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: ‘Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May 
I weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and 
write now for my interesting 
booklet? You are welcome to 
it —it is FREE. Don’t wait, 
you may forget it. I have had 
a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chi 
Miss Cocroft is a college-bred woman. She is the recog- 


nized authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, 


EO 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 
PATENTED 
: A! \CTICAL corset for women and young girls, 
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ind health, Gives perfect freedom, 
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, FOR THE GROWING MISS 
'S as it moulds the young figure the 
RSL ild grow, without possibility of 
jury mfortable for athlet- 
of porous, woven, 
irgical webbing. 
iG Misses’ length $2 to $3.50. 
q Women’s length $2.50 to $6. 
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I flipped the ashes from my cigar and smiled 
tolerantly. ‘“‘ Well, I said you might wear them 
when you were nineteen,”’ I reminded. 

‘“But—pearls! They must have been fright- 
fully expensive! Do you think—you ought, 
Cousin Jack?” 

not? Besides, they weren’t expen- 
sive.” Neither were they—as such things go. 

Chris viewed me doubtfully, then fixed a 
fascinated gaze upon the eardrops. I was 
embarrassedly aware that the occupants of 
the next table were regarding us amusedly, but, 
I fancied, sympathetically. Presently Chris 
looked across daringly. ‘‘Do you think I 
might?” she breathed. 

I shut my eyes to the world. “Of course,” I 
said brazenly. 

With charming shyness she fastened the 
drops in her ears. ‘‘ Do I—do they look nice?” 
she whispered. 

“Both,” I assured her. 

She slipped the satin case into her muff. All 
the rest of the evening I was rescuing it—from 
the floor of the taxi, from under the seat at the 
theater, from the pavement outside. By some 
miracle she still had the silly thing when we 
reached home at eleven fifty-five. 

Chris said good night at the door, one small 
gloved hand in mine. ‘Thank you a mil- 
lion times,” she said breathlessly. ‘It’s been 
the very nicest birthday I ever had! I enjoyed 
everything; the ride and the lovely tea and 
the dinner and—and the play—wasn’t it 
splendid? And weren’t you dreadfully afraid 
she’d marry the other man, the wrong one? 
was, horribly! And the supper too. And 
then—these! I—I can’t thank you enough, 
Cousin Jack!” 

“But you have,’ I said. ‘More than 
enough. I’m glad you had a good time, and— 
er—good night, Chris.” 

“Good night,’’ she murmured. 

Her hand seemed loath to go and there was 
something in her eyes—I recalled it later in the 
taxi, and wondered if But, even so, it 
could have been only gratitude. 


Ill 


‘ban days before Christmas I took her to 
the train and saw her off to Harriston. She 
was depressed. Doubtless it was the weather, 
which was vile. In fact, all the next day—I 
was unable to go home until Christmas Eve— 
I was quite out of sorts myself. The only pleas- 
ant moment occurred when I selected a small 
gift for Chris and sent it off. Her present to 
me I found at New Falmouth, a little, framed 
water color of the view from her window, a 
sketch of house roofs and evening sky that 
made me quite homesick for the city. 

It was on the second day of the New Year, 
and I had been back in New York some time, 
when Chris’s voice came to me again over the 
wire: ‘‘Knowwhothisis? Yes, I’m back again. 
Are you the least bit glad? Truly? Have you 
missed me a little? And when are you coming 
to see me? I’ve got heaps and heaps of things 
to tell you! This afternoon? Honest? Oh, 
youre a perfect dear! I could ” There 
was a pause. Then, wistfully: ‘‘Do you know, 
Cousin Jack, sometimes I wish you were a 
really, truly cousin? Why? O—oh, just be- 
cause. Good-by! Yours truly, Chris.” 

Looking after Christine had by this time 
become rather a habit. The winter went 
quickly. Together we saw about everything 
worth seeing at the theaters; and we went to 
the ‘‘movies,”’ for which form of amusement 
Chris had a positive passion. To my surprise 
I discovered that there was much to be said 
in their favor. We attended lectures too— 
usually onart. And weshopped. Chrisseemed 
utterly incapable of purchasing even a face 
cloth without my valuable advice. 

Suddenly it was spring. One day it was cold 
and sleety and everything on the Avenue was 
slipping and skidding about; the next morn- 
ing the world was warm and lazy, and barrows 
of flowers blossomed at corners, and I arose with 
a mutinous disinclination to do anything that 
might by any stretch of imagination be called 
useful. That afternoon Chris and I sat in the 
park for a long time and watched the squirrels 
and the children and said little. 

It was in the last week of March—winter had 
returned for a brief spell—that the incident 
occurred which led But you shall hear. 
I was ready for bed and was indulging in that 
delightful luxury, reading myself asleep. Sud- 
denly the house telephone rang. I arose with 
a yawn and went grumbling to the instrument. 


T WAS nearly midnight and the hall man’s 
I voice came to me apologetically. There was, 
he said, a young lady in the reception room who 
demanded my presence. 

“Young lady!’ Iexclaimed. ‘Whois she?” 

“She won’t give her name, sir; says she 
must see you.” 

Strangely, as it seems now, I did not think 
of Christine. I became virtuously indignant. 
I was, I said, in bed, and unless the person 
could supply a good reason why I should go 
down she could plaguy well go to thunder! 

The hall man said: ‘Yes, sir, I’ll tell her, 
sir,” and went away. I kept my ear to the 
receiver, scowling. Then I heard: “She says, 
tell you it’s Chris, and , 

“Good heavens!” I said, and with that I 
dropped the receiver and seized my trousers. 

Five minutes later I entered the darkened 
reception room. Chris, with a heavy veil hid- 
ing part of her face, hurried toward me. ; 

“Cousin Jack! Isn’t this exciting? Did 
ou 
; “What are you doing here at this time of 
night?” I demanded indignantly. 

“Tsn’t it shocking?” She laughed that 
gurgling laugh of hers. “I knew you’d be 
surprised.” 
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When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing—insist 
on the brand that insures the utmost in purity, quality 
and grapey flavor. 
you, send us his name and address and $3.00 and we 
will ship you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid 
express to any point east of the Rockies, or for 10c we 
will mail you a sample four-ounce bottle. 


If your dealer is unable to supply 


Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Iced-Tea Time 


No summertime drink can be so satisfy- 
ing, thirst-quenching and delightful as 
delicious iced tea, rightly made with the 
right tea. And, of course, the right tea 
for the night kind of iced tea is 


TEA 


Choicest teas and most careful and skilful blending make 
Lipton’s Tea uniformly perfect in its aroma, fragrance and 
quality. 

For iced tea particularly, you will find Lipton’s Yellow 
Label Ceylon and India Black Tea exceptionally good. 


No advance in prices. 
25c, 30c, = size standard packages, 1/2 Ib. net). 


Also in Y% lb., 10c trial sizes. None genuine without 
the signature of ‘Se ‘Tes J. Lipton, thus — 


lin Send 10c for trial size 
TEA ang COFFEE PLANTER. CEYLON tin of Lipton 8 Yellow 


A Label Tea. 
137 Franklin St., New York | 
LONDON—CEYLON—INDIA—CHICAGO—TORONTO 


Other LIPTON Products: Coffee—Cocoa and Jelly Tablets 


TRADE MARK 


Knitted Wash Cloths 


OU never saw a Wash Cloth just 

like these Turknits—with their 
patent knitted fabric. 

**One side Smooth for tender skins 
—the other side Rough for healthy 
friction.”” Exceptionally soft. Hold 
their shape. Absorbent, and dry 
quickly. 

Sold by all department and dry 
goods stores. Send for samples—2 for 
10 cents, postpaid. Also free Booklet 
about the other Turknit specialties. 
Address Dept. C. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


y/ 3-Yard Sample Free 


Gee A woman who has once used 
fae, / our bias fold tape for finishing 
“am; seams, making lingerie, or 

</ binding and trimming aprons 
and tub dresses, will never be 
without a few pieces of this 
handy sewing-room labor saver. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


enables you to do more sewing in less time. We send 
FREE a sample piece three yards long (width No. 4) in 
white lawn or in percale in any one of the following 
colors—Red, Brown, Black, Navy, Alice Blue, Light 
Blue, Pink, Linen Color. Address Dept. F. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 40 Lispenard St., New York 


Our Factory Price 


For This Fine Rocker 

‘al Because we ship in easily assembled 
sections direct from factory—our original 
method saves % packing costs—% freight 

4 factory space. We make ev ery thing for 
rit, office or club. 100 designs in Colonial, 
Missionor Flanders. Allquarter-sawedoak— 
your choice of finish. Write for catalog of 
Brooks “ Master-Built” Furniture. 


Brooks Mfg. Co.,106 Brooks Av.,Saginaw, Mich. Rocker No.10. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World. 
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“That was clever of you,” I said with sar- 
casm. ‘‘But perhaps you will explain ——”’ 

““Of course,” she replied cheerfully. “‘You 
see, we couldn’t go back to Mrs. Manson’s and 
this was the only place we could think of.” 

“Great Scott! You don’t expect to stay 
here?” I gasped. 

Chris laughed gayly. ‘‘Of course not, silly! 
But we thought you could take us somewhere. 
You see, Laura says 

“Oh!” I said. ‘‘Laura!” And I peered 
about the room. 

“‘She’s outside—in the taxi. It’s nearly two 
dollars now and we’ve only got a dollar and 
ten cents. We were afraid we’d have to ride 
around in it all night, because Laura says the 
hotels won’t take women ,unaccompanied by 
baggage or escorts. But it’s a very old taxi 
and horribly drafty, and so 

“But how—when de 

“No wonder you ask,” sighed Chris. ‘‘ You 
see, Cousin Jack, it was a lark. Laura has a 
girl friend who lives on Fifty-ninth Street and 
we were going to spend the night with her. But 
it was so late when we got started that there 
wasn’t time to telephone to her, and so we 
went right to the theater ——’ 

“Don’t be cross, please. It was a perfectly 
nice theater, Cousin Jack, and the play was 
peachy. Then we walked across to Muriel 
Bennett’s apartment and—and when we got 
there no one would answer the bell, and the 
janitor said if we’d wait around a while Mr. 
Bennett would probably be home soon.” 


ELL, that didn’t sound very good, so 
we started back to Mrs. Manson’s. But 
then we thought: ‘How can we explain to her?’ 
Because, of course, we didn’t tell her we were 
going to the theater first, and she’d ask us why 
we hadn’t found out about Muriel being away 
earlier in the evening. So that wouldn’t do. 
Then we stood on a corner and thought and 
thought, and it kept getting later and later. 
Laura said we might go to her home in Prince- 
ton, but we didn’t have enough money for 
tickets, and, anyhow, she thought the last 
train had gone. So I said we’d go to a hotel 
and I’d slip out in the morning and get some 
money to pay the bill. But Laura said 

“Of all idiotic things!” I grumbled. 

Chris nodded brightly. ‘‘Wasn’t it? We 
were getting awfully scared when I thought 
of you. I knew you’d look after us.” 

“You deserve, ? I said, “to have to spend 
the night in the Park! You'll have to wait 
until I can get more clothes on. You’d better 
go back to the taxi. I’ll be out in ten minutes.”’ 

We went to a small hotel on Madison Avenue 
and I explained to the night clerk as best I 
could; he had a world-wearied and pessimistic 
manner that I found discouraging. To make 
matters worse, Chris gurgled continuously. In 
the end, however, the clerk reached for a key, 
a sleepy hall boy pulled himself from a bench, 
and I said good night at the elevator. I had 
supplied Chris with money for her bill. 

Spring returned with the morning. I reached 
my Office late, lighted a cigar and looked at my 
mail. Afterward I took up the paper; I was 
in the middle of an editorial on the new bank- 
ing law when James entered. 

“Tt’s the young lady, Mr. Bateman. Will 
I show her in?” 

Chris entered briskly. There was a good 
deal of color in her cheeks, her eyes sparkled, 
and, although she smiled gayly, I sensed trag- 
edy. I waited. She seated herself, stretched 
forth a pair of diminutive pumps, gazed at 
them reflectively a moment and then looked 
across and nodded her head. ‘‘ Yours crim- 
inally, Chris,” she announced brightly. 

“You mean ” T began cautiously. 

“‘T’m in disgrace. She knows all.” 

“Mrs. Manson?” 

“Yes. She was suspicious and called up the 
Bennetts’ apartment at eight o’clock. Mr. 
Bennett answered; and of course he didn’t 
know anything about us and told her; besides 
that, Muriel and her mother were away for a 
week. She—she sprung it on us this morning, 
It wasn’t any use fibbing; so we ’fessed up.’ 

“Most commendable,” I observed dryly. 


HRIS looked reproachful. ‘‘ Anyway, we 
kept you out of it,” she said dolefully. 

“Thanks, but—well, frankly, what did you 
tell her, Chris?” 

“The ab-so-lute truth,’’ responded Chris. 
‘“We told her that when we came out of the 
lecture 

“Lecture?” I raised my eyebrows. 

‘“When we came out,” proceeded Chris hur- 
riedly, ‘‘we went to Muriel’s and found that 
she was away. Then, rather than disturb 
her— Mrs. Manson—we went to a hotel.”’ 

“‘T see. And wasn’t she satisfied?” 

“Not very. She’s writing to mamma and 
the principal. Maybe she’s going to write 
to Congress and the President about it too. 
Laura says we'll be fired.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ I said indignantly. 

““She says so. Anyway, I don’t care—very 
much.”’ Chris studied her pumps again. Then, 
with a burst of confidence: ‘‘ Lately I’ve be- 
gun to think that perhaps art isn’t just the 
career I was intended for. Laura says home 
is a woman’s sphere. Do you think so?” 

“Ba—well 

‘*She’s going to be married next year. It’s 
Saturday; she says he isn’t so handsome as 
Wednesday, but he wears better. Besides, he’s 
going to be quite well off some day. So being 
expelled won’t make much difference to her.” 

‘“‘No-no, but in your case, since you in- 
formed me once that you were never going to 
marry 

Chris sniffed. ‘‘That was a long time ago. 
Besides, when everything else fails 
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NCLE SAM’S Department of the Interior chose the 
Aladdin company to co-operate in the building of a model 
home at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The result is an Aladdin home, which Uncle Sam invites you 
to inspect if you visit the great exposition. 
Aladdin Readi-Cut system of construction, equipped with Aladdin 
plumbing and lighting fixtures and furnished with Aladdin furni- 
ture. It is in charge of one of Uncle Sam’s special representatives. 


Aladdin houses and the Aladdin Readi-Cut system of con- 
struction have thus scored an imperishable triumph — have taken 
the leading place in this the greatest exposition of modern scientific, 
commercial and industrial accomplishments. 

The complete story of Aladdin houses is found only in the Aladdin catalog, 


which you may have for the asking. It is probably the most interesting, practical 
story ever told of the most interesting of subjects—home-building. 
In building an Aladdin home, you know in advance what all of the material 

s. You know that you will receive Dollar-A-Knot Quality at a distinct saving 
Aladdin Golden-Rule Service protects you from mistakes and helps solve 
It shortens the time of building and hastens 
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Ask for Catalog 110. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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What to Have For 
Sunday Night Supper 


WHY NOT THIS MENU? 


Deviled Ham in Ramekins 


Sliced Tomato Salad Hot Biscuits 


Lemon Jelly, whipped cream 


Deviled Ham Timbales (cold) 


Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 


AND THEN AGAIN ? 
Deviled Ham Fritters 
Hot Buttered Toast 


Prune Whip Tea 


Deviled Ham Sandwiches 


Chocolate Layer Cake 


Deviled Ham with 


DEVILED HAM IN RAMEKINS: Mix small can Underwood Deviled 
Ham with one pint thick cream sauce. 
and break an egg in each. Bake until white of egg sets. 
DEVILED HAM TIMBALES (cold): Mix two large cans Underwood 
one cup cream, beaten stiff. Add one tablespoon 
granulated gelatine, dissolved in half cup hot water. Mix thoroughly, 
turn into cold timbale cases and chill. Serve on crisp lettuce. 
DEVILED HAM FRITTERS: Small can Underwood Deviled Ham. 
One cup boiled rice (freshly mashed potato may be substituted). Two 
eggs, beaten light. One cup flour with teaspoon baking powder 
sifted in. A little cream. Mix in order given, adding cream 
enough to drop by spoonfuls. Fry quickly in deep fat. 
DEVILED HAM SANDWICHES: Spread thin slices of fresh- 
cut bread with Underwood Deviled Ham, not too thick. 
together over leaves of crisp lettuce. 

TRY IT NOW: Get some from your grocer and get our new 
book of Famous Little Red Devil Recipes—“Good Tastes for 
Good Times.” We'll send it free. 
name and say whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham. 
doesn’t, send us his name and | 5c for economical trial can. Do it today. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded With the Devil But Fit for the Gods” 


Put into individual ramekins 


Just mention your grocer’s 
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Write today for this new book 
by Mr. Leonard. Learn about 
(1) The new method of lining 
that does away with corners 
in “ hard-to-get-at’’ places, and makes cleaning 
easier than ever; 
(2) The new one-piece door lining; and 
(3) The Self-Closing Trigger Lock that automatic- 
ally shuts the door tight, always, and insures the 
efficiency of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely 
perfect. Its beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, porcelain lin- 
ing makes it as sanitary, clean and easy to care for asa Haviland 
China dish, There is not a nook or crevice in which grease or 
dirt can collect. 

Write for book and sample of porcelain 
used in the Leonard Cleanable. Compare this lining with any 
other kind. Put to hard tests. Then you'll understand why 
the Leonard outlasts ten ordinary refrigerators and is “like a 
clean china dish.” Write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
102 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 


World's Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 


50 styles 
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“An excellent reason. I envy your hus- 
band.” 

Chris smiled secretly. “Don’t you think—I 
ought to marry?” she asked, 

“T think—I think,” I broke forth exasper- 
atedly, ‘‘that you certainly need someone to 
look after you and keep you out of mischief! 
And I don’t believe it makes much difference 
whether it’s a husband or a guardian.” 

“Q-oh!” said Chris. ‘‘But—but a husband 
would be nicer.” 

“He’d have his hands full,”’ I growled. 

Chris smiled dreamily. ‘‘Do you think I’m 
so terrible?”’ she asked. I maintained a digni- 
fied silence. After a moment she said: ‘‘If you 
do write to mamma you'll have to ‘a 

“TI?” Lexploded. “‘Write to your mother?” 

“Of course!’”? Chris opened her eyes very 
wide. “‘ You took care of us ¥Y 

“T refuse!” I got up and faced her reso- 
lutely. “I will not be dragged into it, Chris. 
What you and Laura did was silly, but not— 
er—criminal, and all you have to do is to tell 
your mother just what happened.” 

“Everything? About—about you, Cousin 
Jack?” 

“Certainly, if you care to, although I don’t 
see that my connection with the—er—esca- 
pade is in any degree important.” 

“Still, if I am to tell her the whole truth I 
don’t see how I can leave you out of it,” said 
Chris judicially. 

“Don’t then; only, for heaven’s sake ——”’ 

“But there it is,’ sighed Chris. 

“There what is?’”’ I asked impatiently. 


< HY—why, don’t you see, I wanted to 

save you, Cousin Jack? Mamma would 
think it very strange if I told her that you had 
yourself taken us to a hotel instead of back to 
Mrs. Manson’s, as you should have done.” I 
gasped. ‘She would think you weren’t looking 
after me very well, I’m afraid.” And Chris 
shook her head dolefully. 

“Looking after you!” I vociferated. ‘Great 
Scott, I’ll defy anyone to look after you! And, 
when it comes to that, I never undertook to 
look after you, young lady! I never wanted 
the job! What right has your mother 4 

“But—but, Cousin Jack, you have been!” 

“Been what?” I paused and faced her. 

“Why, looking after me. And you’ve done 
it beautifully.. And mamma has been so 
pleased about it too.” 

“Really? Well, ’'m through now! Please 
understand that! You—— If you'll take my 
advice you'll find that husband.” 

“Perhaps I couldn’t—now. After last night, 
I mean.”’ Chris viewed me questioningly. 

“What has last night got to do with it?” 

“Nothing really, of course; only—well, I 
did call on you at your rooms : 

“Don’t be an idiot!” I begged. 

“And then, letting you take me to a hotel— 
some people might consider that I had—had 
compromised myself.” 

“‘Some people are fools,” I snapped. 

“Would you marry me, Cousin Jack, if—if 
you knew?” 

“Of course I would!” 

“Oh! Then—then, if I find someone I 
want, you'll speak a good word for me?” 

I viewed her suspiciously. There was some- 
thing too demure in the innocence of her ex- 
pression. “I shall have to remind you, Chris, 
that I am supposed to do a certain amount of 
work here,’ I said stiffly. 

“Then you want me to go?” Chris arose 
and looked for her bag. I rescued it from under 
her chair. “‘And you never want to see me 
again, Cousin Jack?” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” I said gruffly. ‘‘And—and I 
wish you’d stop calling me Cousin Jack. I’m 
not your cousin.” 

“Oh! Then—then, just ‘Jack’? And you’re 
not going to look after me any more? Couldn’t 
you just a little while longer—until I get that— 
that husband?” She gazed upat me pleadingly 
from a foot away. ‘Just now, when I’m in so 
much trouble?” 

“Vou brought it on yourself.” I tried to 
speak severely. 

“T always do,” she replied mournfully. 
There was a silence. Chris looked up again. 
I cleared my throat. ‘“‘Couldn’t you?” she 
asked softly. 

“‘Er—well, naturally,” I said, “‘I don’t in- 
tend to lose sight of you 

“Then you will!” I nodded grudgingly. 
Chris seized a button on my coat and began 
to twist it. ‘‘And—and, if I can’t find anyone 
I want to marry, couldn’t you just—sort of— 
go on—looking after me?” 

‘Perhaps I could, Chris,” I muttered. 


HERE was another silence. I feared for 

the button. Chris dropped her head. ‘‘ And 
if—if you thought you could do it—look after 
me, I mean—better if you were—if I——” 
Her voice dwindled into silence. 

After a long chaotic moment, “Chris!” I 
whispered. 

“Well?” She didn’t raise her head and her 
fingers dropped from the button. 

“Do you mean—could you my arms 
went around her and a small brown hat settled 
against my shoulder, while beneath it a head 
nodded emphatically. 

“T oughtn’t to have said it,” came to me in 
muffled tones; ‘‘but—but the bottom just sort 
of dropped out of things, and I felt so—so lone- 
some, and I knew you did, only you wouldn’t 
say so 

Presently I said: “‘I suppose I’ll have to 
write that letter, after all,{shan’t I?” Chris 
nodded. ‘‘And what shall I tell her, dear?” 

Chris snuggled closer. ‘‘You know,” she 
sighed. 

“That I love you desperately?” She 
nodded again. ‘And want to marry you?” 
Another nod. ‘ And—and 

“And look after me,” whispered Chris. 
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fine flavor are the re- 
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Made only of 
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CYNTHIA SPILLINGS 
AND THE SPIDER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


ion SOAP is perfect for toilet an 
“bath. Aside from its 


Without speaking she went to a bookcase and 
fished out her book of county maps and began 


Bo studying them. I knew she was up to some new 
mes wrinkle, although she said never a word. With 
That Grew a lead pencil held over the page like a spear 


Straight in | 


she examined it inch by inch. Three times she 
ucator 


lowered the pencil and jabbed the paper. 
*“What are you doing?”’ I was forced to ask. 
“Picking out the deserted houses in this 
neighborhood,” she grimly explained. ‘‘ Here 
are three within as many miles of the village. 
Here’s the Fickett place on the south side of 


Which One Belongs 


° the town, two miles out. It’s on the main of dainty tiss ; 
to Your Child? | highway. Here’s the Fennol place to the west, * 
; half a mile out and a quarter of a mile back enclosed i in ; 
AVE you doomed your child to the future from the road. Then here’s the Hobbs farm, 
tortures of corns, bunions, ingrowing three miles out on the Lake road.” af al at 
nails, callouses, flat-foot, etc.—through start- Well, what of it? 
ing off in wrong shoes? “T shall call in the car for you at nine to- 
“F oh that morrow morning, ”” she announced. 
R. ‘**You’ll find me up to my ears in cooking,”’ Fu 
end the foot-bones as in above X-Ray. An I told her. Pax 
bent bones are the cause of coms, bunions, etc. tion 
But—children’s feet brought up in Educator UST then Simmons, her chauffeur, entered ; 
adi 
Shoes never have bent bones — hence never with the mail. As usual she grabbed for the Kar 
have corns and other foot ills. newspapers and spread them out on the desk. is 
Because tie Edecotes is made tn the chave For two days the papers had been filled with tine 
of foot. Phe ft P stories about the Spider, and I knew we should enh 
$135 “to $5.50. find something. With a shrill exclamation she 
without ugly looseness. $ to $5.50. placed a trembling finger on some fat, black 
Good-looking, sturdy, durable. headlines, and my head swam as I read: ‘‘ Von- 
Made for men, women, children. Be sure berg Gems Mysteriously Returned—Diamond 
EDUCATOR is branded on the sole. If not, Necklace of Great Value Received Through 4 % A 
it isn’t a genuine orthopaedically correct Parcel Post by Owner—Police Puzzled, but in ¢ 
Rice & Hatchine Educator. Believe the Spider is Trying tol hrow Them Off mat 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them, write us. We'll Trail by Surrendering Loot.” We devoured proc 
send you address of nearest dealer and Free Book, the article, nearly a column, but found all the Am 


news was contained in the heading. Then 
Cynthia picked up the telephone and put in a 
long-distance call for Boyton. 

Her eyes shone like twin stars as she sat stiff 
and rigid, waiting. At last came the tinkling 
of the bell; before it ceased sounding she had 
the receiver at her ear. 

“It’s Cynthia Spillings speaking. I want to 
Don’tmissseeing know where the Vonberg diamonds were 
the Educator Ex. mailed from. The newspapers fail to state. 
hibit at the San . Asecret? Bite j 


nt Bones Make Frantic Feet,” containing valu- 
able advice by famous surgeons. Send post card today. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
131 High St., Boston. 


3 
4 


You are cordi: 

Francisco Fair But Pp m not asking it for the newspapers. } hibit in the Palac 

Yes; Imay haveatheory. . .. It certainly ‘ you may 
can’t harm your case if you tell me. . . 


affixed to every 
piece of genuine 
Karpen Furniture 


Educator 


hat’s better. . . 
That’s better 
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“hank you, inspector.”’ i 
aia I knew better than to quiz her; ‘but if ever a 
Little Men yearning, pleading look was directed tow ard a 
woman, Cynthia Spillings now received such 
a gaze. 

‘Be ready at nine o’clock tonight,” she said. 

‘Tomorrow, you mean.” 

‘Tonight.’ 

It was outrageous; yet I was dying of curi- 

osity, and I weakly compromised: ‘Only on 


Foi Rice A Hutchins 
DU CA | R condition that you tell me.” T M FIRELESS 
The shadow of her old smile flickered for a ry \¥ Rapid, COOKER Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
| moment, and she confided: ‘‘It was as I had 
HOE G& GH) hoped. The diamonds were mailed from Bland. 30 Days In Your Home At My Ris 2 DOWN 
We go to the Fennol place.” 


A big saving in food ! 
bills, fuel, work—and food Size 48x22x21 in. FOR BAB 
Good land!” I exclaimed. “What does it \ tastes better. I am making Small monthly pay- U e the 
“tt the explanation of the apple jelly Special Price On 10,000 Many ali 
to introduce cooker into at factory prices. . 2 pina waterproc 
and the peroxide,”’ she quietly replied. neW neighborhoods quick. 
Is Your Refrigerator With which answer—which wasn’t any an- ¢, Oe aemeamaet’ Comme BURROWE. RED CEDAR ing tha 
? swer at all—I went home to make ready, my outfit aluminum utensils Quick! ar protects. 
26 ; ike « > 0 > uickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
Poisoning Your Food f head throbbing like mad. - & onc le ee we feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts Look for th 
That night ride I shall never forget. Simmons for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
says: *‘A poor refrigerator means | third the ice the others Tine 3 ou eet, Portland, Me. 
not only wasted ice but often|did.” T. G. Mackie, kept tapping his shoulder and ae Faster! = Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. tor iS pul 
wasted lives from spoiled food."’ | New Orleans, More speed!” I tried to stop her, but she It is not h 
Read what physicians and others} “Cut ice bills from only answered: ‘‘ Faster, or we'll be too late.’ 


say about wonderful ice-saving | $36to$8." T.W.Will- 
and health protection the Monroe | jams, Milwaukee. 
affords. 


tion, chafi 


‘Too late for what?” I cried. cleaned — a 


“Reduced ice bills “To get ahead of Boyton.”’ 


nearly 40 per cent.” 
Dr. B.H.Wells, South- 
port, Conn, 

*“Much more eco- 
nomical than any 
other of several I have 
had.”’ Dr.O. B.Shreve, 
Salem, Mass. 

“Saved about 50 
Ibs. of ice per day over 
another make of same 
size.” W. M. Rieke, 
Paducah, Ky. 

“An ice saver, a 
germ preventer, hence 
a health preserver to 
any family.”’ Dr. Chas. 


Iiupe, Lafayette, 
Approved by Good 


** Economical in use 


of ice, and preserving 
be onroe’ in best manner artic les 
plac ed in it.” Dr. R. 


The Mor roefoodcompartme . Starkweather, 
are Genuine Solid Porcelain | /vanston, Illinois. 
ware—in one piece—over an cnet 
inch thick —every corner rounded. 


Not cheap porcelain - enamel— Send at Free Book 


I couldn’t speak for a minute; then I man- 
aged to blurt out: ‘‘But, Boyton—he’s in New 
¥ ork.’ 

‘*He’s in Bland before now,” she muttered. 
‘I only hope he’ll waste time picking up the 
trail.’’ 


” 


] UT how could Cynthia Spillings know the 

“trail’ when bent on detecting things? She 
seemed to read my thoughts, for suddenly she 
explained: ‘‘ The cellar thief was Grattan. He 
left the train at Bland and mailed the gems. 
He knows the Fennol place.” 

‘But what if he isn’t there?” I urged. 

“Then my reasoning is wrong. Slow down, 
Simmons; the lane to the right. Run in till 
your lights can’t be seen from the road. We’ll 
get out.” 

I couldn’t see my nose for the first few rods; 
thena burst of light made me let out a squall of 
alarm. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


able porcelain ware which can be | about refrigerators. Don t bea fool, Ann commanded Cyn O | 
easily kept free of germs—no|It tells you how to thia. It’s only my flashlight. . 
a, jomnts, OF  COMESS ROE | select the home refrig- It was a warm night, but I felt chilly all 
tc oO now eep 
30 Days’  Trial—Cash or Credit soe gate pr over. A turn in the grass-grown lane, and the 
Sold direct from factory at |spoiling—how to cut black bulk of the Fennol house came into view. S | | mmer TO Cc S 
factory price. Freight paid and | downice bills—how to It looked spooky, and I flatly announced I do your hou 
all money back if not absolutely | guard against sick- less work. 
satisfactory. ness—doctor’s bills. t e e title. Writte 
P . > “Very well. Remain here and wait for me, Scien Tes 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. (Established 1868) Sta. 7-E, Lockland, 0. Cynthia whispered, taking the light with her. Wil C h mM O 1 S tu re Tells how th 
I’m heftier than Cynthia by many pounds, i 
but I was after and up with her before she had : 
gone four feet. ‘‘So you’ve decided to come, it A ws 
' ch? We'll try the side door.’ p roo TeSS 
, om > ; The grass was tall and rank and the dew loth 
D = ESS FO RM heavy. Inside of no time I was soaked to my and v 


H As Necessary for Fitting as the 
1 Sewing Machine is for Sewing 


ankles; but when Cynthia mounted the worn 
doorsteps I was at her side. 


shields. 


. 
The door creaked and swung in, and in a % 
k essmakingaPleas- 
second she was over the threshold and had | 
The three wheels at the top snapped on the light. We were in a narrow ‘ Resi 
adjust independently and hall. The plaster and paper were missing in big i Wrap 
accurately at theneck, shoul- 
ders, bust, waist, hips and patches, allowing the laths to show through a] H 
skirt to any woman's size, style or sha pe. like the ribs of a giant skeleton, while dust and % mM 9 
Collapses Into Its Cabinet lirt hick 918 
Simply by pressing your {foot oncollape- dirt lay thick over everything. 
ing pedal the form can be collapsed and Gaining the stairs, Cynthia held her light . Laden M 
put out of sight in any one of our special . ' » banister < ispered: ‘See = 
designed ‘Acme Cabinet,"” made to fit close to the banister and whi: pered: “See —= 


the form. See our exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco Fairin Palace of Varied Industries, 
Write to-day for prices and catalogue 

j Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co, | 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 

| Suite 725,2915 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Canadian Office, Smith Falls, Ont. 


where someone’s hand has disturbed the dust.”’ 
I didn’t want to see. My heart was thump- 
ing loudly; but I was in for it, so I closed my 
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No. 413 —Chair or Rocker 

The Panama-Pacific Fire- 
side Special. 

Luxuriously upholstered 
with soft spring back and ** Karpenesque”’ 
spring cushion seat. Covered in Im- 
ported Tapestry—handsome patterns and 
rich colorings. Special Exposition Price 
$21.50 each f. o. b. Chicago. 


-Karpen Furniture 
at the Exposition 


: The examples of Karpen 
Pee Furniture at the Panama- 

~ Pacific International Exposi- 
‘il |.“ tion form one of the visited, 
Ls / admired and talked-of exhibits. 
ata Karpen Furniture has a dis- 
at tinction of superiority which is 
enhanced by comparison. 


America’s Pride 
In Furniture 


Artistry in design, handicraft skill 
in construction and solid honesty in 
material and execution, make Karpen 
. products the high expression of 
i’. American achievement in furniture. 

When Karpen Furniture is brought 
into world competition it commands 
the world admiration its merits 
a ‘Al deserve. 


Karpen 


Furniture 


You are cordially invited to visit the Karpen Ex- 
hibit in the Palace of Manufacturers at the Exposition, 
that you may more fully appreciate American leader- 
ship in Fine Furniture. The Karpen trade mark is 
affixed every 

iece of genuine 
Teoen Furniture. Book of Designs 

or An instructive and interesting 
illustrated Book of Designs A-9 
mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps 
to cover postage. 


S. Karpen& Bros. 


VATER—PROOF 
FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Use the hygienic 
waterproof sheet- 


TRADE 


ing that really 
y” Chest 
protects. 


ess, and lasts 
furniture, ex- 
1 on free trial. 
ortland, Me. 


Look for the STORK 
trade mark. Genuine 
Stork is pure, white, light, soft, pliable. 
It is not heating, creates no perspira- 
tion, chafing or irritation. Easily 
cleaned — always fresh, dainty, sweet. 


36 in. wide, light or heavy, 
1.00 a yd. 


54 in. wide, heavy weight 
only, $1.50 a yd. 


GET THE GENUINE 
If your dealer does not 
have Stork Sheeting 
write to us. 


THE STORK CO. 


ORK Devt Boston, Mass 


= MARK Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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r housework better, in less time, with 
ork. “Keeping the Home Clean”’ is the 
title. \Written by Marie L. Miller, Domestic 
: Teacher, Chicago Public Schools. 
Ww the marvelous 


Little Polly Cleaner 


clean. clothing, straw hats, gloves, dainty 
‘ud valuable lingerie, upholstery—everything— 
nore satisfactorily than anything else you can 
use. No rubbing. Better, saferand easier to use 
‘han gasoline or other explosive fluids. Will not 
harm fabric or make hands coarse. Antiseptic. 
\sk your grocer or 

_ Send 10c for full-sized cake 
Mention your grocer’s name, Stamps accepted. 
Wrappers secure valuable premiums. 


Wiis Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. 
Avs 918 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
TradeM Little Polly Brooms make sweeping easy 


‘ ING Write for book 
a) of latest styles, 
prices on En- 
graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 


etc. Witheach order we will make free Hand- 


ard Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 
MIRGINIA STATIONERY CO. 916-0 Main St, Richmond, Va. 


CYNTHIA SPILLINGS 
AND THE SPIDER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


eyes and clutched her skirts and took a blind 
re when she did, until we reached the upper 
all. 

Gently shaking off my hand she murmured: 
“Ton’t move. Don’t make a sound.” 

I obeyed, standing like a statue for an age 
until I simply had to open my eyes. Every- 
thing was black as a pocket. I reached out my 
hand one side to find her, but she wasn’t there. 
I stretched out both hands the other side, took 
a few steps and bumped into the wall. She had 
left me alone and I wanted to scream. Maybe 
I did call out; but if so a sudden confusion 
below drowned my voice. 

There was a tramping of heavy feet and a 
deep voice gave the order: ‘‘ Watch every win- 
dow. Two men come with me.” 

The steps mounted the stairs. I was afraid 
they would shoot me if I didn’t call out, and 
I knew they would if I made a sound. Then 
came a rustling noise near at hand; it was 
Cynthia’s black silk, and I never knew before a 
black silk could sound so heavenly. 


ER hand found mine and her voice, wonder- 
fully calm and restful, was saying: ‘‘ You 
did nicely, Ann. I’m proud of you.” 

As she ended she turned on her light, and at 
the other end of the white shaft was the broad, 
fierce face of Boyton. He was crouching low 
and advancing with a pistol pushed out before 
him. Back of him were two more men, also 
with pistols. 

“Miss Spillings!’’ I heard him exclaim. 

“T’ve been expecting you,” she told him. 

“Hush!” he hissed. ‘“‘The Spider is hiding 
here. We’ve traced him from Bland, where he 
stopped to mail the gems.” 

“Grattan!” loudly called Cynthia; and to 
my amazement a door opened at the end of the 
hall, and Grattan Elsmere, holding a lighted 
lamp above his head, stood revealed. 

“Up with that other hand!” roared the in- 
spector, darting forward, followed by his two 
men till their three pistols were pressed against 
Grattan’s breast. Grattan obeyed, and the 
inspector triumphantly cried: “‘Iron him, one 
of you.” 

“He is Grattan Elsmere, my confidential 
agent,” broke in Cynthia, pressing forward. 

‘*Alias the Spider, the greatest crook in the 
country,” panted the inspector. 

“No,” gently corrected Cynthia. ‘‘You’re 
too late to get your man. He has been here, 
but he’s gone—far away.” 

**Good heavens, woman!”’ jeered the inspec- 
tor, his pistol never wavering a hairbreadth. 
“Don’t I know the Spider?” 

“‘Undoubtedly,” she agreed. ‘But this is 
not the man. Step inside.” 

Grattan slowly fell back, with the pistols still 
clamped to his body, till we all were within the 
room. Then I knew what Cynthia had meant. 

On a couch was stretched a silent form. 
Cynthia gently uncovered the face and we 
beheld Grattan’s double. ‘‘ His twin brotuer,” 
she said softly. ‘‘Poor lad! When your man 
discharged his pistol in front of the theater he 
gave him his death wound. Grattan brought 
him here to die in peace. It was Grattan who 
mailed the gems.” 


“AND to think you guessed someone was ill 

or hurt because I took the jelly and per- 
oxide,’”’? mused Grattan as he sat hunched over 
before Cynthia’s bough-filled fireplace. 

“Do you feel like telling us about it?” softly 
asked Cynthia. ‘‘ Don’t, unless you want to.” 

“Joe was wild from a boy up,” he began. 
‘‘Our parents died when we were young, and 
we saw little of each other after we reached 
our teens. At times I ran across him or delib- 
erately searched till I found him. I know he 
was honest in his efforts to reform. But he 
never could resist temptation in the form of 
jewels. When I went to New York I met him 
by accident in front of my hotel, the Cosmo. I 
hadn’t seen or heard of him for more than a 
year. I knew he was in pursuit of something in 
the way of gems, and I couldn’t think of any- 
thing except saving him. I knew the police 
would get on his trail, but he laughed at my 
fears. I also knew I was liable to arrest, being 
mistaken for him. I could prove my identity; 
he would be convicted. Suddenly he seemed 
to sense danger and agreed to accompany me 
North. Then he slipped away and went to the 
opera. He had come to New York and had 
dared the police for the sake of the Vonberg 
diamonds. Even when he knew Boyton had 
seen and recognized him, he stuck to his plan 
and stole them. 

“After being shot he made for his room, 
where I found him. He wouldn’t see a doctor 
till we had left the city. He didn’t take his 
hurt seriously, and he seemed perfectly able to 
travel. We left the train at Bland unsuspected, 
and I mailed the gems. Then we took the eve- 
ning stage to the edge of the village and walked 
back to the Fennol place. We were well 
muffled in our long coats, and the stage driver 
never suspected me. When we reached the 
house I knew Joe was very sick. He needed 
some kind of antiseptic. I couldn’t go to a 
store; I had to come here. While about it, I 
helped myself to food and also selected some- 
thing I thought he might be able to eat. It 
was of no use.” 

I simply couldn’t hold in any longer, and 
desperately cried: ‘‘What about the twenty 
thousand dollars?” 

“How dare you, Ann?” fiercely upbraided 
Cynthia. 

Grattan stared at me open-mouthed and 
rubbed his head in a dazed manner. ‘Good 
heavens!” he finally gasped. ‘‘ You’ve never 
said a word about the money, Miss Cynthia. 
You’re one of the best women—one of two 
of the best women—alive! I’d forgotten all 
about the money till this minute. It’s locked 
up in the Cosmo Hotel safe, where I had it 
placed the night I met poor Joe.” 
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Try this perfume 


OUR own preference in the Is 
matter of perfumes should pass 
judgment—and will do so if 
uninfluenced—as to what you really | 
prefer. The test described below shows > 
you how to decide this very personal 
question to your absolute satisfaction— 
just as it showed those who made © 
the original test. 

This test was made by 103 representative 


women, comparing six perfumes without 
seeing the labels or knowing the names. 


Three of the perfumes were the most popu- 
lar foreign scents and three were domestic © 
(Florient, Splendor and Eclat), made by | 
Colgate & Company. 


Over 3/5 of the 103 women chose Colgate’s; 
but what is more significant is that before 
making the test 61 of the 103 said they 
preferred a foreign perfume, yet when the | 
influence of a foreign label was removed 41 of 
the 61, or 2/3 of them, chose Colgate’s first. 


Since this experiment was made thousands 
of women have made the same test with 
interesting results. 


You too can make the test 


Let us send you three Perfumer’s Testing Strips, 
miniature vials of the three Colgate Perfumes and an 
extra Testing Strip so that you may.compare these 
new Colgate scents with the perfume you are now 
using. The Test Material will be sent on receipt of 
your letter enclosing a 2c stamp for mailing. 


You will discover (as many others have) that in deli- BS 
cacy, in refinement, in individuality, and above all in | 
that indefinable something which governs a matter of 
choice, Colgate Perfumes express your real preference. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Perfume Contest Dept.H, 199 Fulton Street, New York | 


Established in America 1806 
Awarded Grand Prix, Paris 1900 


The same perfumes in Toilet Waters 
for those who prefer a lighter scent. 


test on yourself 
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A splendid gift for 
the bride or graduate 


A New Idea 


| Any wrist, large or 
_} small,can now be per- 
| fectly fitted. 


By pressing the thumb on the 
|| spring end, any link in any part 
of the bracelet may be removed 
-| —or an extra one added —in a 
| | few seconds. : 
This idea (with patent issued and \ 
others pending) combined with 
the greatest expansion found in 
any bracelet insures a perfect fit 
for every wrist. And moreover, 
should any link in any part of the 


self in a moment. 


SIMMONS 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Watch Bracelet, with 
Independent, Detachable Links 


Let your jeweler show you this 
new bracelet. You will be sur- 
prised at how inexpensive it is. || 
Can be made to use with any |/ 
wrist watch. 

Simmons new Watch Bracelets, 
with independent detachable 
links, are manufactured by the 
makers of Simmons Chains, for 
40 years the highest standard of 
excellence. 


If your jeweler cannot show you 
this new bracelet, write for 
booklet and name of a jeweler 
who has them on exhibition. 


R. F. SMMONS CoO. 

: Established 1873 

*4} 185 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 
Look for ‘‘Simmons’’ stamped on 


each bracelet—your protection i 
and guarantee for wear. 5 


bracelet ever need replacing, you 
simply secure a new one from |) ie 
your jeweler and attach it your- }) 3 


A New 
Pair Free 


To any mother 
who buys KABO 
Garters that do 
not—in her judg- 
ment — wear well 
we will send a 
new pair free upon 
receipt of the un- 
satisfactory pair. 


K ABO 


CORSET Co. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


DALSIMER SHOES 3222 


Insure Foot Comfort. FRE 


R Spring and Summer Catalog, containing 
Dr. Dalsimer’s article on “Care of the Feet,” 
x shows the latest styles in perfect fitting shoes for 
Women, Men and Children—6 widths, all lengths. 
The Dalsimer ‘Nurses’ DeLyte” Shoe (illustra- 
ted) is made of soft Duree Kid, or White Canvas, 
seamless, flexible soles, rubber heels, for street or 
house wear. Lace or Button, high or $3.00 
low; sizes 1}4 to10, AAto F. PREPAID, —« 
We Guarantee to Fit and Satisfy You 
Perfectly or Refund Your Sener. 
Write for FREE Catalog NOW. 


S. DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St. Philadelphia 


TROWMART INN 


FIREPROOF HOTEL FOR WOMEN 


$1.00 per day — weekly $4.50 and $5.50, including 


breakfast and dinner. Send for Booklet. 


THE PURPLE HAT 
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below the window. I seated myself near it 
and opened the book I had brought to beguile 
my wait. Here Hartley joined me a moment 
later. 

I do not know how or when we became aware 
that the group on the steps outside were talk- 
ing about me. We were used to hearing stu- 
dents chattering and laughing, and we usually 
paid no more attention to their young voices 
than to the birds who sang about the campus. 
But now the words suddenly arrested my atten- 
tion, and Hartley, noticing my frozen attitude 
of listening, listened too. 

‘“They say she was a great beauty when he 
married her,”’ declared one clear young voice. 
‘“‘When I was a freshman I used to hear the 
older girls rave about her. They said she was 
a stunner—lovely as a Queen in that pale 
Madonna style of hers; and simply slathers of 
clothes besides!”’ 

‘*Well, she’s never had any ‘slathers’ in our 
time,’’ responded another cool, clear voice. 
“T never could see why a woman need turn 
into a dowdy old thing as soon as she has chil- 
dren. Evidently her home and family engross 
her so that she doesn’t care what she looks like. 
I should think he would notice.” 

‘My only hope is,”’ chimed in a third, ‘‘that 
before I graduate she’ll make the raise of an- 
other ‘lid.’ That purple trash-basket effect was 
one of the first sights that met my freshman 
eyes, and I’m a junior now! Only one more 
year for her to scare up something new.” 

“‘For shame, Jess, to rail against a good old 
landmark, like the ’86 gate or the library 
clock!” 

“‘That old headpiece isn’t a landmark,” as- 
serted the Jess voice; “‘it’s an outrage. I’ve 
seen it with its brim drooped up and with its 
brim drooped down; I’ve seen it in all sorts 
of weather, at all times of year, at all sorts of 
places, with all sorts of funny dresses. Down 
with the purple hat, I say!” 


HERE was a burst. of laughter, the bell 

rang, and Hartley, as white as a sheet, 
went rushing away. It was the crowning hour 
of my long humiliation. I felt burned and 
seared with shame. And I hated Hartley! I 
saw him sitting there on the platform among 
his fellows of the faculty, slender, scholarly, 
distinguished looking, with his keen, refined 
face, his beautiful hands, his fastidious dress. 
Yes, I hated him! 

And I was glad he had heard, glad it had 
hurt him so much, for I could tell by his look 
that he was greatly upset. 

I rushed home from that painful hour, half 
crazed with anger and shame. The children 
were out with their nurse; the two maids chat- 
tered loudly and cheerfully in the kitchen. In 
my room I pulled out drawers, opened closets, 
taking stock of my dwindled possessions as I 
had done a hundred times before; not an un- 
dergarment that was not so darned and patched 
and pitiful that I had long been ashamed for 
the laundress to see my poverty; not adress or 
a wrap that was fit for even one more public 
appearance. 

I was called downstairs to sign for an express 
package, a small box of books for Hartley. 
I got the maid to pry off the cover after the ex- 
pressman had left, and I unpacked with some 
curiosity the new books which my husband 
had added to our already extensive library. 
The ‘“Vierge Don Quixote”! I remembered 
seeing a prospectus of the work some weeks be- 
fore while dusting Hartley’s desk one day. 
While I was the laughing-stock and byword 
of the students, Hartley had paid one hundred 
and fifty dollars for four mere books! 

I rushed up to my room, threw myself on my 
bed, and wept. It was here that Hartley found 
me at noon. My storm of weeping had passed 
by that time, and I lay worn and sodden with 
tears, but feverishly waiting forhim. He knew 
now. 

But when he stood at last in the doorway, 
looking at me with a cold displeasure which I 
had never seen in his look for me before, I be- 
came dully aware that he did not yet see it as 
Isawit. I found myself sitting up and pinning 
together my tumbled hair, as though girding 
for great effort. 

Then at last my husband, whom I had ex- 
pected to come in sackcloth and ashes, spoke; 
but there was neither apology nor repentance 
in his words: 

“‘Of course, Elizabeth, I deeply regret what 
occurred this morning. That it embarrasses 
me painfully you must know, for I have no 
doubt you yourself feel chagrined at what we 
overheard. Yet it may be a valuable lesson 
to you, if it is true that you have permitted 
your home and your children to engross you so 
completely that you no longer consider your 
personal appearance. I suppose I have been 
so blind in my love for you that I have not 
noticed that you were growing careless.” 


KNOW now how Eve felt when Adam self- 

righteously laid all the blame of their unfortu- 
nate apple episode at her door. I always recall 
with something like pride that scene of violence 
that followed, pride that I dared speak out at 
last. I remember how I sprang up fiercely and 
turned loose upon Hartley the pent-up, slow- 
forming wrath of those five years, hurling at 
him wild, angry sentences, many of which were 
unjust, I suppose. But I managed quite ade- 
quztely to convey to his slow understanding, 
before I had finished, something of what I had 
endured. 

“T don’t care about my personal appear- 
ance?” I shrilled at him. ‘‘Good heavens, I 
sometimes think I don’t care about anything 
else! If you knew how my mind is always busy 
with clothes, clothes, clothes! I think ten times 
more about clothes than I do about you and 
the babies! It’s only the decently dressed who 
can rise above the thought of clothes—and I’m 
never decently dressed!” 
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too well known for that. 


a package 


No sensible woman will overlook the easy Jell-O way when she 
wishes to serve a particularly delicious dessert, for the low cost and 
the delightful flavor, as well as the ease of preparation of Jell-O, are 


Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 cents at grocers’. 


Dozens of the most beautiful and delicious Jell-O desserts are described in the 
Kewpie Jell-O Book for which Rose O’ Neill, the famous “mother of 
has made some of her greatest Kewpie pictures. A copy 
of the book will be sent to you free if you will write and 
ask us for the Kewpie Jell-O Book. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 


the Kewpies,”’ 


tidy kitchen is enough of the 
right kind of utensils.” 


TIDY kitchen—kitchen work’ 
that is a never-ending joy and 


utensils of 


longer-lived utensils. 


ff they really are easy to clean. 


fect utensils to worry about. 


send you 
FREE—MRS. RORER’S BOOK 


small or large kitchen requirements. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill, New York 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans 


kept so by keeping drudgery away from it— 
dainty, well-prepared dishes, which do so much 
to keep the cross word from the table—just 
remember that we are sincere in saying that a 
real aid to this phase of married life is enough 


Reyal Granrte 
Enameled Ware 


Get enough so there may be a utensil for 
every use—this means simplified cooking and 


HN The smooth, hard surface of these utensils 
gy takes the drudgery out of pot and pan cleaning— 


The quality and durability are a real aid to 
making daintier, better-cooked dishes—you can 
keep your mind on the cooking with no imper- 


note that YOUR kitchen shall be furnished 
with bright, beautiful Royal Granite Enameled 


In making up the kitchen list — make the 
Ss Ware. As an aid to simpler shopping let us 


of menus and recipes for families and ‘Just For 
Two’; also suggested assortment of Royal Gran- 
ite Enameled Ware for completely furnishing 


Hardware and Department Stores Everywhere 
Address: Advertising Department 8, Milwaukee 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


Send 10c 


for Nesco Pot Scrap- 
er and Mrs. Rorer’s 
Book of Recipes and 
Menus. 
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4 Ne 


You can 
do as much 
ironing as 

four women ironing by hand 
—or four times as fast as one 
woman, and with ease if you use 


IMPLEX 


For City and Country Homes 


You get better re- 
Try One sults, beautiful fin- 


ish and straight 
30 Days edges and with less 


FREE effort. No fuss and 
bother. No tired 
feet, weary back or aching head. 


Operated by Electric, Gasoline or 
Hand Power. Heated by gas or 
gasoline at a cost of 2 to 4 cents per 
ironing, or byelectricity. Eight sizes 
—$25 and up. Easy payments. 


Write for FREE Booklet on Iron- 


ing, 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer, and 
name of local dealer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 


Established 10 Years 
591, 168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. | 


Also Makers of Simplex Ironers for Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Laundries, etc. See Catalog. ff 


“See our Exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition —San Francisco® 


Manufacturers’ Palace 


¢ This saves my dresses 
from perspiration stains! 


Yes, it is really true. Just two applica- 
tions a week of Odo-ro-no will keep your 
armpits naturally dry and dainty and your 
clothes free from stains and dampness. 

Odo-ro-no will give you complete relief 
from excessive perspiration of the armpits, 
feet and hands—keeping the parts comfort- 
ably and naturally dry and absolutely odor- 
less. Daily baths do not lessen the effect. 

Unscented. Harmless. 25c, 
50c and $1. Six times as much 
for $1 as for 25c. At all drug 
and dept. stores, or direct from 
us prepaid. In Canada 35c, 
70c, and $1.40. 

SAMPLE and booklet sent for 
6c and your dealer’s name. Ad- 
dress The Odorono Company, 
106 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO-RO- 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


“Il Begged Father 


when | wasa little girl to let me use 
the teeth 

I've used it every day for 30 years 

and can speak most highly of it.” 

(Name on request.) 

Use Sozodont Liquid in the morning to 

Clean where the brush can’t go. Use 


either Sozodont Powder or Paste in the 
€vening to brighten and polish the teeth. 


Two weeks’ trial of Liquid and Powder 
or Paste for 4c in stamps and our special 


offer which you cannot resist. Address 
| HALL & RUCKEL New York 


THE PURPLE HAT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“Well, if you give the subject as much 
thought as you say youdo ”’ began Hartley 
reprovingly. 

“It takes more than thought to create a 
closet full of clothes!” I cried. ‘‘ You selfish 
old thing, buying Japanese vellum books for 
yourself and never giving me a penny for my 
clothes!”’ 

Hartley had grown very white again. “‘ Eliza- 
beth, you must be crazy. You talk as though 
I had been a brute. I have given you over half 
of my salary. That ‘Vierge’ edition is for your 
wedding anniversary. I did not know it had 
come. I have always tried to get the finest 
things I could for you. Why, Elizabeth, I 
paid over three hundred francs just for your 
purple hat!’”’ He had the grace to flush a little 
at the mention of that odious piece of headgear. 

“IT haven’t wanted presents; I’ve wanted 
money.” 

Poor Hartley recoiled as from a blow at 
those blunt words, which must have sounded 
so coarsely mercenary. ‘‘Have I ever stinted 
you, Elizabeth?” 

“Yes, Hartley, you have,’ I replied as 
bravely as I could. I went to my desk and got 
out my account book, in which I had recorded 
every little sum Hartley had ever given me for 
personal expenditures, and on the opposite 
pages the purchases I had made. 


N SILENCE Hartley turned over the two or 

three pages of this meager account. Then he 
handed it back. ‘‘You seem to have a case 
against me,” he admitted. ‘But, Elizabeth, 
I’ve given you over half my salary regularly, 
besides those occasional extra sums that you 
have kept account of in that book of yours.” 
I should explain that when the second baby 
came and Hartley insisted upon our engaging 
a nurse, he added fifteen dollars a month to 
my allowance. 

“Yes, you’ve given me half of your salary, 
Hartley, but not to spend for myself. The 
household expenses have increased, not dimin- 
ished. There has almost never been a cent out 
of the housekeeping money for my personal 
needs, Hartley. I’ve got along somehow, just 
by making over and making over old things, 
but I’ve got to the end of my resources. I’m 
just down and out. So please don’t come say- 
ing you’ve given me over half your salary. 
You really haven’t given me anything except 
board and lodging.” 

Hartley sat down suddenly on the edge of 
my bed and leaned his head on his hands. 
“T’ve always thought of myself as a kind and 
generous husband,” he said dismally after a 
while, half lifting his head. 

“You have been generous in your own way,” 
I threw out at length. ‘‘You’ve given me 
enough to keep up a comfortable home, and 
I’ve enjoyed its comforts, of course. Besides 
that you’ve given me beautiful gifts, sur- 
rounded me with beautiful things. Indeed 
you’ve given me everything except the one 
thing I needed to make me independent and 
thoroughly happy.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” he asked curiously. 

‘*A definite personal allowance,” I returned. 

“You said when we married that you hated 
the thought of an allowance,” he cried. 

““No, Hartley, you said that, and I passively 
agreed with you. But I’ve learned that we 
were wrong. It doesn’t put our love on a com- 
mercial basis for you to give me a fixed sum; 
call it a salary, if you choose. I earn it in man- 
aging your home for you. And such a business- 
like arrangement doesn’t kill romance, but 
rather insures its life. I don’t believe any 
woman can be her best self when she is dis- 
mally conscious that she is shabby and not 
looking her best.” 

““You’ve always looked attractive to me,” 
Hartley insisted loyally. 

“But not to others, Hartley. You know 
now what the students think of me.”’ Poor 
Hartley winced, as I meant him to. I was 
frightened at this return to the old comfortable 
flattery with which he had so often smothered 
my weak attempts to make clear my situation. 
“T need an allowance, Hartley,” I hurried on 
breathlessly. ‘‘I don’t see any other way for a 
self-respecting wife to get along. I can’t save 
enough out of the housekeeping money to dress 
the children and myself. I earn it, I deserve 
it; and oh, Hartley, I want an allowance that 
I can absolutely count on for my very own, no 
matter how small you make it!” 

“Do you think that would help?” Hartley 
asked forlornly. ‘‘It—it hardly seems as 
though there were any amends I could muke 
now, Bess.” 

“Hartley,” I cried solemnly, “even twenty- 
five dollars a month for my very own would 
make me the happiest woman in the world, I 
do believe. I have everything else—you, the 
babies, our lovely home, our lovely friends. If 
only I had enough decent clothes to be able to 
forget about myself and enjoy all my blessings 
I should be as happy as a Queen.” 


HAT all seems long ago. In the comfort- 

able independence which I now enjoy it is 
hard to realize that I was once the spiritless, 
shamed, shabby creature I have described. It 
is not a lavish sum that Hartley deposits to my 
credit on the first of evezy month, but it suf- 
fices for all my needs, and once more I can enter 
happily into the social life of the university 
and the village. 

As for the purple hat, I disposed of it the 
day after I came to an understanding with 
Hartley on the allowance question, upon my 
return from my first shopping tour. Without 
waiting to take off my pretty new hat I ran 
into the library and burned that dreadful 
“chapeau” in the fireplace. 

Hartley came in just as the flames died down. 
“Chilly?” he asked. 

It was mid-April and balmy. 

“Not a bit,” I asserted cheerfully. I had 
not been so happy in years. “But a little 
blaze—oh, a little blaze is pleasant, Hartley!” 
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Vationa (Drink 


dst) The famous Welch 
Punch 


The “diplomatic dinner” beverage 
which is safe and sane. 


Take the juice of three lemons, juice 
of one orange, one pint of Welch's, 
one quart of water and one cup of 
sugar. Add sliced oranges and pine- 
apple and serve cold. This punch 
has become a standard of excellence. 


The favorite Welch 
Hi-Ball 


A man’s drink—and a very popular 
way of serving Welch's. It has lots 
of character and “pep.” | 


Use a ten-ounce glass, in which place 
four ounces of Welch’s, and a lump 
or two of ice; fill the glass with 
plain or charged water. 


The delicious Welch 
Lemonade 


Make your lemonade this way and 
you find that it possesses the often- 
lacking “something.” 


For each quart of well-sweetened 


lemonade allow a cup of Welch’s 
Grape Juice. Chill and serve. 


Welch’s at the picnic 


Welch’s “plain” is a favorite picnic 
and outing beverage because of its 
unvarying high quality. Have it 
cold. Serve it in small glasses or 


use the Junior (4-oz.) bottles. 


Welch’s for the children 


Welch’s is not only a delicious drink 
to serve the children, but every mother 
knows it is healthful. It makes a 
hit with the children. The individ- 
ual 4-oz. bottles are always attractive 
and pleasing. 


Do more than ask for “Grape 
Juice” —say Welch's 
and get it! 
If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer 


we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Welch Junior (4-0z. size) bottle mailed 


for ten cents. 


Write for new booklet, “Marion Harland’s 99 
Selected Recipes.” 


The Welch Grape Juice 
Company 
Westfield, New York 
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Sam 


E want you to have a 

sample because we know 
that the sample will prove Parrot 
Polish better than you ever 
thought a polish could be. If 
you try it you'll always use it on 
copper, brass, nickel, glass and 
aluminum. You'll find that it 
can’t stain or harm your hands— 
that it is perfectly safe because 
it contains no acids, ammonia, 
explosives or any other dangerous 
ingredients. 


House- 
hold 
Uses 


Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 


Mailed 
postpaid 
for your 
dealer's 
name and 
6c in 
stamps. 


Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A, 
111 West 
Monroe St. 
Chicago 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


One application of this snow- 
white disappearing cream pre- 
vents all bodily odors. 

Does not check perspiration, 
merely neutralizes all odors. 


A comfort in.warm weather— 
in all weathers. 


Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at all drug- and department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


We open accounts with respon- 
sible women everywhere and 
ship goods prepaid on approval— 
no pay unless Satisfied. 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
134 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20 in. 
2 o2.20in. 125 22in. .. 2.45 
2 oz.22im. 1.75 24in. .. 3.45 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . $3.45 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 
Transformation, Natural carly, 


to $25.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, 
$15 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hairand de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us, 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 


little more; ask for estimate, Write ~ 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY, 


\ PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 16, 109 N. Wabash Ave., 4 


SHALL I GO TO 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
FAIR? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


But this department is by no means all for 
mere beauty. Many new food plants are 
shown; the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry features the dasheen tuber, a superior 
substitute for our old friend, the white potato. 
Indeed the student, the flower lover, the busi- 
ness man and especially the housekeeper can 
find much of use in these acres of fruit-bearing 
trees; these process exhibits of fruit-gathering, 
packing, drying, shipping and marketing; and 
these directing stations where we are shown 
the best practices for home and kitchen can- 
ning and preserving. The home preserving 
school is under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Bitting, the food technologists chosen 
by our Government to investigate the canning 
industry. 

The most comprehensive report ever made 
on woman’s chief business, the business that 
Mr. Burbank calls “The Training of the 
Human Plant,” is in the Palace of Education 
and Social Economy. 

The Department of Education is not, as 
heretofore, a mere dry collection of textbooks 
and copy books, children’s ‘‘school work”’ and 
‘home work”’ and grade reports. It, too, is 
a process exhibit of actual school systems at 
work from the nursery and kindergarten and 
Montessori schools, through the high, voca- 
tional and finishing schools, the university and 
university extension. The rural schools and 
the agricultural colleges are not neglected. 
Each nation and each section of our country 
are demonstrating that phase of education in 
which they have been most successful. Many 
will be represented by surveys and apparatus 
and by that potent teacher, the motion picture. 


N THE division of Social Economy the 

United States Government has placed its 
chief exhibit, thus significantly telling the 
worldthat our Government considers its people 
its most important ‘‘crop”’ or‘‘ product.” Here 
the Federal Government shows all that it has 
accomplished in the last decade for the better- 
ment and protection of its citizens. 

Special weight is placed upon the Child 
Welfare Exhibit. This is the complete report, 
in print of life, of the work of Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop in the Children’s Bureau; and a 
wonderful report it is. It is possible to see here, 
by slides, pictures and exhibits, not only all 
that the Government knows about the condi- 
tions of infant and child life and hygiene, but 
also what each woman wants to learn about her 
own home and neighborhood problems. 

There is a model baby’s room, showing the 
proper care of the baby, the proper arrange- 
ment of windows for cross ventilation, the right 
food, bed and clothing. There is a children’s 
health conference under the personal direction 
of Dr. Frances Sage Bradley, who examines, 
advises and directs the régime of health for 
all children up to fifteen years of age whose 
parents wish to consult her. 

A model playroom is shown, a playroom in 
which living demonstrations are made of the 
newest and best ideas. On certain days Dr. 
Anna Louise Strong is to lead little tots in 
fulfilling the new belief in self-help, by making 
their own toys. There will be a number of 
demonstration days by such juvenile orders as 
the Camp Fire Girls and the Blue Birds. 

Many philanthropic and sociologic bodies 
present the results of their investigations, and 
other governments vie with our own in their 
presentation of exhibits in social economy. 
The Federation of Churches makes plain 
exactly what the missions have accomplished 
throughout the world. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union shows the effect of alcohol, 
narcotics and drugs upon the individual and 
the community. Japan presents her method 
of military hygiene. The Carnegie Institute 
expounds the benefits that pure science has 
conferred upon mankind. 


F PARTICULAR interest to women must 

be the National Congress of Mothers, the 
Child Labor Conference, the American Nurses’ 
Association Congress held with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses, the National Council 
of Women Voters, the National Association of 
Collegiate Alumne, the American Home Eco- 
nomic Association, the Women’s Social Progress 
Congress, the World’s Congress of Young 
People’s Societies, and the International Con- 
gress of Education. 

Across the lagoon, in the beautiful Palace of 
Fine Arts, is an artistic inspiration more Com- 
prehensive and farther reaching than any yet 
given to the American public. It gains unusual 
scope, partly through the public spirit of sev- 
eral great American annual exhibitions that 
will not be held this year, in order that their 
full flower may come to the Exposition galleries 
instead; and largely throughthe war in Europe. 
For all the great galleries of the Old World are 
closed and many entire collections of con- 
temporary works of art, intended for foreign 
exhibitions that cannot now be held, have been 
shipped to San Francisco. They represent the 
supreme of modern art in Europe. Their 
owners and artists were glad to have them out 
of danger, as were the governments owning 
some old and valued canvases. 

The collection of historic and modern prints, 
etchings, wood cuts and engravings, the first 
complete presentation of this phase ever given, 
will go far toward cultivating the public taste 
in these not properly respected or understood 
forms of art. 

In the Palace of Liberal Arts women gather 
most information from the musical instru- 
ments; the book bindery; the making of publi- 
cations; the exhibits of photography, including 
that ever-widening interest, the making of 
moving pictures. They glean much, too, from 
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Grape Juice Sherbet 


Soak ¥, envelope Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine in ¥% cup cold 
water 5minutes. Make a syrup 
by boiling 1 cup sugar and I1¥2 
cups boiling water ten min- 
utes, and add soaked gelatine. 
Cool slightly and add 1 pint 
grape juice, 4 tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice, ¥% cup orange 
juice; then freeze. Serve in 
glasses and garnish with can- 
died violets or fruit, if desired. 


Summer 


SPARKLING 

GELaTINE 


| 


Ices 


Cooling creams and ices 
‘stand better” and are 
smoother if made with 


KNOX 


SPARKLIN G 


GELATINE 


(it’s Granulated) 


It is the secret of home-made 
frozen dainties—this Grape 
Juice Sherbet will prove it. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Dessert, 
Jelly, Salad, Pudding and Candy Reci- 
pes, It is free for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample (enough to make this grape 
sherbet) for 2c stamp and grocer's 
name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX COMPANY 
313 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Yellow Package  Bise Package 


Reduce the Burden 


of Summer Work — How ? 


Think of the washing you can save in hand and kitchen towels by the use of SCOT- 
TISSUE-S, the absorbent paper towels; by all means have them handy where children 

are around. Very often children soil a towel the first time they use it. 
the bathroom always; you will find many things that will make them useful there. 
Nothing but an actual trial will convince you of the great usefulness of absorbent 
SCOTT ISSUE in your kitchen for draining grease from fried potatoes, fritters, etc. 
SCOTTISSUE will polish your windows without the use of water and they are splen- 
did for polishing mirrors, cut glass, etc. Take SCOTT ISSUE along on your vacation 
or that auto trip or picnic. Keep SCOTTISSUE in the garage for cleaning hands. 
You have no idea of the multitude of uses you will find for SCOTTISS UE towels 
when once you have them in your home. There are three sizes of 


Absorbent Seo€lissue Towels 


| 


paper. 


ScotTissue Toilet Paper — soft as old linen. A high grade, soft, snowy white absorbent 

Sold in large tight-wound rolls. 

Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper — soft and clothlike. The balsam treatment makes the paper soft 

and clothlike. Once used, always demanded. 3 rolls in dust-proof carton, 25c. 
The above goods sold at all progressive dealers’. 


In order that you may get acquainted with the whole line of ScotT issue Products, we will, 
on receipt of 50c (in Canada 75c), send you, all 


10c per roll. 


Keep a roll in 


JUNIOR ROLL, 10¢ 
STANDARD ROLL, 25c* 
LARGE ROLL, 


Fixture, / 


grade Toilet Paper. 


delivery charges prepaid, the following: 
Standard size ScotTissue Towels, / a Towel 
Pure White ScotTissue Table Cover, 
1 package containing 12 Scot Tissue Dydees, | roll 
of soft absorbent ScotTissue Toilet Paper, / roll of 
Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper and J other roll of high 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
720 Glenwood Ave., 


*Prices slightly higher west of = Mississippi River 


and in Canada. 


roll 


All for 5Oc (75c in Canada). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Automatic Cooking 
Saves hours of time and work 


This 72-page book will be a revelation to 
every housewife, Written by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, the well-known authority on house- 
hold efficiency, it tells how automatic cooking 
saves you the hours you now have to spend 
in the kitchen. 

You can cook a complete meal on the Sen- 
tinel Automatic Cook Stove without watching 
it or giving it any attention whatever. You 
simply place the food in the automatic oven, 
setthe T immer, light thegasandleavethe kitchen. 

At the proper moment the Timer shuts off 
the gas and the cooking is completed by in- 
direct heat. When you are ready to serve 
the meal, you will find everything perfectly 
cooked, hot and ready to serve. 

You can prepare the meal hours in advance and 
goshopping or visiting while it is cooking —or you 
can read, sew, or busy yourself with other house- 
hold duties. No pre-heating of food or radiator 
noextra work of any kind. It also saves gas and 
soon pays for itself. 

Write now for the free book—The Sentinel 
Mig. Co., Dept. 2, New Haven, Conn. 


entinel 


Automatic 


Cook Stove 


(4 Models —For any Kitchen—4 Prices) 


of violetseveryday! ||: 
it Imagine the fresh fragrance of 
all to your face, your hands, your 


iV comes to you every time you use 
i} 


The real fragrance 


il myriads of dewy violets clinging 


iy, hair! This is the delight that 


Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 
sj Any water anywhere instantly re- 
ud leases its exquisite perfume—in a 
: lather so fluffy and smooth you'll 
almost think you're bathing with 
violet-laden cream. Get a _ cake 
today. Smell it! Be sure you are 
getting the real fragrance of violets 
that comes only in Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Soap. 10c a cake; 3 for 
25c— every where. 

Send 2c for sample. It will come to you 
by mail like a little box of fresh-cut violets. ae 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 212 Spring wad 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O, In Canada, ad- 

dress The Andrew 

Jergens Co., Ltd., 

212 Sherbrooke St., Me 
Perth, Ontario. 


geia 
Nursing Bottle 


‘The breast is like a mother’s 
breast, broad and yielding. It cannot 
collapse. Infant can take only the 

a nipple part inhis mouth. It’s 
Nearest to mother’s nursing. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 
1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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SHALL I GO TO 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
FAIR? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


the discoveries in medicine and surgery, the 
appliances for first aid in emergencies, and— 
let it be spoken gently—the working displays 
of perfumes, beautifiers and cosmetics. 

A place of unending interest not only to the 
women on the farm but also to all women is 
the large section devoted to livestock. To be 
sure, the herds and stalls of high-bred cattle, 
horses, hogs and sheep, and even the show dogs 
and cats and the children’s pets, may interest 
only the animal lover and the specialist— 
though who among women is not an animal 
lover? 

The model dairy and milk demonstrations 
show the sanitary living conditions of the cows, 
the sanitary handling of the milk, the methods 
and necessity of bacterial count, the tests 
for food value and all the means of public 
protection. 

A beautiful part of the livestock exhibit is 
the series of sheep-dog contests, in which the 
shepherd dogs herd and drive and manage 
their flocks for a trophy. 

In the midst of the many masculine and 
technical machines in the colossal Machinery 
Palace are many others that touch woman’s 
work very nearly. There is, for example, a 
refrigerating apparatus that can be attached to 
any household refrigerator and operated with- 
out ice. And there are fuel economizers that 
promise much for the reduction of the high 
cost of heating. 


OU would scarcely expect, on the face of it, 

to find many exhibits of general interest to 
women in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Yet there are the full treatments of those vital 
questions of fuels and luminants, as well as a 
complete exposition of common salt, mineral 
waters and fertilizers. Here, too, is a radiant 
gathering of precious stones and valuable 
metals. 

In the Transportation Palace, where every 
mode of conveyance is shown, from the sedan 
chair to the dirigible, from the baby carriage 
to the transcontinental railway, the woman 
who drives her own automobile, baby carriage 
or family buggy finds much to hold her atten- 
tion. And she. who rides in the street car finds 
that conveyance not neglected. 

But all instruction and no play makes Jill a 
dull girl; and the Zone or Amusement Section 
affords the needed relaxation. This zone of fun, 
sixty-five acres of entertainment space, finds 
favor both with the youngsters and with their 
mothers for a very interesting reason. Here is 
an Exposition funway entirely original and 
amusing on the one hand, and entirely free from 
vulgarity and cheapness of taste on the other. 
The director of concessions determined from 
the beginning to change the world’s attitude as 
to fun at expositions, by showing that good 
fun is the best fun and the most popular too. 

Naturally the position of honor is given to 
an accurate reproduction of the Panama Canal, 
through which you take a voyage, while a 
phonographic annunciator, like a little tele- 
phone, explains the “big ditch” into your 
private ear. 

There are winter sports in California sum- 
mer, an infant incubator with real tiny mites 
being saved in it; there are a thrilling and 
instructive journey ina submarine and a study 
of the evolution of the submarine from the old 
trireme and galley; there are a Bret Harte 
Forty-Niners’ Camp, a lifelike tour through 
Yellowstone Park, villages of many nations, 
modern and ancient, a natatorium and all the 
whirligig things in new and amusing phases. 


UT, after all, the best exhibit that visiting 

women will find in California is the special 
work of hospitality that California women 
have prepared for their guests. 

The California State Building, a vast and 
imposing structure—the host building of the 
Exposition—was furnished and is maintained 
throughout the year by the women of San 
Francisco and of California, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Board of the Exposition. In 
this building, for all of 1915, the men and 
women of the world will be welcomed and 
entertained by the women of California. 

This splendid achievement in hospitality 
and all the other works of the Woman’s Board 
are due to the brilliant leadership of Mrs. F. G. 
Sanborn, president of the Board, and to the 
loyalty and hard work of her able staff of 
assistants. These women have practically or- 
ganized their city and state into a large hos- 
pitality committee. To all the efforts of the 
Board the honorary president, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, has given lavishly of her time, her self 
and her possessions with that constant gener- 
osity that has made her the benefactress of the 
women of California. 

The most far-reaching and practical phase 
of the Woman’s Board’s work of hospitality is 
the permanent state-wide Travelers’ Aid Society 
which has grown up under its inspiration and 
through its moral and financial support. The 
agents of this organization board every incom- 
ing train and boat and are in attendance at 
every terminus to offer to each lonely girl or 
boy, man or woman—in short, to every trav- 
eler who requires their help, free and friendly 
advice, protection and guidance. The organi- 
zation is nonsectarian and without limit of 
race or nationality. 

Mention has been made of the Pioneer 
Mother Monument which, under the guidance 
of the Woman’s Board, has been given to the 
Exposition by the women and children of the 
state. This monument, cast in permanent 
material, will remain in San Francisco as the 
women’s gift to the city. 

Women proficient in special lines have been 
appointed assistants in the great divisions of 
the Exposition and on the juries of awards— 
chosen solely for their specialized efficiency. 


How Gentle Women 
Get Their Way 


We don’t need to tell you, Madam. You know the 
ways better than we. 


But consider this new application. 
Summer is coming, when you don’t like’ to cook. 


And the heartiest ready-cooked meal is Baked Beans. 

But old-style Beans don’t appeal to men asa 
twice- or thrice-a-week dish. Nor do the effects. 
For old-style Beans— vastly under-baked— are not 
easy to digest. 

Van Camp’s are whole and mealy. None are 
crisped, none broken. They do digest. And the zest- 
ful sauce baked into them gives a man-style tang. 


Why not use this dish to win men to minute-made 
meals this summer? A million women do that. 


BAKED WITH 
PorK«BEANS Tomaro sauce 
Also Baked Without the.Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Don’t make the mistake of serving any once-a-week style of 
Beans. This dish is too important, too well-liked, too nourish- 
ing. It is also too convenient. 


Go to downtown lunch-rooms at noon-time and see how men 


enjoy Baked Beans. 


The reason is, they get Van Camp's downtown. Thousands 
of clubs, cafés, and lunch-rooms are serving Van Camp’s daily. 


You can make this dish just as popular at home, and thus save 
hours of cooking. Do it as the restaurants do—serve the kind 
men like. 


Now, on the verge of summer, we urge you again to discover 
the peculiar appeal in Van Camp’s. A single meal will show it. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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She dreaded this once — 
as you dread it now! 


Once she dreaded this tedious ‘“‘strap- 
hanging’’ in crowded cars—dreaded the 
utter foot discomfort it caused her. 


But note how fresh-looking she is now — how un- 
mindful of the long ride home. 

Go to the Red Cross store in your town and find 
what this woman found—utter foot comfort in a 
smart, snug-fitting shoe. There you will find your 
style among the new models. 

Note how it adapts itself to every movement of your 
foot! At your first step you will realize that you have 
found at last just the chic appearance you want for your 
foot, with comfort such as you have never known before. 


Low Shoes, $3.50 to $5; High Shoes, $4 to $6 
Write for the Red Cross Style Book 


With it we will send you the name of your nearest 
Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 501-547 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ed 


“Bends with 
your Foot" 


(Trade Mark) 


Model No. 405. The “Fifth 


.> Avenue.” A beautiful black 
~ and white combination. 
q 


Look for this trade 
mark on the sole. 


PLIO a New Shoe — made by the makers of the 
Red Cross Shoe and embodying its won- 
derful comfort features. Exceptional values at 


Low Shoes, $3 and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4. 


All summer dog troubles come from bad 
digestion. Feed Austin’s Dog Bread twice 
a day and they will keep in perfect con- 
dition—digestion and disposition good, 
coat glossy, eyes bright, muscles hard. 


Send us your Name and Address 


And we’ll mail you some Austin’s free. 
Also a book, ‘‘About Dogs,’’ which de- 
lights all dog-lovers. Give us your dealer’s 
name, please. Austin’s Puppy Bread for 
small dogs, under six months. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
254 Marginal Street Chelsea, Mass. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for “‘How 
I Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual ex- 
periences. 48 illustrated 
lesson pages free. 

There is a Chautau- 
qua nurse in your vicin- 
ity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address 
upon request. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year J town, N. Y. 


Tell Tomorrow’s Weather 


White’s Weather Prophet forecasts the 
weather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy, but a scientifically constructed 

instrument working automatically. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little 
figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tell you 
what the weather will be. Handsome, 
reliable and everlasting. 

Size 6% by 7%; fully guar- $94.00 
AGENTS WANTED anteed. Sent postpaid for ——s 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. H, 419 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHEN CAREY CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


week there was an affair of a burning fuse dis- 
covered in the yard of the Ward mill, a fuse 
attached to a box containing ominous black 
sticks, and the arrest of a man who had been 
seen lurking near. Thereafter Ward spent long 
hours on watch in the mill office, taking turns 
with Harrison and Bob Williamson. 

The atmosphere of the Ward house seemed 
heavy with portent. Carey wandered rest- 
lessly about, storm-bound; Mrs. Wendell had 
shut herself into her room; Kate, of course, 
was picketing. There was no one to talk to 
except Scott. 

At last, when she had dined in solitary state 
and could no longer endure her own company, 
Carey went into the pantry—and was made 
subtly aware of Scott’s disapproval. 

But Scott thawed. 

He was a man of varied information, was 
Scott. Had circumstances fallen differently, 
Scott would have graced many a dinner table 
at which he had served. Also he was a person 
of cultivated tastes. The harmonica, now— 
Scott was quite an adept with the harmonica; 
he could perform a little on the flute, too, and 
Mrs. Scott was fond of accompanying him 
upon the banjo. Yes, miss, the combination of 
instruments was a trifle unusual doubtless; 
but Scott assured Miss Wethersbee that it was 
none the less pleasing. He and Mrs. Scott— 
Mrs. Scott especially—went quite often to 
Noli’s—the vaudeville theater—to hear those 
dexterous performers who occasionally graced 
its boards. Only tonight, miss, was Mrs. Scott 
going to hear the Adelanti family in their 
Marvelous Musical Exhibition. . . . 


ELL, it was a temptation and Scott 

yielded. Carey urged, argued, and laugh- 
ingly commanded; no one would ring at the 
door tonight in all this storm, and she would 
wait until Mr. Ward returned, and could per- 
fectly well find the little supper Scott would 
leave in the refrigerator. Why should he miss 
this Marvelous Musical Exhibition? —and so 
on and soon. Scott yielded and went forth 
to join his wife. 

Warmed by the glow of a kindly action, still 
smiling, Carey went into the library, curled up 
in the big wing chair in front of the fire and 
watched the minutes grow into an hour or 
more. Then she started; the front-door bell 
had rung! 

She went into the hall and opened wide the 
door. A woman stood there, in her arms a 
bundle that was a baby, a child dragging at her 
skirt, another seated on the step of the vesti- 
bule as if its little legs refused longer to bear 
its weight. 

“Oh!” cried Carey. ‘‘ You po’ thing! Come 
right in!” 

She ran down to the vestibule, lifted the 
child from the step, and talking, urging, mur- 
muring words of pity, little mothering sounds 
of pity, she led them inside. 

The woman’s manner of surly defiance fell 
from her. It was not the reception she had 
looked for. She had expected rebuff, and here 
was open-armed kindness. She had expected 
to be ordered off; instead, she was led into a 
wonderful, warm room, wonderful like a church. 
And instead of a wooden image of a manserv- 
ant, or a maid in one of those ruffled aprons you 
saw in the shop windows in January, here was 
a young lady in a soft gray dress, and she 
was kneeling down on the rug beside Tommy, 
andshe begged to hold thebaby,and unwrapped 
him and lifted his dress to toast his little toes 
at the fire. 

Two months earlier Carey would have taken 
for granted that the strange little company had 
simply come, as she had come, to spend a night 
or two, or longer, in a house where there was 
room for ‘‘always one more.”? But now she 
knew better. They were poor, these wayfarers, 
and the poor and the rich were separated by 
a barrier as impregnable as it was invisible. 
Why, then, had they come in the storm and the 
darkness? She recalled the words of that girl 
in the weave room; could it be that they were 
hungry? She jumped to her feet, upsetting the 
little girl and greatly disturbing the baby. 

‘*Here,” she said to the mother, depositing 
the owner of the little pink toes on her lap; 
“hold the baby. I’ll be right back.” 


HE had not a thought for the hoarded treas- 
ures in the library; no other member of the 
Ward household would have dared to trust 
those motley strangers in the room at all, much 
less to leave them alone with all its wealth. 
But Carey had but the one thought—to feed 
them. She ran through the dining room to the 
pantry, and opened Scott’s immaculate treas- 
ure house, the refrigerator. Mr. Ward’s late 
supper was there, all arranged on a tray; to it 
she added milk, and more food, and then a 
goodly pile of bread; and returned, triumphant, 
bending a little with the weight of her burden, 
to the quartet in front of the library fire. 
**See!’’ she cried to the children, kneeling 
down, and filling their outstretched hands with 
all they could hold; ‘‘such goodies! How much 
can you eat? Suppose you try to show me.” 

They fell upon the food with the ferocity of 
half-starving childhood, and as she watched 
them Carey’s eyes filled with tears. She rose. 

“Why, they were hungry!” she said; then, 
because the mother was looking at the bread 
she held untasted: ‘‘Aren’t you hungry too? 
Why don’t you eat?” 

Then the woman did a strange thing. She 
threw the bread to the floor, stood up, held the 
baby closely to her breast and backed away— 
away from the fireplace, away from Carey. 
“T won’t touch his food!” she cried. “I 
wouldn’t touch his food if I was starving—not 
when it’s given to me that way! Not when it’s 
given as a present, when it’s all ours by rights! 
I won’t touch his food! It ain’t what I come 
here for!” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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7 row transform your porch into 
a well-ventilated, mellow- 
lighted, but secluded reading, smoking, sewing 
room or nursery —to make it the most comfort- 
able place about the house throughout the long 
summer days and evenings, requires only about 
half an hour of your time and a set of Aerolux 
Porch Shades. It is wonderful how much com- 
fort and pleasure thousands of home lovers are 
getting out of their porches since they put up 


EROLU 


PORCH SHADES 


the newer and better splint-fabric shades, which keep 
out the glare of the sun, but diffuse a pleasing, restful 
light. They cannot whip or flap in the wind. They 
afford all the seclusion of your own den. If you would 
like to know how much it will mean to you to equip 
SSS your porch with Aerolux Shades and 
== how easily and it can 
== UX be done—if you would like to see 
: ABOU pictures of many Aerolux - equipped 
porches in representative American 
homes, send for the Aerolux Book. 
It is free on request. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


441 Oakland Ave. . Waukesha, Wis. 


AWNINGS 


» 1915 


Make Your Rooms Seven 
Degrees Cooler 


You will surely appreciate 
the many benefits to be 
derived from the use of 
Aerolux Splint- -fabric 
Awnings. They are easily 
put up, shade any portion 
or all of the window, are 
multi-adjustable and much 
more sightly and durable 
than canvas awning. 


Both shades and awnings 
come in harmonious color- 
ingsthat add toratherthan 
detract from the beauty of 
your house. 


The big fact about WIZARD Pol- 


ish is its all ’round home usefulness. 
For example, you can safely apply it 
to the most delicately finished piano. The 
‘‘good spirit?’ of the music room. Cleans, 
preserves, beautifies. 


For Fine Furnity 


The most beautifully finished 
furniture “takes kindly” to WIZARD 
Polish. It’s easy to apply and works 


wonders. Preserves — enhances. 
Produces a beautiful, hard, dry luster. Pre- 
vents checking. 


For Woodwork 
and Floor 


—There is nothing like WIZARD Pol- 
ish. Saves a lot of labor. Preserves the fin- 
ish, renews the original beauty, keeps the 
surface clean and shining. 


Polish 


beautiful. Any mop renewed with WIZARD Polish 
becomes almost a WIZARD. Sample free on request. 


All sizes from 25c to $2.50. 


WIZARD MOP 


Our new model WizARD Mop at 50 cents isa 
record-breaker in sales and service. Strong and 
durable. Other WIZARD mops at 75c, $1.00, $1.25. 


WIZARD products sold and guaranteed by all dealers. 
WIZARD Products Co., Inc. , 1463 W. 37th St., Chicago 


For the Pianc 


Beautifies everything it touches. Gives wonderful 
results in keeping the finish of automobiles 
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Lady of the 


That the Montague Principle of 
house dressing is enthusiastically ac- 

. cepted by discriminating women 
\ everywhere is evidenced by the 
commendatory expressions received 
daily from women in all walks of life. 


Superior inished 
dlouse Dresses 

are designed to give comfort and perfect 
freedom of motion. The discriminative at- 
tention given to those many little things in 
finishing makes each garment Smart and 
Distinctive in its winsome prettiness. 

Inspect these unusual garments at your 
dealer's and write today for a copy of 


“Montague Modes” 


a fund of helpful suggestions on economical 
dressing. A card brings it to you free. 


Address General Offices 


Waterloo Skirt & Garment Company 
151 South Barclay St., Waterloo, Iowa 


Branch Offices: New York, ‘Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Cansas ‘City 


WHEE. 


The newest idea in wedding gifts 


It is the new 16-piece wedding set in the famous 
Guernsey-Ware. 6 designs tochoosefrom. Includes 
everything essential for successful ‘‘en casserole” 
cooking. Your bride-friend will be delighted with 
it. Inexpensive. Ask your dealer or write us for 
information. The Guernsey Earthenware Co., 
Dept. 32, E. End St., Cambridge, O. 


Look for the Guernsey trademark 


—the mark that introduced thecasserole into America. 
It guarantees you the peculiar construction and finish 
necessary to successful casserole cookery. 


ua — for nga cook book 


On every piece 
Copyright 1913 The Guernsey Rictheumees Co. (Trademark) 


Kathlyn g n 


Film Queen, Af a 
Beauty Secret 


“T use Sempre Giovine in 

preference to any other. 

am glad to recommend it.” 

The favorite, too, of other 

famous stars—and all up-to- 
ate women. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced, Sem- -pray Jo- meaning 
Al 


Always Young 


A Pink Cake —different, 
pores. Keeps the complex- 
ion soft and clear. All 
toilet counters — 50c. 

Send your dealer's name and 
4c for miniature cake. 


Marietta Stanley Co. 
Dept.A-201, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SILK DRESS $11 


One of the latest and vase styles. Sold 


direct to you by manufacturer, Good wearing 
quality crépe de chine, crépe meteor, or taffeta; 
back-flare collar of contrasting material; silk 
lace vestee; cuffs of self material; draped belt 
of self material at natural waist line; mew spiral 
effect skirt, with full flare at bottom. All colors. 


Satisfaction or money back. 
tive Catalogue R-1. 


MATERNITY 


silk dresses $8.75 up. Sweet, simple gar- 
ments that conform to the changing figure, 
Wee guard your secret against curiosity, and 
enable you to go about without embarrass- 
) ment. Can be worn after maternity without 

alteration, Maternity house dresses also at 
$1. 75 up. Prompt deliveries. 

Send for Maternity Catalogue M-1. 


Send for descrip- 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


250-page catalogue free. Please address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


Y ECONOMY MEG CO 433 W. Broadway New York 


\ course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
nd writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
/ Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
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WHEN CAREY CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Carey’s face grew pale; she was too amazed 
to speak. The woman went on—a wild torrent 
of words pouring forth, while the ravenous 
children ate, grasping greedy handfuls from 
the dainty tray, not listening to the angry voice 
of their mother; possibly too accustomed to it 
to hear it at all, just as one does not hear the 
striking of a familiar clock. 

But Carey heard. 

“That’s the way with you rich folks; you 
like the way it feels when you hand us out 
food, and clothes you wouldn’t wear your- 
selves. But I won't take it! It ain’t what I 
come for! I want to see Hiram A. Ward; 
that’s what I want!” 

Then Carey had to listen to what the world 
of the millworkers thought of Hiram A. Ward; 
heard in full and ornate detail just why he was 
hated and just how much; heard all the crimes 
they attributed to him as the personification 
of his class; heard how they despised his char- 
ities even while they accepted them. All the 
accumulated bitterness of the woman’s soul 
let itself loose upon this sheltered, dainty 
creature who seemed to be wrapped in luxury. 


HAT was the scene upon which Hiram en- 

tered. He had rung his own doorbell—a 
thing seldom necessary when Scott was expect- 
ing him—and, as he waited, the sound of a shrill 
voice penetrated beyond the door. He tried 
the knob, his heart beginning to beat as it 
had not in years. He had no idea what was 
wrong within, but Carey was there. The door 
would not open; Scott did not come; he mut- 
tered an exclamation appropriate to the minute 
and felt for his key chain. Another moment 
and he was at the library door. 

He took in the whole scene at a single glance, 
yet his eyes seemed to rest only upon the slen- 
der gray figure on the hearthrug. Her hands 
were pressed to her heart in that beloved 
gesture. Her lips were parted, and they were as 
white as her white cheeks. Yet it was for only a 
glance that his eyes rested upon her. He strode 
into the room and faced the woman. 

Her tirade did not cease for a moment, but 
directed itself at him. ‘‘ Yes,” she cried, wav- 
ing a fist toward him, “‘there you are; it’s you 
I come to see! You—you—you got my Joe 
took up, you did, atop of all the rest you done 
tous! My Joe—an’ he never done it! It wasa 
plant, and i guess you know who done it, you 
Hiram A. Ward! But it wasn’t my Joe! He 
don’t know a thing about dynamite, an’ he 
wouldn’t harm a baby, he wouldn’t! And now 
you’ve got him locked up, put all the blame on 
him, makin’ out he’s all but a murderer—and 
he never done it!” 

Ward looked at the children, who, their 
hunger satisfied, were staring at him with round 

eyes wherein sleep fought with awe and curios- 
ity. He looked at Carey; she had not moved, 
her expression had not altered. 

He turned back to the woman. 
here!’’ he said. 
quick.” 

The woman began to speak again, but a 
wordless exclamation from Ward stopped her. 
Somehow she got the children together, but at 
the door her courage—or fury—flared up once 
more. Hiram was closely following her. She 
turned and looked up into his face. ‘Oh, sir,” 
she whined, ‘‘ won’t you have pity on Joe and 
let him out of it? W on *t you 

“Get out of here!”’ said Hiram. His tone 
was lower than usual, but the words came out 
as if impelled by a force which could not much 
longer be held in restraint. 

Cowering now, the woman turned, dragging 
one child by the hand, the other huddling close 
to her. The baby began to wail, and the mother 
did not hear the gasping sound in the room she 
had just left. 

But Hiram heard. His heart was so attuned 
that he would have heard that faint sound 
through any babel. Yet before he could turn 
she was at his side, her hands on his arm, her 
eyes raised to his. He understood. She was 
pleading for the viper that had stungher. He 
half turned, so that for an instant he could 
touch her hands, put them back against her 
heart. 

Then he followed the woman, who was fum- 
bling at the front door. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, put- 
ting something into her hand that he had 
taken from his own pocket. ‘‘Take this—from 
the young lady. And Joe shall have a fair trial. 
I can not do more than that. But my own 
lawyers shall do their best for him.” 


out of 
“And I advise you to get out 


HEN he came back he found Carey 
standing where he had left her. 

“Carey,” he said in a low tone, beseech- 
ingly. 

Slowly she looked up at him. ‘‘It isn’t true, 
is it?’ she asked. And as Hiram hesitated she 
repeated: 
mean 

He did not dare to question her lest he should 
recall whatever it was she had heard. “‘My 
dear,”’ he said, “‘how can we tell whether it is 
true or not? So much is true! The man was 
seen coming out of the yard certainly.” 

He had guessed wrong. What had struck 
horror to her soul was not the fact of the un- 
known Joe’s arrest, nor what he had done; it 
was the vituperation the woman had thrown 
at her, the things half understood which yet 
touched to loathing her woman’s instinct, the 
things she had said about himself. 

At Hiram’s words Carey threw her head 
back in a gesture of despair. 

He put his hands out toward her, but she 
shrank away. ‘‘Carey!” he cried again. 

But she slid past him. “I can’t talk—any 
more—tonight!” she gasped. 

And Hiram had to watch her go upstairs— 
slowly, step by step, as if she were carrying a 
great weight with her. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 


“‘Oh, it isn’t true? What did she 


Summertime 


Suggestions 
On the Use of Food Confections 


When berries come, mix 
them with Puffed Wheat 
Blend the fruit 
with these flaky morsels 
which taste like toasted 


Puffed Grains, you'll find, will add as much as 
do the cream and sugar. 


or Rice. 


nuts. 


For a dairy dish, at sup- 
per or bedtime, float these 
grains in milk. These are 
toasted whole-grain bub- 
bles, crisp and airy, delight- 


ful to the taste. And nothing else made from Wheat 
or Rice has every food granule exploded. That means 


easy, complete digestion. 


Garnish ice cream with 
these Puffed Grains. It 
is like adding nut meats 
to it. Use Puffed Rice 
in candy making. It 
tastes like nuts but is far 
more flaky. The candy 
crumbles easily. 


Let boys at play carry a pocket 
of Puffed Grains. Salt them 
like peanuts or butter like pop- 
corn. In Puffed Grains, every 
atom feeds. And they do not 
tax the stomach. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 


15c 


Puffed Grains with cream and sugar reveal but one 


delight. 
times than breakfast. 


Millions of pounds are being served at other 


Bear this in mind: The more you serve these grains in 


puffed form the better for all concerned. 
son’s process best fits them for food. 


tions of them. 
does in a half way. 


Prof. Ander- 
It makes confec- 


It does in a thorough way what cooking 
It breaks up the nutriment cells. 


The handiest foods in your house this summer will be 
your Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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58,000,000 Pairs of B Altman & On, | 
H ] e p r f H oO Ss l e r Fifth Avenue - Madison Avenue 
4 \ 34th and 35th Streets New York = 


Have Proved Their Comfort, N 
Style and Long Wear ~\ A—Silk Jersey 


\ | Corset Cover, 

aL And today, just as sixteen years ago, six pairs of Hole- \} white or pink, $1.65 

if proof cotton hose are guaranteed to wear six \I 

‘|£2 months without holes. If any of the six pairs / B—Silk Jersey 

(@ - fail in that time we will replace them with Vi Bloomers, in white 

hose absolutely free. orpink . $3.25 

} } 

\\ ffolepract ffesierg de Chie 

=, \ FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN ; : 
in pale blue, pink, 


You, too, will wear Holeproofs when you 


lavender or white, 
i} know them. Go try them now and prove 


$2.00 


Vik to yourself that—selling at the price of | IN 
common hose—they are the least expensive 
hose on the market. D—House Gown 
if The ever-increasing demand for Hole- | ! } | of crépe de Chine 
||fB proof has resulted in many improvements WR ‘| in pale blue, Hague 
| over our hose of former years. bl ak 
We pay an average of 71c per pound for \ ue, pink, rose, lav- 
if} ~ Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. Com- \"2 The New Stocki mts ender, white or 
mon yarn sells for 29c. | ith Elastic \\ black; with em- 
Top for Women in} broidered bodice 
| Yay in our silk hose. ¢ lA d dj 
\ 3 We spend $60,000 a year for inspection, to < The new Holeproof |) an accordion- 


Elastic Ribbed Cotton 
see that each pair is perfect. Haji 


plaited skirt ad- 


Top, on both silk and 
These are the reasons why we can guarantee slwayereturns justed on an elastic 
a\\G ’ these hose. to original shape. : 
\' We ship direct where no | 44 50 
\ dealer is near, charges pre- slender women prefer | $ 
paid, on receipt of remittance. Ask if 
Qt Write for free book that tells 
‘| all about Holeproofs. i see that you are sup- Wy, 
; Men’s 25c per pair and up. \ ae tesreets tor | \ ie THE MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
By invitatio b ‘S35 air women are also obtain- | 
Byjinvitation member Women’s 35c per pair and up. Women are also obtain | \\ is prompt, reliable and has unlimited facilities for the 
World Association Children’s per pair. hemmed garter tops. a\ h 
| 4 selection and shipment of merchandise. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. >> = 
y [A Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada as AU JO SY 7 Free Shipment to any part of the United States. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England (6261 
pence The Summer Folder will be mailed upon request. 
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for 
Wedding Gifts 


Holmes & Edwards Inlaid Silver is 


4 different from ordinary silver plate, A 
because the spoons and forks—the a, 
Pieces in most constant service— 
eee are reinforced at wearing points by 
Silver Inlaid 
| liver initial 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Trade INCAIOTE Mark 


‘| T REQUIR 
The Washington pattern is also 
ee AS furnished in a high quality XIV | “This is th 

name as guarantee of | hy 
superior quality. Made in a com- er Ie be The tendency 
plete line of articles, including | to be hea 

ig oman wh 

j Ask for Holmes & Edwards Silver at your the 

Our booklet F-128, illustrating single is, back and fi 
pieces and sets in display cases, will be 4 It gives new 
mailed on request. me | think so, but if 
long ani fari 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. TBR yi oo 
This very stylish summer hat is a striking example of the beautiful articles that may no: strik 
3 y may be made from Royal Society Cordichet, the new six-cord, hard-twisted I and the bodi 
ie? crochet cotton which has been received with enthusiastic favor among needle- ice 
workers. Cordichet possesses brilliant snowy whiteness, smoothness, strength (a Waistline. 
BBLY and lustre that make it unequalled for laces, crochet, tatting and macrame-. Iv. » abi ing. 
# it Obtainable in white and écru; 15 sizes, 1 to 150; all sizes, 10 cents per ball lp The un 
(except in Canada and foreign countries). Iv 
Bl ik Full instructions for making the hat illustrated are found in the Second Edition | § Vv. unfitted ; “rod 
¥ of Royal Society Crochet Book No. 5 s 6€(U clothe S, | 
¥ This book contains many other suggestions for beautiful things, with direc- | i v 4 plait a bv Se 
id tions for making. Price, 10 cents at all dealers’. Royal Society Products are | @ v 1, W ith 
wy sold by dealers everywhere. Send for the Royal Society Booklet, if you have | @ V4 » made of satin 
; 4} not received a copy. . Vv. the pretty co 
H. E. VERRAN COMPANY, Incorporated 583 Broadway, New York embroidery 
Ye Y No. 8909 for t 
Word”’ in fas] 
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8909-8676 


this season. At every turn we find the glaring announcement: 

“This is the newest fashion.” Personally, whenever I see this I 
want to run the other way. This season of all others is the one in 
which to be wary—‘‘ Missouri” is the only state to come from when 
choosing fashions this year. There is only one thing that seems to me 
settled, and that is to avoid all so-called “‘leading fads and fancies.” 
The tendency has been to overextremes. It is like children who, in 
order to be heard, try tomake the loudest noise. This is confusing alike 
to the woman who doesn’t consider every penny she spends and to 
the woman who must make every penny count twofold. 

_In the second illustration I show you what I think is a very new 
silhouette in a coat. You will see how long and straight and slender it 
is, back and front, and how all the fullness is gathered into the hips. 
It gives : new line, yet it makes you look tall andthin. You may not 
think so, but if you put on® on you will be convinced. The sleeves are 
long anc! flaring, though not exactly of the old-fashioned bell shape. 

The cther three illustrations are gowns, all very different in char- 
acter. One is of cloth, another of silk, and another of silk and cashmere 
serge. ‘! he cloth gown (No. 8908) is full of new thoughts, and, while it 
may no! strike you so, the four-gored skirt, although full, is straight 
and the bodice balances the width of the skirt,'yet has a little suggestion 

fawaistline. The trimming for this dress is a shiny silk braid, used 
4a bin ling. The collar is made of organdie, or it may be of lace. 

The .nnumbered gown on the extreme right above hardly needs a 
word to show you how very new it is. You will see how straight and 
unfitted if is, yet how extremely different in line from the Moyen Age 
clothe: f a season or so ago. It is straight but it is full. The skirt is 
Plaited, with full little panniers on the sides, and the upper part is 
made of satin with an overfalling of chiffon to match the skirt; while 
the pre tty collar is of embroidered batiste, with a thread of colored 
embroidery outlining the pockets and cuffs. The new buttons used on 
these clothes look like raspberries and are made of curious dull stones. 

he dress in the upper left-hand corner comes in two patterns: 
No. 8909 for the new blouse, cut to give the new peplum line and with 

Interesting yoke and sleeves, and skirt No. 8676, which is an excellent 
four-gored model, having just the right fullness to meet the “last 
Word” in fashion, 


le REQUIRES a rather steady head to pick and choose fashions 
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Cloth 
By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


8908 


( Page 67) 
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O PATTERN can be supplied for 

the unnumbered dress shown 
above, or for the attractive coat in 
the center, but a skillful dressmaker 
should experience little difficulty in 
copying them. We shall be glad to 
assist with a fuller description of the 
designs, as well as to suggest fabrics 
and colors for the fashions shown 
here, if a stamped, addressed en- 
velope accompanies your request. 
Address the Fashion Editors, THE 
LapIEs’ HomEJourNnAL, Philadelphia. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 

for the numbered designs shown on 
this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 
for each number, post-free. Pattern No. 
8908 comes in four sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years; No. 8909 comes in seven sizes: 
32 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 
8676 in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches 
waist measure. The amount of material 
required is printed on the pattern enve- 
lope. If there is no agency for Home 
Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, 
by stating the number and size, and in- 
closing the price to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia; or to any of the following: 
Home Pattern Company, 615 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City; 
Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California; Home 
Pattern Company, 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home 
Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern 
Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


NOTE—“ The Home Book of Fashions”’ is on 
sale at every branch office for THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL patterns, for twenty-five cents a copy; 
or it may be ordered by mail from the Home Pat- 
tern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, for thirty-three cents (this in- 
cludes postage). The book contains a coupon 
which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern 
illustrated in it or in THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 


| Illustrating an Effective Use of Embroidery 
| for One of the New Empire Combinations 


8428 


‘The Lingerie 


8868 


the 


to Wear With tine 
lothes 


Old-Fashioned Fluting of Taffeta 


r YOU would be well dressed 
give as much thought to your 
lingerie as to the outer garments. 
One’s petticoat may make or’ 
mar the hang of one’s skirt—and 
| can you imagine anything more . 
| unsightly than a poor hanging 
HY skirt? Circular flounced petti- 
| coats like No. 8428 are desirable. 


Many of the New Frocks Demand That 


Net Flounces Give the Desired Flare 


RANSPARENT dresses 

require a careful choice of | 
petticoat. It need not beofex- |} 
pensive material, but it should | 
be well made. No. 8871 is a cir- 
cular model which may be made 
with one or four circular ruffles. 
It is of nainsook and cotton net, 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. 


Underwear be Short-Waisted 


8871 | 


Easiest Combination to Make and to Launder 


Envelope Drawers of Italian Silk 
for Which There are No Patterns 


CLEVER make- 

over idea, that of 
increasing the width of 
a last season’s silk petti- 
coat by the application 
of a cord-gathered ruf- 
fle of net, is shown in 
the illustration at the 
right of this paragraph. 
If you want to make a 
new skirt, pattern No. 
7266 is a good guide, 
and one yard and a half 
of 72-inch net cuts the 
four-yard ruffle. 

Send a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope to the 
Fashion Editors if you 
have personal problems 
in sewing. 


ATTERNS (includ- 

ing Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents 
for each number, with the 
exception of No. 8868, 
which is ten cents, post- 
free. Nos. 8868 and 8875 
come in seven sizes: 32 to 
44 inches; No. 8905 in 
sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44; 
and No. 8871 in seven 
sizes: 22 to 34 inches. If 
there is no agency for 
Home Patterns in your 
town, patterns of any num- 
bered designs shown in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
may be had by mail, by 
stating the number and 
size, and inclosing the 
price to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 


The Girl Who 


TRY 


Dances Will Like These Pantalets 
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Warm-Weather Wardrobe-- 
Cool, comfortable, convenient, 
economical—superlatively stylish in 
fit and effect when worn under sheer Sum- 
mer waists—guaranteed moisture-proof 


DeBevoise 
Dress-Shield Brassiéres 


Washable, removable shields stitched in place; can’t slip 
or roll up; invisible; always ready. The Brassiére 
gives style to your figure and makes a charming 
appearance. Many styles and prices. 200 other 
DeBevoise Brassiéres for every figure and 
use. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE Co. 
1270-A Broadway 
New York 


Ask your merchan 
for the “debb-e-voice” 
INSIST on this_ 


TRADE MARA 


The Special Purpose Dress 


for traveling, motoring, shopping, etc. Goes 
on like a coat. Makes your toilette ina 
Pullman Berth as easy as at home. Can't 
catch cinders, dust or dirt. Spot proof, Man 
tailored, very smart. 


Can't wrinkle, never needs pressing, new flare 
skirt, roomy gathered waist, mannish collar, 
military pockets, belt and adjustable cuffs. 
Combines comfort and style. 

Write for illustration and sample of fabric if 
your dealer can't sup ply you, telling us his name. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co. 
Dept. 7, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Samples 
of 6 LUSTR-ITE prepara- 
tions, and booklet “Well 
Kept Nails.’’ Please giveyour 
druggist’s name, and enclose 
2c to pay package and post- 
age. Send for these sam- 
ples today —see how good 
Lustr-ite preparations are. 


Behind the Scenes 

of beauty’s charms are usually found Lustr-ite Facial 
and Manicure preparations—acknowledged the best. 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel (the dainty little cake) gives 
a most brilliant, rapid and lasting polish 25c 
#) everywhere. Lustr-ite preparations and the new 
Lustr-ite QUIKCUT Nail Files are endorsed 
by practically every manicurist. 

THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 

40 Fulton Street Brooklyn, New York 


9 
Face Powder? and i's guar 


(Made in U.S.A.) anteed to prove just as satis- 


25 factory as any 50c or $1.00 


powder you have ever used. Try J 
it — use half a box. If you're not de- | 
lighted with it, return the balance to ff 
your dealerand get your money back. 
Sample box mailed on request. 


THE FREEMAN’ 
PERFUME CO. 


Pitchers, Carafes, Bottles 
cop Keep Contents Hot 24 
| Hours or Icy Cold 3 Days 
Handsomely finished, nickel 
or silver, harmonizing with cost- 
liest table service. Supply hot or 
ice cold drinks just when wanted 
without bother. Inner glass 
bottle thoroughly protected 
against breakage. i 
Perfectly sanitary — liquid 
touches only glass. At dealers— 
look for name ICY-HOT. 
Write for free book. 


Pints, $1 up; Quarts, $2 up. *y-HOT 


ICY-HOT BOTTLECO. 


Dept. 8 Bottle 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawing by Will Greté 


impulsiveness of youth is most apparent. The mad rush 

to swim and to dance, to walk and to ride, and to row and 

> tosail, all in one twenty-four hours, is difficult for guardians 
‘0 regulate, so persistent is youth to crowd these pleasures 


: [: SUMMER, when all outdoors calls so insistently, the 


allin. It is at this time that a girl’s clothes must meet many 

coment s, and she should have the things that are to add 

a er ple isure and physical development, rather than fussy 
othes that tend to keep her self-conscious and apprehensive 

of spoilins them, 

M dood would be popular and enjoy a full share of this 


ati recalled period of her life, a girl must always be 
dred to answer “‘Ready’’ without delay. 

The 
girl is a joy to all, and when she re- 
/ sponds to a call, dressed from head to 
>A, foot in spick-and-span clothes that 
H suit both her and the occasion, we con- 
sider ourselves thrice blessed in being 
able to number her among our friends. 
The dresses I am showing on this page 
; | were especially designed for this girl. 
SJ ut Every one of them is easy to put on, 
8886-8887 and, once they are on, will stay put, 


—, 


provided, of course, their buttons and hooks have been 
properly sewed on and are kept in good repair. 

Let’s consider No. 8882 first. No belt or girdle to adjust, 
for this is one of the new semi-princesse frocks made in one 
from the ncck to the hem, and worn over a separate skirt cut 
in three pieces. Contrasting materials are effective, but not 
absolutely necessary for its development. A good wash silk 
or pongee would make up most attractively by this pattern, 
using a fine cotton cord for the shirrings, and washable pearl 
buttons with silk-cord loops. 

Make the collar of washable organdie or voile, and have 
it adjustable so that its freshness may always be depended 
upon. Tiny buttons on the inside of the waist, with match- 
ing buttonholes in the collar, will make the adjustment of 
such collars an easy matter. 


HOOSE linen or cotton of similar weight for the two- 

piece dress Nos. 8886-8887. Or perhaps you would pre- 
fer pongee or a washable flannel, if the dress is intended for 
boating or sailing; the collar may always be of the adjustable 
linen kind. This skirt (No. 8887) is cut in two pieces, hung 
from a hip yoke, and may be made with or without the hip 
pockets and belt, though having the belt a part of the skirt 
makes it more easily an ‘I’ll-be-ready-in-a-minute’”’ dress. 


__ Very practical indeed is the suspender-skirt and blouse 
idea shown in patterns Nos. 8883-8884, for the skirt may do 
duty with several blouses before going to the tub, if of wash- 
able material; or it may be made of wool and have a match- 
ing jacket or outing coat. The waist (No. 8883) is kimono 
cut, and you'll be glad to know that this popular model is still 
good style. Let’s hope it always will be, so practical it is to 
make and to launder. Make the blouse of handkerchief 
linen, fine lawn, organdie or voile; and have the tiny frills 
of the same material, hemstitched or picoted on the edge. 
The skirt (No. 8884) is five-gored, having a circular front 
and box-plaited back gores, with slightly raised waistline, 
and one may omit the suspenders and belt if one so desires. 
No.8885 should be made of organdie, 


fine lawn, voile or batiste, these ma- <i 
terials lending themselves more readily INN) 
to the full ruffled skirt. White would 
be pretty, ora flowered or figured pat- ma 
tern ona white or tinted ground. Have Cialis 


the high girdle of ribbon of a contrast- \ 

ing color, preferably matching the hat \ 
trimming. The girdle, which fastens 
with the dress belt, should be so ar- RAN 


ranged as to be easily detached. 8883-8884 8885 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 8882, 8883 and 8885 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and 
VO. SSS6 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Nos. 8884 and 8887 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 


designs 


hown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 


i Pattern Company, 614 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 
€ utlern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canqda. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 


’ NHE garments illustrated on this 
page reveal charming possibilities to 
mothers who constantly face the 
problem of achieving dainty, distinctive, but 
at the same time washable, garments for the 
children. 

Loose, unbelted smocks, le dernier cri, for 
the boy of from two to six years are so easy to 
iron! Noncrushable linen in warm tan, with 
collar and tabs of cool green, is no less charming 
as a medium for No. 8892, interesting features 
of which are the comfortable straight trousers 
and the raglan sleeves with a wide tuck at each 
wrist (to be let out as the little arms lengthen), 
than it is in lovely gray for No. 8894, with its 


Designs by Anne FI. 


side closing, neck and trousers blanket-stitched 
with coarse Chinese blue cotton, and with 
ball buttons to match. 

No. 8900, a modified Eton suit for the boy of 
from three to seven years, consists of trousers 
and coat of old blue linen éponge and blouse of 
tan cotton poplin, with collar and cuffs trimmed 
with blue bands. 

Jacket effects are vogue for the small girl 
too; sometimes only simulated, as in the white 
linen frock unnumbered in the upper right-hand 
corner, but very real in No. 8898 for the girl of 


from four to twelve years. A brown 

Holland skirt and bolero coat harmonize 

exquisitely with a cream linen blouse and 
rose velvet girdle, which is detachable, asis the 
one on the handkerchief-linen frock (No. 8890) 
with its buttoned-on undersleeves of Irish 
crochet. Unquestionable are the wearing quali- 
ties of cotton poplin, piqué and Madras— fine 
substitutes for linens. 

Quaintly figured cotton crépe composes the 
full skirt and suspenders of No. 8896, The 
sleeves may be made by sewing one strip of em- 
broidery flouncing below another. When the 
frock is soiled, a moment suffices to remove the 
snapped-in velvet girdle and under-suspenders. 


Pe TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs Nos. 8894, 8 
8900 can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
sizes 4, 6 and 8 years; Nos. 8898 and 8896 come in sizes 4, 6, 8,10 and 12 
comes in sizes 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years, or No. 8795 
is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of numbered 
the pattern and size and inclosing the price to The L 


Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Com pany, 1013 Washington 


892 and 8890 can be supplied at ten cents for each number, and Nos. 8898, 8896 and 
Patterns Nos. 8894 and 8892 come in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years; No. 8890 comes in 
years, and No. 8900 in sizes 3, 5 and 7 years. Pattern No. 8347, which 
, in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years, at 10 cents each, can be used for the unnumbered design. If there 
designs in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by giving the number of 
adies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West 


Avenue, St. Louis; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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“* Our trade will last as long as 


babj 
are born without shoes.” 


Mrs. King’s 
Barefoot 
Sandal] 


Sizes 2 to 5 
years in pat- 
ent leather 
and tan. 


“‘My Two Newest Creations fo, 
the Little Sovereigns of the 
Household”? 


RS. KING’s 
LBareloot Sandal 
will give the kiddies 
the fun of going bare. 
foot with perfect 
safety and the neat. 
ness Of the most 
stylish summer 
shoes. Entrust 
your children’s 
shoe-making to a 
woman who has 
made children’s foot- 
wear her life study 
and who originated 
the “Kan’t Slip” 
sole. You'll be 
sure their little 
toes are not being crowded, nor their 
growing feet misshaped. 


MRS. KING'S 
Children’s Shoes 


This ‘‘Mary Jane’’ Pump—so much 
in vogue this summer—is the smartest 
pump that ever snuggled ten little toes, 
and it fits asthough it werea part of the 
foot. Sizes 2to 16 years 
in patent leather 
and white. 


Sold by stores the world 
over. If your dealer does 
not carry them, write to 
Mrs. King and you will 
bereferred to 
your nearest 
dealer. Send 
for interest 
ing 
folder. 


MRS. A. R. KING, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of “‘First Step’’ shoes for children. 


Dig — return your money if not delighted. 


a / Out go old-fashioned dusters 


“¥ “as fast as housekeepers learn that 
they can pick up and hold the dust it 
stead of scattering it, by using a dusteloth 
with just a few drops of 


(edar 


Polish 


on it, thus making dusting dustless. Besides, " 
completes the job at one operation—dusting, cle 
ing, polishing and bringing out the eautiful graino® 
pianos, furnitureand woodworkall at thesame time. 


Send for Liberal FREE 


All dealers sell O-Cedar Fons 
sizes from 25c up and any dealer 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago—Toronto—London— Berlit 


Bust Supporter 


Comfort for Nursing Mothers 


and Dress 
Protector, 


boned with sup- 
ple Feather- 
bone, gently 
supports the 
breasts, while 
the moisture- 


proof cloth (non-rubber and odorless) fitt' 
movable washable pads, absolutely protects the tet 
frominjury. Convenient covered hook-an 30 
ingin front. Lacing inback. Even bust s!7€s 
inch. White only. $1.00 each, postpaid. 

desired. Order from your dealer or direct trom 


The Warren Featherbone Company; 
Dept. H, Three Oaks, Mi 
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8619-8891 


8893-8801 


HE mature woman is more often concerned about the materials she chooses 

for her clothes than about the models after which they are made. Few 

fabrics are too youthful for her, provided they are made up on graceful, 
dignified lines. The designs shown here all possess new features “‘ toned down” to 
satisfy the good taste of conservative dressers. 

Designs Nos. 8816 and 8895 would be effective in taffeta or linen. For a dressy 
frock taffeta would be lovely with the bolero, sleeves and band on the three-piece 
skirt of lace, or a combination of plain and fancy silk or dress-weight cottons would 
be attractive andserviceable. The gown inacombination of voile and taffeta, shown 
above, is a clever adaptation of two very practical patterns. No. 8893 is a sleeveless 
overblouse arranged over dress No. 8801. This dress is cut with a three-piece 
gathered skirt, attached to the fitted bodice at a raised waistline, the bodice being 
made with full-length sleeves and provided with a fichu and sleeve puffs, if one does 
not desire to use the overblouse as pictured. Sand-colored voile would be a 
good material for the dress, with brown taffeta for the overblouse and hem facing. 
Ecru lace is suggested for the trimming features. Black and white striped voile or 
soft silk is suggested for developing Nos. 8619 and 8891, with white organdie for 
the vest, and contrasting colored taffeta for the trimming features. For a real warm- 
weather dress choose a finely striped or checked voile, or a high-grade gingham, 
and make the vest of washable organdie or batiste, having it quite separate from 
the dress so it can be changed frequently. 

The Empire coat No. 8897, with deep sailor collar and rolling revers, would be 
attractive in tan-colored covert cloth, pongee or black faille. Because of its graceful 
loose fit and roomy sleeves this is an ideal summer wrap. 

The hats in the extreme upper corners of the page and on the figure at the left of 
the central group were designed by Madame Florette, the others by Faye Hall. The 
first one is of malines, with malines and feather trimming. Just below it is a Milan 
toque with velvet brim, and daisies arranged high on the left side. In the extreme 
upper right-hand corner is a lovely transparent creation in soft shades of purple, 
with pink roses and tiny silk fruit. Below it is a chic model in black lisere straw and 
black and white satin ribbon. 


(Page 71) 


is ATTERN S | including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be sup plied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 8816 and 8619 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; Nos. 8893 and 8801, 
> 32 to 42 inches bus| measure. No. 8895 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, and No. 8891 ineight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 
Ww! measure, If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered design shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by giving number of pattern, waist or bust 
und inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde pendence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; 
2iler’ Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louts, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ° 


The coat, No. 8897, comes in seven sizes: 32 to 
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Mennen’s is the talcum that 
doctors and nurses have al- 
ways endorsed. 


= 
= 
| 
= 
= 
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The real value 


doctors for its all-around efficiency. 


2 dian Factory—Montreal, Quebec. 


MENNENS 
BARATED 


of talcum powder 


ALCUM has four distinct properties. It pre- 

vents friction, thereby alleviating chafing; it 
absorbs moisture, and eliminates ‘‘stickiness,”’ 
giving a cooling effect; it forms an impalpable 
protecting layer against sun and wind; when prop- 
erly medicated, it relieves minor skin troubles. 


MENNENS BARATED TALCUM 


Is the proper talcum for your baby’s skin. 
prepared by the oldest and largest makers of 
talcum powder inthe world. It is because of this 
knowledge and experience with talcums that they 
are able to select and combine the ingredients of 
their powder so skillfully that Mennen’s stands 
apart from all others as the talcum endorsed by 


Give your baby’s skin the benefit of the years of study and 
knowledge that have been given to the preparation of Mennen’s 
Talcum. Use it freely for prickly heat, hives, rash, chafing or 
any smarting, burning condition of the skin. Notice how quickly 
the cooling, healing touch of Mennen’s comforts your baby. 


Mennen’s Talcum can now be obtained in a variety of tints and 
perfumes, all made according to the famous Mennen Formula, 
as follows: Borated, Violet, Sen Yang, Narangia (a rich cream 
color), or Flesh Tint (not a rouge, but a delicate pink talcum). 


For sale by more than 100,000 dealers 


Send 5c for sample of any one variety, or 25c for samples of 
all five. GERHARD MeEwnNEN CHEMICAL Co., Laboratories, 
106 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. Sales agents for Canada, 
= Harotp F. Rircuie & Co., Lrp., Toronto, Ontario. Cana- 


8820-14272 8793-8794 


8865-8794 8598-8857 


When You Go Away This 


mer 


By Gertrude Epperson Boas 
Drawing by M.'T. and T. M. Bevans 


HEN considering clothes for the sum- 
VW mer vacation two questions present 
themselves: First, what climatic con- 
ditions will you encounter? Second, how will 
you amuse yourself in your quest for the 
Golden Fleece of health and happiness? To 
be comfortably dressed and at the same time to 
conform to the fitness of things is the secret of 
a successful selection of your summer’s ward- 
robe. The girl who is going to ‘‘rough it”’ 
must not diverge from the practical clothes 
which will stand wear without looking mussed 
and soiled, nor be lured into filling her trunk 
with gowns and accessories which find a proper 
setting only at a fashionable hotel. 

This year many vacation seekers will turn 
their faces westward to California. Most of the 
through tickets provide for stop-over privi- 
leges, so your wardrobé must be chosen with 
the idea of ‘‘coming in at the finish,”’ looking 
still fresh and trim, so you may enjoy the 
sights of the Exposition, confident of your per- 
sonal gowning and grooming. 

Whether you cross the Continent or take an 
hour’s journey to the nearest seaside resort, a 
traveling suit is the first requisite. The one 
illustrated is of navy blue serge, perennially 
fashionable and universally becoming. The 
coat (No. 8793) is plain but well modeled and 
may be made more dressy by adjustable col- 
lars of white satin, piqué or linen. The smart 
skirt (No. 8794) will be found easy to make. 
This pattern is an excellent choice for skirts of 
piqué, linen, ratine or corduroy. Although cut 
with a good circular flare, the side and back 
seams prevent sagging—that terror of all 
truly circular skirts. 

With this suit is worn the blouse, No. 8865, 
which is an unusually adaptable pattern. The 
collar is convertible, and, by unbuttoning to a 
sufficient depth, rolls back into a perfectly fit- 
ting open-neck blouse suitable for traveling or 
any of the thousand and one other occasions 
for which such a blouse is the only answer. 


Beda are many wash silks on the market 
suitable for this waist. Cotton crépe or 
cross-barred muslin and novelty cotton mate- 
rials with which the 
manufacturers have 
so generously sup- 
plied us this year also 
lend themselves to 
this pattern. Several 
waists in white or 
striped material, with 
an additional blouse 
of crépe de Chine 
matching your suit, 


A small close-fitting hat of black straw, 
brightened by flowers and berries in shades of 
bright blue, red and green, completes a costume 
suitable for any amount of globe trotting. 

Whether you go to California, to the seashore 
or to the mountains, you will need a one-piece 
dress good for afternoon or evening. An excel- 
lent choice of material is noncrushable taffeta, 
which does not muss easily, and preserves suf- 
ficient crispness to insure freshness. 

For most women black will be the best 
choice of color, though navy blue and brown 
are very good this year. The gown illustrated 
on the left provides a perfect choice for this 
type of dress. It is made of navy blue taffeta. 
The pattern is No. 8820 and the braid design 
No. 14272. The sleeves are of silk net doubled; 
chiffon cloth or crépe may be substituted. The 
transparent vest is of white, though one of blue 
may be added, finished with tiny buttons of 
coral. The collar and girdle are of dull coral 
whose warm tones lend a glow to the complexion. 
The braiding is of self-colored soutache. 


UCH a gown will be serviceable to wear for 
dressy occasions and will be found an excel- 
lent restaurant frock, or may be worn for din- 
ner in the hotels. The nights are very cool on 
the Western coast. Do not forget that fact. 
Any vacation outfit must include a warm, loose- 
fitting top coat. 

To the inexperienced feminine traveler a 
sleeping car presents a place of terror. Some 
timid women are afraid to get undressed and 
they even torture themselves by sleeping in 
their stays. You must realize that such fear 
is groundless. There is no reason why one 
should not be comfortable and at the same 
time be protected from embarrassment in the 
event of a railroad accident. 

For the overland journey, or the trip by 
boat, a Pullman robe is provided in No. 8598. 
Made of dark silk or cotton crépe, with at- 
tached hood to hide the disheveled hair on 
that perilous and frequently embarrassing 
journey to the dressing room, this kindly mantle 
covers a multitude of difficulties. Under this, 
for sleeping, should be worn delightfully femi- 
nized pyjamas, cut 
from pattern No. 
8857. These may be 
made in serviceable 
dark crépe or in more 
dainty colors. They 
are truly lovely in 
crépe de Chine or the 
many wash silks, an 
perfectly solve the 
sleeping-robe prob- 


Toi LET: POWDER 


will provide changes. 8820-14272 8793-8794 8865-8794 8857 8598 lem. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be sup plied at fifteen 

cents for each number, post-free. Pattern No. 8820 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust wart 
ure; No. 8793 comes in ten sizes: 32 to 50 inches bust measure; No. 8865 comes in eight sizes: 32 
to 46 inches bust measure; No. 8598 comes in sizes 32, 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure; N ee 
8857 comes in eight sizes for women and girls: 26, 28, 30, 32, 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure, 
and for men and boys in eight sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 35, 39, 43 and 47 inches breast measure, a 
No. 8794 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Transfer pattern of the braiding desis" 
(No. 14272 )is fifteen cents for three yards. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 
patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by statins 
the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independen’ Square 
Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; “" 
Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Com pany, 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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When 3-in-One 
oil reaches the point of 
friction in a sewing machine bearing, 
friction dies immediately. Instead of 
groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 
wind. The tread runs free and easy 
and sewing becomes a joy. 


3-in-One Oil 


is the greatest oil in the world for sewing 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it 
and see. Sold in drug, grocery, hardware 
and general stores. 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 
oz. (V2 pt.), 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 314 
oz., 25c. If not with your dealer, we will 
send one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


FREE—S, 
Dictionary by mail. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVS. Broadway New York 


Gets Under Furniture 


You can’t get dust and dirt from under furniture 
with ordinary carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners 
without moving the furniture, but use 


Roeves Vacuum 
Cleaner 


and you can clean crevices and corners and under 
chairs and tables without disturbing a single piece of 
furniture. The Reeves is efficient, practical and con- 
venient. Differs from any vacuum cleaner you ever 
saw. Costs only $5.00 and has a money-back guar- 
antee. Full information in booklet—send for it. 
THE REEVES VACUUM CLEANER CO., 71 Broad Street 
Splendid Milford 
proposition 
for local agents. 


ofinen ron 


| [THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


Fills with distinction every 
purpose of writing paper. 
| EATON,CRANE & PIKE CO. Pittsfield, Mase. 


New Minute Cook Book 
Just Out! Send 
for it. 


Measured 
for You. 
Cook Book free for 
your name and your grocer'’s. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
500 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


Gowns 
f Ma terni 279 stouts 


are com- 
fortable 
andstylish.; 


Tailored latest style, 
t Letsout”’ instantly, Clr 
i, by 


1ious Writeto- i, 

rent. day for 

beau- e book of lat- 50 
Flaxon eststylesin Gowns $ 
'dealfor and Skirts, $1.50 up. a 
wear. 


Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept.A (UJ P 
& Williams Garment Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


», Hospital training at home. General, 
’ medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
Surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
Sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
* 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘SWAT THE FLY!” 


Girl.” Caos sical fantasy by the author of “ The Poor Little Rich 
Stunning ¢ Tonkey, Rabbit, Horse, Dog, Cat, and Fly—the villain! 
OW PUR) color “jacket.” Cloth binding. Mailed 29 cents. 


BLISHING CO., 116 West 59th Street, New York 


MAY I TRIM YOUR 
SUMMER HAT? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


‘‘How can I make a malines brim hold its shape, 
with nothing but a wire in the edge to brace it? 
They are the most mysterious, bewitching hats 
I have ever seen.”’ 


HIS is how it is done, and I must warn you 

that each step of the work must be care- 
fully developed to insure success;  slipshod 
methods can’t be hidden in a transparent brim: 
Take a large piece of white cardboard. Trace 
out on this the pattern of the brim for the edge 
and the head size—the cardboard should be 
large enough to allow a generous margin out- 
side the brim edge—then apply two layers of 
malines or French crépe over the cardboard 
tracing of the brim; baste it to the cardboard 


A Brim Bewitchingly Transparent 


with strong stitches. Now spring a medium- 
weight satin-covered edge wire around the 
brim, following the traced line. Overlap the 
ends and sew to the malines securely. 

It is a pretty idea to appliqué tiny flat flow- 
ers between the layers of tulle, and these 
should be put in before the next two layers of 
tulle are added. Then baste the upper layers 
close inside of the wire edge. Trim off both 
edges and roll the raw edges over the edge wire, 
keeping it basted flat to the cardboard. Pre- 
pare an inch-wide band of capenet for the head 
size, wired on each edge. Snip for the head 
size carefully, and sew in the head-size band. 


“TI have a silvery gray Neapolitan straw hat 
with a wide, straight brim. It’s not new, but I 
thought it could be prettily trimmed for after- 
noon wear on the pier at the seashore, with 
summer frocks, particularly with a gray taffeta 
gown.” 

T WILL be charming if you trim it with dark 

purple grapes, deep fuchsia-colored camellias, 
or conventionalized flat roses applied in clus- 
ters as shown on the hat below. Place the 
flowers flat on the brim and up the side of the 
crown as if you were working out an embroid- 
ery design. A quaint feature of this hat is the 
malines streamers which float from the back of 
the brim and are caught in with ribbon wrist- 
lets, the left one being adorned by a pink rose 
and bud. They may hang, or, when dancing, 
may be slipped over the hands. 


Malines Streamers Slipped on the Wrists 


NOTE—Have you any old summer hats you would like 
to make over, or can I help you in making a new one? Or 
would you like to make washable summer hats for the 
little folks? Possibly I can help you with ideas and pat- 
terns. Be sure to state ages, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Write to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, 
in care of THE Lapres’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia. 
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For. those’ | 
who. love B eauty the 
possession of Community 


is almost a Romance. 


Community Sterling 
(Patrician Design only) 
“Ask your dealer for. prices 


Cominunity Silver Plate 
(Plate de Luxe) 
50 Year Service 
Six Teaspoons 


ADA COMMUNITY, 
ONEIDA, NY. 
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ORE than ten million Thermos 
vessels are in use throughout 
the civilized world by motorists, 


yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, picnickers, office 


workers, and in lunch kits by children at 
school and workingmen at the factory. 


Every member of the family, from infancy 
to old age, has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both at and away 
from home. 


Thermos serves you right, 
food or drink—hot or cold, 
when, where and as you like. 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 

It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. Thermos carafes 
and jugs are ideal for keeping an ever-ready 
supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee or other 
beverages for day or night use, or any liquid 
may be prepared in advance and kept piping 
hot until ready to serve. 

Thermos Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature 
until served. 

Originally expensive Thermos vessels are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular prices. 


Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 
ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 

Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
for 24 hours or ice cold three days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 
San Francisco 


ew York 


Toronto 


Cake Secrets ‘RI 
36-Page Book 

Write! It contains many 
thoroughly tried and tested 
Cake Recipes and Many 
Valuable Cake-Baking Hints. 
Sample Package Swans Down 
Cake Flour sufficient for one 
cake, sent postpaid for 4 cents 
in stamps. 


For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cakes 
and Pastries. Keeping qualities just ¥ 
as good in July as December. En- 
dorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean, sanitary pack- 
ages. If you cannot get it, write 
us, sending name of your grocer. 

IGLEHEART BROS. \ 
Dept. H Evansville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Only this Freezer 
has the TNT Dasher 


IGH HIND NING 


eee a motion all its own: 
lifting and aérating 
the cream to feath- 
ery consistency. 


Ask yourdealerfor Lightning Freezer. 


Write us for Mrs. Rorer’s recipes for 
frozen cesserts (free). 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR 


few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way — far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 


LATEST 
STYLES OF 
MAIRDRESS 
EASILY DONE 
, ATHOME 


Every curler 
electrified. 
Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 


Money willingly refunded. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 


THE STOUT WOMAN 
AND HER 
SUMMER CLOTHES 

By Edith M. 


F THERE is one type of woman who needs, 


Burtis 


more than other women, to exercise ¢ care in 
the choice of her summer clothes it is she of 
generous proportions. Unfortunately, because 
she is frequently the mother of a family or past 
her first youth, and has a mistaken idea of her 
claim on or need of good looks, she drifts into 
the careless habit of thinking that ‘‘any old 
thing” in clothes is good enough for her. 

In reality the stout woman represents—or 
should represent—the very flower of our 
womanhood; for is she not most generally a 
mother and the keeper of a home? Hers is a 
priceless domain; so, as a sovereign, she should 
consider well her royal robes; and whether 
they be simple cotton work dresses or an occa- 
sional Sunday-go-to-meeting frock, they should 
express the dignity of her position. No woman 
can be well dressed unless her clothes are com- 
fortable. This is most surely true of the stout 
woman, and particularly so in warm weather. 

Flesh brings a certain degree of discomfort 
to many persons, or gives an appearance of dis- 
comfort, which is likely not to be so much the 
fault of flesh as the improper clothing in which 
the body is incased. The word ‘‘incased”’ is 
not inadvertently used in this assertion, for 
the appearance of many women can be ex- 
pressed by no otherterm. While there are now 
any number of stout women who understand 
the correct clothing of their figures, there is 
still a large percentage who are deluded with 
the idea that every effort must be made to sup- 
press flesh by force; so they squeeze their bodies 
into tight garments that give them the ugly 
appearance of ‘‘spilling out” of their clothes. 
Besides, I’ll warrant they are even more uncom- 
fortable than they look. 


AN WAYS, but particularly for summer, 
uk should the stout woman use exceptional 
care in the choosing of her corsets and under- 
clothes. These are the first and most essential 
items of her outfit. For a considerable time, 
now, many makers of corsets have given the 
stout figure a great deal of attention, with the 
result that the stout woman may be as beauti- 
fully corseted as is her slender sister. The best 
models have little more boning than the corsets 
for medium figures, for it is because of the cut 
and fit of the corsets that we lay claim to their 
suitability for stout figures. 

When selecting a corset do not hesitate if the 
bust line is low. The use of the brassiére will 
eliminate all your doubts and fears as to the 
desirability of the low-busted corset. Do be 
sure, however, that the corset is roomy above 
the waistline. In other words, see that the cor- 
set does not bind the flesh above the waistline; 
otherwise, even with the wearing of a correct 
brassiére, there will be the appearance of 
‘spilling out,” particularly when one sits down. 

Try sitting down in front of a mirror when 
{fitting corsets, so you can get a good look at 
yourself. For the sake of the figure, if not en- 
tirely for comfort, purchase a corset that fits 
down well over the hips and has sufficient 
garter adjustment. Corsets with elastic lacings 
and those with sections of elastic across the 
abdomen are usually good for stout figures, 
but it is quite impossible for me to advocate 
any one style of corset. So do not be afraid to 
ask your corset saleswoman questions. Insist 
upon seeing the stock in several shops. Have 
your corsets fitted and altered if necessary. 

Of brassiéres, I venture there is an equally 
large choice: prettily trimmed models which 
remove the need of wearing corset covers, and 
then ideally simple and cool ones often made 
of porous fabrics, with just ribbon or tape 
shoulder straps, to wear with corset covers. 


HE knit sleeveless and knee-length com- 

binations are a boon to the stout woman in 
summer, and I strongly advise cotton in place 
of silk or lisle. Of course, the use of muslin 
drawers with these garments is a matter of 
personal choice. But do not burden the body 
with unnecessary petticoats simply because of 
the new silhouette. Have good-fitting petti- 
coats, without fullness at the top but with a 
graceful flare, and ruffled or flounced enough 
to give the necessary body to the dress skirt; 
and with a sheer or flimsy dress wear petticoats 
that will conceal the figure below the hips. 

The stout woman, especially she who has 
tender feet, will have more comfort in fine cot- 
ton hose than in those of silk or lisle; and hose 
with the extra-size leg are preferable, because 
the regulation hose are usually too snug a fit 
and tend to stop circulation; and a natural cir- 
culation of the blood is conducive to good 
health and comfort not onlyinsummer, but atall 
other times as well. Do not wear tight or short 
shoes if you are stout, nor low-cut shoes or 
slippers if your ankles swell in hot weather. 
You will only be comfortable and well dressed 
in neat buttoned or laced shoes that give the 
desired support to the feet and ankles. 

No matter what the so-called but unidenti- 
fied dictators of fashion say, do not wear high, 
choker collars if your neck is short, nor long- 
sleeved blouses when short sleeves suit you 
better, nor hats heavy with too much trim- 
ming. Assert your independence and good 
judgment, and, by your very acceptance of 
common-sense clothing, make these fashion- 
able for other less courageous stout women. A 
well-made cotton dress is far more attractive 
and desirable than an ill-fitting, overtrimmed 
silk gown. Have clothes that can go bravely to 
the tub many times, for the stout woman should 
change her apparel often in warm weather. 


NOTE —If you think I can help you with your personal 
dress problems a stamped, addressed envelope will bring 
an early reply. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care of 
Tue Lapres’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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“gure you have Sunshine Specialties. 


‘Good? 


that we want to send you FREE our Sunshine Revelation Box con- 
taining 14 kinds of these tempting confections. 
with ten cents (stamps or coin) for postage and May bring it 


CURTAINS & PORTIERE 


We make up to measure Curtains and Porti€res at the 


Your name and address 


MADE TO MEASURE 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. 
tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCallingCards, $1. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


Fach addi- 


THE HOME FURNISHING CO., Dept. L, 49 W. 45th St., N.Y. City 


same price you pay for make-shift sizes. Send for 
folder showing light and heavy weight fabrics in 
beautiful, exclusive designs and colors, 


I Ever Made 


Journal. 


and many other expenses.”’ 


it, we will send full details. 


“The Easiest Money 


was the profit on my first subscrip- 
tion order for The Ladies’ Home 
It was earned so much 
more pleasantly than by giving an 
hours piano lesson at the same 
price that I gave up teaching and 
devoted my time to taking orders 
for your periodicals. Since that day 4 
my commission and salary have paid my grocer, my dress bills, 


Miss Parcher is one of the thousands of women who have taken the 
Curtis way of earning money in leisure hours. If 
if you are looking for an easy, interesting and dignified way of getting 
Agency Division, Box 830. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jessie L. Parcuer, Missouri. 


youneed more money, 


pepper to taste. 


creamy gravy. 


TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR HAMBURG STEAK WITH CREAM GRAV! 
Put 1 lb. round steak through food chopper with 4 tablespoons suet. 
Add % cup chopped onion, ¥% tablespoon LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and 
Mold into cakes, roll in bread crumbs 
and broil in greased broiler. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
LEA & PERRINS, 237 West St., N. Y. 


Serve On hot platter with 
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A Tri-Weekly 
Bran Food 


Some folks need bran daily, 
some three times a week. Eat 
what you need to keep in good 
spirits and to avoid taking drugs. 


But eat the bran mixed in a 
dainty. In Pettijohn’s we roll it 
into luscious soft-wheat flakes. 
They are one-fourth bran, yet one 
would hardly know it. 


In this tempting form bran-food 
becomes a habit, and that’s much 
to be desired. Any doctor will 
advise it. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps fora pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (858) 


Free Trial 


Something you have long wanted—an Iron : 
that safely and successfully heats itself with 
Kerosene. It is the Improved 


Imperial Self-Heating Iron 


The safest, most efficient and 
practical self-heating iron in the 
world for housewives, mothersand 
seamstresses. 

Clean and odorless, It is sim- 
ple, efficient, economical and con- 
venient. No cords or wires to 
bother. Jron indoors or out, Real 
ironing comfort, Save steps. Burns 
ordinary kerosene or gasoline 10 

hours forone cent. Liberal guar- 
antee—low price. 

Test the Imperial in your 
own home and see the saving 
in labor, time and money. 

Write for particulars of 10 Day 
FREE Trial Offer and FREE 
Booklet, ‘Ironing Comfort.”” 

Dealers and Agents Wanted 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG.CO. 
j Dept. 806 
*, 1210 W, Harrison St., Chicago 


Missouri River 


and Canada 

Delivered Delivered 

Wea 

8 in. vase $ .85 $1.00 

155 200 

2230 3.00 

nm. S75... 4.50 

A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. 31 Newark, O. 


Booklet. 


Oh, 

Darby and Joan are we, 
Two, you know, is company. 
This pair of Needle Cases, foreign and 
i interesting as a gift or prize, just out. 

I daintily packed, 50c a pair while they 
Be last. Catalog of neé@lework and other 
Village handiwork sent on request. 

POHLSON’S SHOPS 
— Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Dept. D.J. 


RNAMENTAL FENCE | 


40 designs—all steel. Handsome, costs less 
than wood, more durable. We can save 
you money. Write for free catalog and 
special prices. Kokomo Fence Mach. 

Co.,408 North Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


IX OF YOUR KODAK NEGATIVES, 

3, will print one picture from each negative for 
(Stamps). Or will develop any size roll of 

‘ pack) and furnish a total of six prints for 10c. 
ted enlargements 25c. Send only the neg- 
Mtion this ad. 


Roanoke CYCLE Company, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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HOW YOU CAN HAVE 
FOUR WAISTS 
INSTEAD OF ONE 
By Ruth Willard 


TIMIDITY in cutting into new materials 
because of the lack of understanding of 
patterns is frequently expressed by women— 
women you know to be handy with their 
needles and able to do good machine work. 
Many say: “If I could only get someone to cut 
the garment I should not have any hesitancy 
about sewing 

Well, sometimes when neighbors or other 
groups of friends work together an ideal 
method closely resembling that employed by 
manufacturers may be arranged: the women 
who understand the planning and cutting 
doing this work, while the needlewomen do the 
sewing. But do not despair if such a com- 
munity plan is not available for you, for there 
is another way to overcome the difficulty. 

Buy one practical pattern, which allows of 
changes, and study its construction until every 
detail is familiar; then, with a little ingenuity 
and a clever selection of material, you can 
make this pattern serve for all the garments of 
that particular character you desire to make. 
No. 8814 is such a waist pattern. Its possi- 
bilities are nothing short of marvelous. Do 
you wish a plain waist of wash material or silk? 
Then look at the illustration in the upper 
right-hand corner of the group below. 


R PERHAPS an all-over tucked waist of 
voile or batiste, with the recently revived 
ruffle-trimmed front, catches your fancy. You 
may use the same pattern, tucking the mate- 
rial first andthen laying on the plain pattern— 
easier than using one which allows for tucks. 
Dainty, hand-embroidered waists of sheer 
lawn and batiste or voile are once more popu- 
lar, and you should have one or more to com- 
plete your summer outfit. Just bring out the 
plain pattern you understand so well, and there 
need be no fear of 
failure. Attractive 
embroidery patterns 
are suggested here, 
and others may be 
found in our Em- 
broidery Book,’ The 


waist at the top of ( 
the page has been aan) 
further enhanced by 
the use of a fancy 
collar (No. 8607), \ 
which has other 
smart styles in- 4/ } NS 
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(including Guide-Chart) for 
waist No. 8814 come inten sizes: 32 to 50 
inches bust measure, al fifteen cents, and for the 
collar set, No. 8607, inone size only, at ten cents, 
post-ree. Transfer pattern No. 14489 is fifteen 
cents, and No. 14715 is ten cents. If there is no 
agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns 
of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the 
number and size, and inclosing the price to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia ; or to any of the following: Home 
Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 
Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 
Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern 
Company, 36 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


UNIVERSAL 
Shears 


No. 15 
Nickel Straight 
8 inch 
$1.00 


efficiency. 


use UNIVERSAL Cutlery 


because it’s so thoroughly well made and gives 
such satisfactory service. The blades are of the 
best quality steel and hold a perfect cutting edge 
through the hardest sort of service. Special 
method of forging, tempering and grinding the 
steel accounts for their wonderful cutting 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


UNIVERSAL 
Pocket Knives 


You Should 


74327 $3.50 
4 Blades 


Pearl Handles 


UNIVERSAL 
Table Cutlery 


202 Center St., 


Paring Knife 
2117) 25¢ 


Is not limited to any one grade or style, but is 
made for every possible cutting use in grades, 
patterns, sizes and prices to suit you. 


Write for Free Booklets. 


caer vA On sale at all good stores. 
The Trade 
Mark 


Made and guaranteed by 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
“Master Cutlers for over half century’’ 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


appears on 
each piece 


Perfect Stag Handles 


Spatula 
2103 25¢ 


UNIVERSAL 
Safety Razor 


You Can See 
the whitening effect of the 
OXYGEN when using 


purifier, ‘That’s why CALOX 
Hrevyents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 
cause of tooth decay. 


All Druggists, 25c. 


mention your Druggist. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
 91Fulton St. New York 


Sample and Booklet Free if a 


~The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great 


Turned Ankles 


Children’s Weak Ankles 


are kept from ‘‘turning-in” and the arch of 
the foot held securely in place by the Coward 
Arch Support Shoe with Coward Extension 
Heel. A helpful, comfortable, protective shoe 
for growing feet. Relieves arch and ankle 
strain, and corrects any tendency toward 
flat-foot.” 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


‘very shade equipped with Vudor Safety 
Wind Device 


Make Cool Porches 


Strong —Effective—Last for Years 
Over 600,000 in daily use 


WriTE FoR ArT BooKLET AND DEALER’s NAME 
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TOASTED CORN 


BUBBLES 


Your Grocer This Week 
Offers Corn Puffs Free 


New, Drop-Size Dainties Puffed from Toasted Corn 


You lovers of corn when it is flaky and toasted are 
invited this week to a new delight. 


Corn Puffs are at your grocer’s, and this coupon buys 
them. No money wanted, no conditions asked. Enjoy 
them with us this week. We will pay your grocer 15 
cents for the package he gives to you. 


Here’s a food confection, new in form and flavor. The 
corn is super-toasted, bringing out a most bewitching 
taste. [tis made into globules, 
airy, thin. 


These tit-bits will surprise 
you. Nothing half so fascinat- 
ing has ever been made from 
corn. 


These are corn hearts — 
just the sweet inner parts of 
corn. The hearts are made into pellets, sealed in guns, 
then toasted by an hour of fearful heat. Then the pellets 
are puffed by steam explosion to this raindrop size. 


The result is bubbles of toasted corn, with daintiness 
and flavor excelling anything you know. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson is the creator—the man who 
invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. He has 
worked for eight years to apply his process to corn. 
The cost has exceeded $100,000. 

Now toasted corn hearts have been placed among 
these scientific foods. By exploding every granule they 
are made easy to digest. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


15c per Package 


Nothing so winsome and unique has come to your 
table in years. Make them more than a breakfast 
cereal. Serve Corn Puffs in milk. Use them in candy 
making. Douse them with melted butter, like popcorn, 
for hungry children after school. 


For these are sweetmeats as well as foods. They are 
wholesome and nourishing confections. And their ease 
of digestion fits them for all-hour foods. 


This 15c Coupon 


Pays for a Full-Size Package 


Take this coupon to your 
grocer. He will accept it for 
a package of Corn Puffs, and 
charge the price to us. 

Don’t tell your folks about 
it. Let them find it on the 
table and guess what the globules are. Rarely do you 
find a dainty so novel and inviting. Make the first meal 
an occasion. 


Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. Present it 
when you go to the store. 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 


Good in United States Only 


_ This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment 
in full for a 15-cent package of Corn Puffs. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you fifteen cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your as- 
surance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dated 


Name__— 


Address__ 


1915. 


Chicago 
This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1915. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 


Pe Sole Makers NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
4 should be out of Corn Puffs, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. As every jobber 
Bad (802) is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 
= 
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415-Cent Coupon 


Then, too, there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in—and all other flavors out. 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


your house, perhaps, there is _ these golden flakes with the ever-alluring fresh- 
some important member of 
the family who should be corn flakes unless you know Ke/logg’s—the 
enjoying Kellogeg’s ‘Toasted original Toasted 
Corn Flakes—with good milk poured Cor Flakes—with 
in the side of the dish—not on top—yust 


enough to float the crispy flakes and the delicate process 
bring out their delicate flavor. Spare the sugar. complete. 

Oh, you'll a// be eating them—and repeating Even Baby can 
oftener than with any other breakfast food— tell the difference! 


from-the-oven taste! 
And remember, A/ease, that you don’t know 


the pride of the 
originator to keep 
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Keep 
KODAK BABY BOOK 


HE first journey downstairs for exhibition to that secondary considera- 
tion —father. The toddling nursery days! That all important epoch 
when ¢4e baby first trudges off to school. In all these great events are limit- 
less opportunities for the Kodak. 
And with the school days come pictures Jy, as well as pictures of, the children. Pictures they 


take of each other, free from constraint or conscious posing. Spontaneous pictures that 
reflect simplicity and weave into the Kodak Book the touch of naturalness. 


It is such pictures as these that add the delightful side-lights to the more formal studio 
pictures that must be made of little John and Mary. Just as they must have ‘‘dress up clothes”’ 
for Sunday School and parties, so, too, you will want them in ‘“‘dress up pictures.’’? But you 
love them as much in their soiled pinafores as in their party best. And, too, you will love the 
Kodak pictures that hold the charm of homeyness. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Home withthe Roda | ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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